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CHAPER YII. 



State of Europe during the Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelftk 

Centuries. 

France, which, under the splendid dominion of 
Charlemagne, had reviyed the western empire of the 
Romans, and riyalled, in extent of territory and power, 
the proudest times of ancient Rome, had dwindled 
down, under the weak posteritjr of this prince, even 
to the point of sustaining a dinmiution of her proper 
territory. At the time of the elevation of Hugh Capet, 
the founder of the third race of her kings, France 
comprehended neither Normandy, Dauphmy, nor Prov- 
ence. On the death of Lewis V., sumamea Faineant, 
or the Idle, Ms uncle Charles, duke of Brabant and 
Hainault, if the rules of succession to the throne had 
been observed, or the posterity of Charlemagne re- 
spected, ought to have succeeded to the crown ot 
ranee ; but Hugh Capet, count of Paris and lord of 
Picardy and Champagne, ^he most powerful and the 
most ambitious or the French nobles, whose great 
giand&tber Eudes, or ^dc and grandfather Robert 
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the Strong, both sat on the throne of France, by nsorp- 
ing the right of Charles the Simple, availing nimscif 
01 these pretensions, and assembling his forces, dis- 
persed a parliament summoned for investing his rival, 
the duke of Brabant, with the ensigns of royal t3r, and 
was elected sovereign of the kingdom by the voice of 
his brother peers. Charles of Brabant was betrayed 
by the bishop of Laon, and given up to Hugh Capet, 
who allowed him to die in prison. 

Thus, the posterity of Charlemagne being utterly 
extinct, Hugh Capet is the founder of the third, oi 
Capetian race of monarchs, who, from the year 987 
down to the present a^e, have swayed the sceptre ol 
France for more than eig[ht hundred years ; an instance 
of uninterrupted succession in a royal familv which is 
unexampled in the history of mankind. France, di- 
vided into parties, continued in a state of weakness 
and domestic misery during the reign of Hugh Capet 
and his successor Robert, whose reign affords no event 
worthy of record, unless a most audacious exertion of 
the authority of the pope over the sovereign of France. 
King Robert had married Bertha, his cousin m the 
fourth degree — a marriage which, though within the 
prohibitions of the Canon Law, was, in every respect, 
a wise and politic connexion, as it united the contend- 
ing factions in the kingdom. Although in Catholic 
countries, even at this day, private persons can easily 
purchase a dispensation from the poi>e for such piatchesi 
the French kmg met with no such indulgence. ^ Qseg- 
ory v., in the most insolent manner, dared to impose 
on King Robert a penance of seven years, ordered nim 
to quit his wife, and excommunicated him in case of 
refusaL The emperor Otho IIL, who was Robert's 
enemy, gave this decree sanction by his presence at 
the council where it was pronounced, which makes it 
probable that this shameful procedure had its orijgiii 
more in political reasons than in a religious motiyie» 
Be that as it may, the effect of this sentence of excooi* 
munication was very serious to Robert; the unhappy 
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TOince was abandoned by all his courtiers, and eren 
his domestics. Historians inform us, that two only of 
his servants remained with him, whose care was to 
throw into the fire what he left at his meals, from the 
horror they felt at what had been touched by an ex- 
communicated person. This absurdity is scarcely 
oredible. The piety of King Robert's character was 
signalized by his laying the foundation of that superb 
stracture, the church of Notre Dame at Paris, one of 
the noblest Gothic edifices in the world.* 

The subserviency of this monarch to the domineer- 
ing spirit of the popedom, had its natural effect in ex- 
citing the holy fathers to further exercises of authority. 
Robert had been excommunicated for marrying his 
relation ; and his grandson, Philip I., was excommuni- 
cated for divorcing a lady who was his relation, to 
make way for a mistress. Of all the superstitions of 
these times, it was not the least prejudicial to the 
welfare of states, that the marriage ofrelations, even 
to the seventh degree, was prohibited by the church. 
Henry, the &ther of Philip I. of France, to whom al- 
most all the sovereigns of Europe were related, was 
obliged to seek a wife firom the barbarous empire of 
Russia. 

The prevailing passion of the times of which we 
now treat was a taste for pilgrimages and advenrares. 
Some Normans, having been in Palestine about the 
year 983, passed at their return, by the sea of Naples, 
into the principality of tsalemo, m Italy, which had 
been usurped^ by the lords of this small territory, from 
the emperors oi*^ Constantinople. The Normans fgund 
the prince of Salerno besieged by the Mahometans, 
and relieved him by raising the siege. They were 

* The president H^nault informs us that this church was 
IniOt on the foundation of an ancient temple of Jupiter. If 
this is true, it has been the peculiar lot of thin edifice to hav« 
seen, in the modem times, tne revival of its ancient worship i 
and to have beett dedicated once i^ore, in the course of a mad 
levolution, to the goda and goddesses of paganism. 

IV. B 
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dismissed loaded with presents, wluch encourafifed 
others of their countrymen to go in quest of similar 
adventures. A troop of Normans went, in the year 
1016, to offer their services to Benedict "VTII., against 
the Mahometans ; others went to Apulia, to serve the 
duke of Capua ; a third hand armed first against the 
Greeks, and then against the popes, always selling 
their services to those that hest paid for them. WiC 
liam, sumamed Fier-a-hras, or strong-arm, with his 
brothers Humphry, Robert, and Richard, defeated the 
army of pope Leo IX., besieged him in his castle at 
Benevento, and kept him there for a year a prisoner • 
and the court of Rome was obliged to yield to these 
Normans a very considerable portion of the patrimonies 
of the holy see. Pope Nicholas II. gave up the prin- 
cipality of Capua to Richard; and to Robert he gave 
Apulia, Calabria, and the investiture of Sicily, provi- 
ded he coyld wrest it by his arms out of the hands of 
the Saracens, who were at that time in possession of 
most of the country. Robert, on his part, agreed to 
• pay annual tribute, and to do homage to the pope. 
He immediately prepared to extirpate the Saracens 
from Sicily; and m tne year IIOI, Roger the Norman 
completed the conquest of the island, of which the 
popes have to the present age remained the lords pa^ 
amount. 

The state of the northern kingdoms of Europe was 
at this time extremely barbarous. Russia, like France, 
owed its conversion to Christianity to its queen or em- 
peress, who was the daughter of Basilius, the emperor 
of Constantinople, and married the Czar of Tsaraslow, 
in the eighth century. The Swedes, after their first 
conversion, relapsed again into idolatry, and appear, 
during the eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh cen- 
turies, to have sunk into the most absolute barbarism. 
Poland, down to the thirteenth century, was in no 
better situation. The empire of Constantinople still 
existing, maintained a struggle against the Bulgarians 
in the west, and the Turks and Arabians on the east 
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and Borth. In Italy, the nobility, or independent 
lords, possessed all ihe country nrom Rome to the 
Calabnan sea ; and most of the rest was in the hands 
of the Normans. 

The dukes of Savoy, who are now the kings of Sar- 
dinia, began at this time to make a fij^ure. They 
possessed, by inheritance, the country of Savoy and 
Manrienne, as a fief of the empire. The Swiss and 
the Grisons were under the government of viceroys, 
whom the emperor appointed. Venice and Genoa 
were rising gradually mto consequence, from the 
wealth which they acquired by a pretty extensive 
Mediterranean commerce. The first doge of Venice, 
who was created in 709, was only a tribune of the 
people elected by the citizens. The families who 
gave their voices in this election are many of them 
still in existence, and are unquestionably the oldest 
nobility in Europe. The city of Venice, however, had 
not obtained its name for near two centuries after this 
period. The doges at first resided at Hcraclea ; they 
paid homage to the emperors, and sent annually, as a 
petty kind of tribute, a mantle of cloth of gold. But 
tiiese marks of vassalage did not diminish their real 
power, for they acquired by conquest all the opposite 
side of Dalmatia, the province of Istria, with Spalatro, 
Eagusa, and Narenza ; and about the middle of the 
tenth century the dose assumed the title of Duke of 
Dalmatia; the republic increased in riches and in 
power ; and, prosecuting trade with great spirit, they 
soon became the commercial agents of the European 
princes for all the produce and manu&ctures of the 
East* 

Spain was at this time chiefly possessed by the 
Moors. The Christians occupied about a fourth part 
of the country, and that the most barren of the whole. 
Their domuiions were Asturia, the princes of which 
took the title of King of Leon ; and part of Old Cas* 

* Voltaire sur les Mobuts^ ch. xliii. 
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tile, which was g^overned hy counts, as was Barcelona 
and a part of Catalonia. Navarre and Arragon had 
likewise a Christian sovereign. The Moors posses3s3J 
the rest of the country, comprehending Portugal. 
Their capital, as we have hefore observed, was the 
city of Cordova, a most delightful residence, which 
they had adorned with everv embellishment of art 
and magnificence. These Arabians were at this time, 
perhaps, the most refined and polished people in the 
world. Luxury and pleasure at length corrupted the 
princes of the Moors, and their dominions, in the tenth 
century, were split among a number of petty sover- 
eigns. Had the Christians been more united thau 
they, they miffht, perhaps, at this lime have shaken 
off the Moorish vote and regained the sovereignty of 
the whole kingaom; but they were divided amon^ 
themselves, continually at war, and even formed alli- 
ances with the Moors against each other. Yet the 
Christian princes possessed, at this time, a very con- 
siderable proportion of the territory of Spain; and at 
a period when the feudal oppression was at its height, 
and the condition of the commonalty, through the 
greater part of Europe, was in the lowest stage c^ 
degradation, one of these small Christian kingdoms 
exhibited the example of a people who shared the 
sovereignty with the prince, and wisely limited his 
arbitrary government by constitutional restraints. 
This was the kingdom of Arragon, in which not only 
the representatives of the towns had a seat inr the 
Cortes, or national assemblies, but an officer was 
elected by the people, termed a Justiza, who was the 
supreme mterpreter of the law, and whose recognvsed 
duty it was to protect the rights of the people against 
the encroachments of the crown. This officer, whc:5<i 
person was sacred, was chosen from among the com- 
moners ; he had a right to judge whether the roya* 
edicts were agreeable to law, befere they could be 
carried into effect; and while the king's ministers 
were answerable to him for their conduct, he was 
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responsible to the Cortes alone. This peat officer 
Jksia likewise the pnyilege of receiring, in the name 
of tfa^ people, the king's oath of coronation; and dur- 
ing this ceremony he held a naked sword, pointed at 
tibe breast of the soTerei^ whom he thus addressed : 
"* We, your equals, constitute you our sovereign, and 
we solemnly engage to obey your mandates on con- 
dition that you protect us in the enjoyment of our 
rights: if otherwise, noL*^ The kingdom of Arragon 
was, therefore, at this time a singulur example of a 
limited monarchy, and of a peop& enjoying a h^h 
portion oi civil libert^r, at a time when tiie condition 
c^ the inferior ranics, in all the surrounding nations, 
was that of the severest servitude. 

In the year 1035, one of these Christian {vinces, 
Ferdinand, the son of Sancho, king of Arragon and 
Navarre, united Old Castile with the kin^om of 
.Leon, which he usurped by the murder of his brother- 
in-law. Castile henceforth gave name to a kingdom, 
of which Leon was only a province. 

In the reij^ of this Ferdinand lived Rodrigo, sur- 
named the Cid, the hero of the great tragedy of Cor- 
heille and of many of the noblest of the ola Spanish 
romances and ballads. The most famous of his real 
exploits was the assistinf Sancho, the eldest son of 
Ferdinand, to deprive his brothers and sisters of the 
inheritance left tnem by their father. There were at 
this time near twenty Icings in Spain, Christians and 
MahometanA, besides a great many independent no- 
bility — fiords, who came in complete armour, with 
their attendants, to offer their services to the princes 
when at war. This custom was common at this time 
over all Europe, but more particularly among the 
Spaniards, who were a most romantic people ; and in 
his age, Rodrigo of Bivar, or the Cid, distix^^uished 
himself above all other Christian knights. Many 
others, from his high reputation and prowess, ran|^ 
themselves under his banner, and with these havinc 
formed a considerable troop, armed cop-a-^'e, botS 
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man and horse, he subdued some of the Moorish 
princes, and established for himself a small soverei^ty 
m the citjr of Alcasar. He undertook for his sovereign, 
Alphonso, kin^ of Old Castile, to conquer the kingdom 
of New Castile, and achieved it with success: to 
which he added, some time after, the kingdom of 
Valencia. Thus Alphonso became, by the arms of his 
champion the Cid, the most powerful of those petty 
sovereigns who divided the kmgdom of Spain.* 

In those ages of discord and darkness, the conten- 
tions between the imperial and the papal power make 
the most conspicuous figure. 

The right of the emperors of Germany to nominate 
the popes had undergone many changes. Henry UL, 
who was a prince of great abilities, resumed this 
right, which his predecessors had neglected, and 
^lamed successively three popes, by his own sovereign 
will, and without the intervention of a council of the 
church. From his time, however, the imperial au- 
thority began to decline in Italy; and during the 
minority of his son, Henry IV., several of the popes 
obtained the chair of St. Peter by bribery and intrigue. 
Alexander IL was chosen pope in the year 1054, 
without consulting the imperial court, and maintained 
his seat, though the emperor actually nominated 
another. It was the lot of this emperor, Henry IV., 
who was not deficient in spirit, to have to do with a 
continued series of the most domineering and insolent 
pontiffs that ever filled the papal chair. Alexander 
ll., instigated by Hildebrand, one of his Cardmals, 
excommunicated Henry on the pretence of his having 
sold ecclesiastical benefices, and frequented the com- 
pany of lewd women ; and the effect of this arrogant 
procedure was, that the people of Italy began to spum 
at the imperial authority. On Alexander's death this 
same daring Hildebrand had interest to procure hin> 

* Voltaire sur les MoBura, eh. xliv. Cid is merely the 
Moorish or Arabic for Lord, 
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self to be elected pope, without waiting for the 
raaperor's permission. He took the title of Gregory 
Vn., and meditating to shake off at once a2i depend- 
ance on the empire, his first step was to denounce 
excommunication against all those who received ben- 
^ces from the hands of laymen, and against all who 
ccHiferred them. This was a measure that struck not 
only against the right of the emperor, but against the 
privilege of all sovereigns, who, in their dominions at 
feast, were in constant use of conferring benefices. 
Henry, the emperor, happened to be at war with the 
Saxons when he received a summons by two of his 
holiness's legates to come in person to Kome, and 
answer to the charge of his havmg g^ranted the inves- 
titure of benefices. He treated this insolent message 
with proper contempt. Gregory had, at the same 
lime, denounced a sentence of excommunication against 
Philip I. of France, and had likewise expelled from 
the pale of the church the Norman princes of Apulia 
and Calabria. What gave weight to sentences of 
this kind, which would otherwise have been held in 
derision, was that policy of the i)opes by which they 
took care to level their ecclesiastical thunder against 
those who had enemies powerful enouffh to avail 
themselves of the advantages which such sentences 
gave them against the party excommunicated. Henry, 
It must be owned, thought rather of a mean revenge 
against the Pontiff. By his orders, a ruffian seized the 

Eope while he was performing divine service, and after 
raising and maltreating him, confined him to prison. 
The p( ntiff, however, soon recovered his liberty, and 
assembling a council at Home pronoimced a iormal 
sentence of deposition against the emperor. This 
awful sentence ran in the following terms: — "In the 
name of Almighty God, and by our authority, I pro- 
hibit Henry, the son of our Emperor Henry, from gov- 
erning the Teutonic kingdom and Italy. I release all 
Christians from their oaths of allegiance to him, and 
I strictly charge every person whomsoever never to 
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serve or to attend him as kioff." What gave the 
whole force to this sentence of deposition and excom- 
munication was the disaffection of most of the Ger- 
man princes to the person and interest of Henry. 
Taking advantage of the pope's bull, they assembled 
an army, surrounded the emperor at Spires, made him 
prisoner, and released him only on condition, that he 
should abdicate the throne and live as a private person 
till the event of a general diet at Augsburg, where 
the pope was to preside, and where he was to be sol- 
emnly tried for his crimes. 

Henry, now reduced to extremity, was forced to 
deprecate the wrath of that power which he had 
formerly so much despised. Attended by a few 
domestics, he passed the Alps, and finding the pope at 
Canosa, he presented himself at his holiness's gate, 
without either guards or attendants. This insolent 
man ordered him to be stripped of his clothes, which 
were exchanged for a hau-cloth ; and, after making 
him fast for three days, condescended to allow him to 
kiss his feet, where he obtained absolution, on condi* 
tion of awaiting and conforming himself to the sen- 
tence of the diet of Au^burs. The people of Lom- 
bardy, however, still adhered to the interest of the 
emperor. Though they were provoked at his mean 
submission, they were enraged at the insolence of the 
pope, and rose up in arms to maintain the right of 
their sovereign, while Gregory was inciting a rebellion 
against him in Germany. A considerable party, 
however, of his subjects still favoured the cause of 
Henry, while the rest, considering their sovereign as 
justly deposed for his contumacy against the holy 
church, elected Eodolph, duke of Suabia, for their 
emperor. 

Henry, reassuming a proper spirit, resolved to de* 
pose the pone, and to make a vigorous effort for the 
recovery of his crown, by giving battle to his rival 
Rodolph. He accordingly assembled a council of 
bishops in the Tyrolese, who solemnly excommunica 
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ted and reposed the Pope Gregory YII. The sentence 
bore that he was a favourer of tyrants, a man guilty 
of simoniacal practices, of sacrilege and of magic 
The last accusation was founded on his having pre- 
dicteit, m the most positive tenns, that Henry, m the 
fibrst engagement against Rodolph would fall in battle. 
The event ^ve the lie to his prophecy, for Rodolph 
was the victim, and was killed in battle by the cele- 
brated Godfrey of Boulogne, who afterward conquered 
Jenisalein. (rregory, however, kept his seat in the 
chair of St. Peter, and still persevered in his audacity. 
Henry was determined to punish him in the mrxst 
exemplary manner, and laid siege to Rome, which he 
took by storm, while Gregory, blocked up in the castle 
of St Angelo, continued still to threaten excommuni- 
cation and vengeance. This pontiff, whose insolent, 
tyrannical, and iniiexible character involved him in 
perpetual facticm and war, was allowed at length to 
die quietly in his bed. Henry was obliged to repair 
to Germany; the Neapolitans came to the relief of 
Rome ; and Gregory in the meantime died at Salerno. 
The Catholic church has devoutly placed this venera 
ble pontiff amon^ the number or her saints. 

EUs successors m the popedom continued to act upon 
the same principles, and it was the fate of Henry IV. 
to be constantly excommunicated and persecuted by 
every pope in his time. Urban H. instififated Conrad, 
the son of Henry, to rebel against his father ; and after 
Conrad's death, his brother, afterward Henry V. fol- 
lowed the same unnatural example. The miseries 
of this unfortunate prince were now drawing to a pe- 
riod. He was connned by his rebellious subjects in 
Mentz, where he was agam solemnly deposed by the 
pope's legates, and stripped of his imperial robes by 
the deputies of his o^n son. He made his escape 
from prison, and after wandering for some time m 
want, he died at Liege. 

The emperor Henry V., who had joined with the 
pope in all the measures against his rather had taken 
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that part only to accomplish his own purposes of am- 
bition. No sooner had he obtained the sovereignty, 
than he maintained the same pretensions to humUiate 
the popes. He obliged Paschal 11. to allow the em- 
perors to have the right of conferring benefices — a pre- 
rogadve for which his father had paid so dear ; but 
after many disputes and a great deal of bloodshed, he 
was in the end compelled, like his father, to yield to 
the terms prescribed to him, and to renounce this 
right for himself and his successors. Things went on 
much in the same way during a succession of popes 
and a succession of emperors ; there was a constant 
struggle, which in general terminated in favour of the 
holy see. 

Frederic I., sumamed Barbarossa, a prince of great 
talents and of hi^^h spirit, was summoned to go to 
' Rome to receive the imperial crown from Adrian FV.* 
It was customary at this time, from the ambiguous 
relation in which the popes and emperors stood to 
each other, that the pope entrenched himself upon the 
emperor's approach, and all Italy was in arms. The 
emperor promised that he would make no attempt 
against the life, the person, nor the honour of the pope, 
the cardinals, and the magistrates. A knight, com- 
pletely armed, made this oath, in the name of Frederic 
Barbarossa ; but the ceremonial required, that when 
the jpope came out to meet him, the emperor should 
prostrate himself on the ground, kiss his leet, hold the 
Btirrup of his horse while he mounted, and lead him 
by the bridle for nine paces. Frederic refused at first 

* This pope was an Englishman, of the name of Nicholas 
Breakspear; the only Englishman that ever sat in the chair 
of St. Peter. His learning and abilities raised nim from pov- 
erty and obscurity, first to the dignity of Abbot of St. Rufus 
m Provence, next to that of Cardinal (in 1146), and lastly to 
the papacy (in 1154). He said of himself, that " he had Seen 
strained through the limbec of affiction; but that all the hard- 
ihips of his life were nothing in comparison with the burden 
•t the papal crown." 
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these humiliating marks of sahmission : the cardina^t 
looked upon it as the signal of a civil war, and betook 
themselves to flight ; but Frederic was reasoned into 
compliance vrith a ceremony which he was determined 
to hold for nothing more tnan a piece of form. His 
indignation broke out immediately in the plainest^ 
terms, when the deputies of the people of Rome in-' 
formed him that they had chosen nim, though a for- 
eigner, to be their sovereign. "It b false,** said he, 
^ you have not chosen me to be your sovereign : my 
predecessors, Charlemagne and Otho, conquered you 
Dy the strength of their arms ; and I am, by establish- 
ed possession, your lawful sovereign." But the spirit 
of tnis prince and his intrepid activitv were not equal 
to the extreme difficulties with wnich he had to 
struggle ; the popes, who disputed his right to the 
empire ; the Romans, who refused to submit to his 
authority ; and all the cities of Italy, which wanted 
to vindicate their liberty. Poland, too, and Bohemia, 
were at war with him, and gave him constant occu- 
pation. The troubles of Italy at last compelled him 
to measm^s which his haugnty spirit could very ill 
brook. He acknowledged the supremacy of Alexan- 
der HI., he condescended to kiss his feet and to hold 
the stirrup, and to restore what he possessed which 
had at any time belonged to the holy see. On these 
terms he gave peace to Italy, embarked on an expedi- 
tion to the holy wars, and died in Asia, by bathing 
himself, while overheated, in the Cydnus — the same 
river which, in a similar manner, had almost occa- 
sioned the death of Alexander the Great. 

Under his son, Henry VI., the spirit of the popedom 
and of the emperors continued stiU the same. Pofje 
Celestinus, while Henry VI. was kneeling to kiss his 
feet, took that opportunity of kicking off liis crown.* 

* Voltaire doubts, as most of his readers will do, the literal 
truth of thia 8tory, but allows that the very fabrication of such 
• story marks the inveterate animosity which subsisted be- 
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He made amends to him, howerer, for tliis insolence, 
by making him a gift of Naples and Sicily, from which 
Henry had extirpated the last of the Norman princes. 
Thus Naples and Sicily were transferred to tne GeF* 
mans, and became an appanage of the empire. Each 
succeeding pope seem to rise upon the pretensions of 
his predecessor; till at length Innocent IIL, in the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century, established the 
temporal power (for which his predecessors had been 
80 long stru^^linjg) upon a solid basis. Taking adyan- 
tage of the divisions of Germany, where opposite fac- 
tions had chosen two emperors, Frederic II. and Otho 
of Saxony, Innocent, by espousing the party of Otho, 
obtained for the popedom the absolute possession of 
Italy, from one sea to the other. He had the sover- 
eignty of Rome, where he abolished the name of con- 
sul, which had subsisted to this time ; and Innocent 
found himself possessed of a power which was suprt^t 
in every sense of the word. 



CHAPTER VUL 

HnrrOKT of England during the Eleventh, Twelfth, and part 
of the Thirteenth Centuries . — ^Reiffn and Character of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror — Doomsday-book— William Rufu»^ 
Henry I.— Stephen — Henry 11. (Plantagenet)— Richard 
Coeur de Lion — ^King John — ^BIaona Chasta. 

The consequence of the battle of Hastings, which 
was fought on the 14th of October, 1066, was the sub- 
mission of all England to William the Conqueror. 
William advanced by rapid marches to jLondon, and 
before he had come within si^ht of the city, he re- 
ceived the submissior of the clergy and the chief no* 

twecn the emperors and the popes, as much as if it had 
true.*— Yottoire atir U» Moeurt, eh. xliz. 
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bilitir, among whom was Edgar Athellng, the nephew 
of Edward the Confessor, and the last male of the 
Saxon line. This prince had just before been ac- 
knowledged as king upon the intelligence of the death 
of Harold, but he wanted both spirit and abilities to 
make £^ood his title* William accepted the crown 
upon the same terms on which it was usually con- 
ferred on the Saxon mcmarchs ; which were, that he 
should govern according to the established customs 
of the kingdom: for this politic prince, who mio;ht 
have ruled upon any conditicms, was pleased that his 
tisarpation should receive the sanction of something 
like a free consent of his subjects. From the begin- 
ning of his reign, however, his partiality to his coun- 
trymen, the Normans, was abundantly conspicuous. 
They were promoted to all offices of honour and emol- 
ument, and he gave extreme disgust to the English 
by the partition which he made among these for- 
eigners of the lands of the most illustrious nobility of 
the kingdom, as a punishment for having adhered to 
the defence of their king and country. A visit which 
William paid to his Norman dommions gave these 
discontents time to ripen and break out, and a con- 
spiracy is said to have been secretly formed for de- 
stroying at once all the Normans by a general massa- 
cre, upon Ash Wednesday, 1068. The return, how- 
ever, of William soon silenced these discontents; the 
chief peirsons accused of promoting this conspiracy fled 
over the sea, and the body of the people were intimi- 
dated into tranquillity. 

From that time forward William lost all confidence 
in his subjects of England. He determined to treat 
them as a conquered nation, and to secure his power 
bv humbling all who were able to make resistance. 
This policy, however, embroiled him in perpetual 
commotions. Malcolm Canmore, king of Scotland, 
and Sweyn, king of Denmark, with the chief of the 
old Saxon nobility, excited a most formidable insur- 
rection in the north. The activity of William, how- 
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evar, disconcerted their measures before they were 
ripe for execution ; he made peace with the Scottish 
kmg, and showed an unusual instance of clemency, in 
accepting the submission of his rebellious subjects- 
These instances of rebellion must have sufficiently in- 
formed him of their disposition ; but they did not alter 
the general tenor of nis conduct: he continued to 
treat the English with distance, reserve, and severity. 
New vexations and impositions brought on new insur- 
rections, and William was obliged in person to make 
several progresses through the kingdom, which gen- 
erally reduced matters only to a temporary tranquil- 
lity. In short, he had no great reason to love his 
subjects of England, and he was heartily detested by 
them. He was a prince to whom nature had denied 
the requisites of making himself beloved, and who, 
therefore, made it his first object to render himselt 
feared. Even the Normans, mstigated probably by 
the French, endeavoured to withdraw themselves 
from his yoke. To establish order in that coimtry, he 
carried over &n army of Englishmen ; thus by a ca- 
pricious vicissitude of fortune, we see the Normans 
Drought over for the conquest of the English, and the 
English sent back to conquer the Normans. With 
these troops he reduced the rebels to submission, and 
returned to England to be again embroiled in con- 
spiracies and rebellion. The last and severest of his 
troubles arose from his own children. His eldest son, 
Eobert, had been promised by his father the sov- 
ereignty of Maine, a province of France, which had 
submitted to William; he claimed the performance 
in his father's lifetime, who contemptuously told him, 
he thought it was time enough to throw off his 
clothes when he went to bed. Robert, who was of 
a most violent temper, instantly withdrew to Nor- 
mandy, when in a short time he engaged all the 
]roung nobility to espouse his quarrel. Brittany, An« 
|ou and Maine likewise took part against WiUism, 
who brought over another army of the English to 
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sobdue the rebellion. The father and soq met in 
%ht, and being clad in armour did not know each 
other, till Robert, having wounded his father and 
thrown him from his horse, his voice (calling out for 
assistance) discovered him to his antagonist. Stung 
with consciousness of the crime, Robert fell at his 
feet, and in the most submissive manner entreated his 
forgiveness. The indignation of William was not to 
be appeased : he gave his son his malediction instead 
of his pardon ; and though he afterward employed 
him in his service and left him heir to his Norman 
dominions, it does not appear that the prince wna 
ever received into favour. 

The last of the enterprises of William was against 
France, to which he had been excited b^ some raille- 
ries which Philip I. had vented on occasion of his per- 
sonal infirmities. William, to convince him that he 
could yet make himself formidable, entered that prov- 
ince of the kingdom called .Me Isle of France with an 
immense army, and destroyed, bumt, and plundered 
all that lay in his way. An accident, however, put 
an end to his life. He was thrown from his horse, 
and carried to a small village near Rouen, where he 
died. He bequeathed the kingdom of England to his 
youn^gest son William, who had always been his fa- 
vourite. This bequest would have availed little, but 
for a concurrence of favourable circumstances. The 
English people hated Robert, the eldest son, who had 
lived among them, and whose rebellion they disap- 
proved. Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, was the 
niend of William Rufus, and the principal nobilitv of 
the kinfifdom were attached to his interest. To Rob- 
ert he left Normandy ; and to Henry, his second son, 
he left the efiects of his mother Matilda, without any 
inheritance in territory. 

William the Conquerer, though not an amiable, 
was certainly a great prince. He possessed extreme 
vjfrour of mind, and a bold and enterprising spirit, 
which waK always rc;gulated by prudence. The max- 
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ims of his administration were severe, but enforced 
with consummate policy. He introduced into £ng^ 
land the feudal law, which he had found established 
in France, and which, during that a^^e, was the found- 
ation both of the stability and of the disorders in 
most of the monarchical governments of Europe. He 
^vided all the lands of England, with a very few excep- 
tions besides the royal demesnes, into baronies ; and 
he bestowed these, with the reservation of stated ser- 
vices and payments, on his Norman followers. Frcon 
these Norman barons are descended some of the most^ 
ancient and noble families of England. William, in' 
short, through the whole of his reien, considered the 
English as a conquered nation. Under the Ang^Io- 
Saxon government the people had enjoyed a very con- 
siderable portion of freedom. The greater barons, 
perhaps even some of the landholders, had their share 
m the government, by their place in the Wittenage- 
mot, or assembly of the states. Under William, the 
rights and privileges of all the orders of the state 
seem to have been annihilated and overpowered hy 
the weight of the crown ; but this very circumstance, 
unfavourable as it may appear to the people^s liher- 
ties, was, in fact, the very cause of the subsequent 
freedom of the English constitution. It was the ex- 
cessive power of the crown that gave rise to a spirit 
of union among^ the people ii\all their efforts to resist 
it ; and from the want of that spirit of union in the 
other feudal kingdoms of the contment — a spirit 
which was not excited in them by a total extincti(»i 
of their liberties as it was in England by the whole 
career of William the Conqueror — ^we can easily ac- 
count for the great difference at this day between 
their constitution and ours, with respect to political 
freedom. 

One of the most oppressive measures of William 
the Conqueror was the enactment of the forest laws. 
He reserved to himself the exclusive privilege of kil- 
ling game throughout all England, and enacted the 
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most serere penalties on all who should attempt it 
without his permission. Not satisfied with this serere 
and most impolitic measure, William, to gratify his 
passion for the chase, laid waste a country of ahout 
fifty miles in circuit, drove out all the inhabitants, and 
threw down the villages and even churches, to make 
the New Forest in Hampshire ; thus exterminating at 
once above one hundred thousand inhabitants, many 
of whom perished from famine. It is not, therefore, 
without reason, that Lord Lyttleton remarks, that 
**Attila himself did not more justly deserve to be nam?a 
the Scourge of Gody than this merciless Nonnan." 
It was this severe restriction of the forest laws — this 
mark of servitude — that above every otner circum- 
stance, lay heavy on the English, and, in the reign of 
the succeeding prince, excited at length those vigorous 
efforts which produced the most favourable concessions 
for the general liberty. 

Preparatory to William's plan of reducing England 
mtirely under the feudal government, he found it ne- 
cessary to engage in and complete a very great under- 
taking. This was a general survey of all the kingdom, 
an account of its extent, its proprietors, their tenures, 
and their values ; the quantity of meadow, pasture, 
wood, and arable land, which they contained; the 
number of tenants,.cottagers, and servants of all de- 
nominations who lived upon them. Commissioners 
were appointed for this purpose, who, after six years 
employed in the survey, Drought him an exact account 
of the whole property in the kingdom. This monu- 
ment, called Doomsday'Booky the most valuable piece 
of antiquity possessed by any nation, is at this day in 
existence, and is preserved in the English Exchequer. 
It was, in the year 1782, printed by an order of parlia- 
ment. It may easily be concei^d how much it must 
tend to illustrate the ancient state of the kingdom. 

William II. sumamed Ruius, had all his father's 
vices, without his good qualities. No action of im- 
portance signalized his reign, which was of thirteen 
IV. — c 
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years' duration. The red king was a yiolent and ty- 
rannical prince, arbitrary and overbearing to his sub- 
jects, and unkind to his relaticais. The despotism c^ 
his authority, howeyer, kept the kingdom in peaceable 
submission. He indulged without reserve that dom- 
ineering policy which suited his temper; and which, 
if supported, as it was in him, with courage and /vig- 
our, proves often more successful in disorderly times 
than the deepest foresight and the most reGned pobti- 
cal wisdom. He left some laudable memorials of a 
truly loyal s];)irit in the building of the Tower of Lion- 
doD, Westminster Hall, and London Bridge. 

While hunting the stag, he was killed by a random 
shot of an arrow ; and leaving no legitimate issue, the 
succession devolved, of course, on Robert of Normandy, 
his elder brother ; but he was then too distant to as- 
sert his pretensions. This valiant prince was at that 
time distinguishing himself by his heroism in the first 
crusade against the infidels in Palestine, and the throne 
of England was, in the meantime, occupied by Henry, 
his younger brother, without opposition. The circum- 
stances in which Henry I. had acquired the croivn, 
had their influence upon the whole tenor of his life; 
so true it is, that fortune and accident often decide 
what shall be a man's character. Had Henry I. 
moimted the throne, as the nearest heir to the prece- 
ding monarch, it is not to be doubted, that, from Uie 
dispositions which he certainly possessed, he would 
have been a great, perhaps a good and virtuous prince; 
but his cause was a bad one, and was not easily to be 
supported with a good conscience and a virtuous char* 
acter. Not satisfied with the usurpation of the crown 
of England, he determined to strip his elder brother 
likewise of his dominions of Normandy. Robert re- 
lumed with all speed from his eastern expedition, but 
his army was defeated, and he himself taken prisoner. 
Henry carried him in triumph to England, where he 
ungenerously detained him in close confinement m 
Wales duruiof the remainder of his life. 
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A usurper must secure his power by acts di popu- 
larity. Henry, soon after his accession to the throne, 
granted a charter,* extremely favourable to the liber- 
ties of ihe people, and which has been justly regarded 
as the groundwork of the claim of privileges made by 
the English barons in the reign or king John, whicn 
he conmrmed by Magna Charta. These privileges, it 
is even contended by the zealous advocates for the 
rights of the people, were of a much more ancient 
date. " Henry I." says Lord Lyttleton, " by this chai^ 
ter restored the Saxon laws which were in use under 
Edward the. Confessor ;V but with such alterations, or, 
as he. styled them, emendations, as had been made by 
his father, with the advice of his parliament ; at the 
same time, annulling all civil customs and illegal ex- 
actions, by which 3ie realm had been unjustly op- 
pressed. The charter also contained very considerable 
mitigations of those feudal rights claimed by the king 
over his tenants, and by them over theirs, which either 
were the most burdensome in their own nature, or had 
been made so by an abusive extension. In short, all 
the liberty that could well be consistent with the 
safety and interest of the lord in his fief was allowed 
to the vassal by this charter ; and the profits due to 
the former were settled according to a determined and 
moderate rule of law. **It was," says Sir Henry 
Spelman, " the oriopnal of King John's Magna Charta, 
containing most of the articles of it, either particu- 
larly expressed, or, in general, under the confirmation 
it gives to the laws of Edward the Confessor." 

Henry was now absolutely master of England and 
Normandy. Fortune seemed to smile upon him, and 
to promise a reign of uninterrupted tranquillity ; but 
his life was near a period, and even that short interval 
was overcast with calamity. His only son, William, 
a youth of great promise, m whom all his hopes were 

* For the provisions of this charter, see Carte's History of 
I England, b. v. 1 48. 
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centred, and whom he loved with an excess of tender- 
ness, was drowned in his voyage from Normandy, 
whither his father had carried him, that he mi^ht be 
recognised as his successor in his foreign dominions. 
Henry from that moment lost all relish for hfe ; the 
remaining years of his reign were occupied chiefly in 
opposing the pretensions of his nephew, the son of 
his elder brother Robert ; who, with the aid of France, 
Bought to make good his title to the throne of his 
grandfa^er, William the Conqueror. The death of 
this prince, however, relieved him of his fears from 
that quarter. His daughter, Matilda, he had first 
given in marriage to the emperor, Henry V. of G-er- 
many. On his demise she had married Geofiry Plan- 
tagenet, eldest son of the count of Anjou. She -was 
destined by Henry to be his successor in the dominions 
of England and of Normandy. But he had impru- 
dently taken a measure which defeated these inten- 
tions. He had invited to his court his nephews, 
Stephen, son of the count of Blois. Stephen, ^;v^ho 
was grandson to William the Conqueror, by Adela, 
his fourth daughter, was a young man of talents and 
ambition ; he saw the success of his uncle's usurpa- 
tion, and meditated to run the same career. He used 
every art to gain popularity; and, by his bravery, 
generosity, and familiar address, he acquired the es- 
teem both of the nobility and the people. Henry, his 
uncle, died in Normandy, after a reign of thirty-five 
years, and left, by his will, his daughter Matilda 
neiress of all his dominions. Stephen was at that 
time likewise in Normandy, but hastening immediate- 
ly to England, he found the body of the nation dis- 
posed to acknowledge his pretensions. Hugh Bi^od, 
earl of Norfolk, and steward of the household, having 
averred upon oath, that the late king had expressed 
his intentions to make Stephen his' heir, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury anointed him king without fur- 
ther scruple. The chief pretext on which the parti- 
Bans of Stephen grounded their denial of the right of 
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Houy's daughter, Matilda, to>t}ie crown, was her ille- 
l^itimacy. Her mother Matilda, it was alleged, had 
m her youth taken the veil, and consequmtly Henry's 
marriage with her was illegal and impious. Tue 
pretext had no solid foundation, for it was clearly 
proved that the queen had never taken the vows, 
though, while living in a convent, she had worn the 
habit of a nun. The party of Stephen, however, had 
sach influence at Rome, that the pope (Innocent H.) 
declared his title good on the above ground. 

Stephen was a -usurper^ and therefore began his 
reign with many acts of popularity. It is indeed diffi- 
eolt to say, whether complacence might not have 
been his real character ; for his turbulent and cheouarw 
ed reign afforded no opportunity for a display ot the 
milder virtues, even if he possessed them. His com- 
petitor, Matilda, was extremely^ formidable, not only 
from foreign connexions, but from a numerous party 
d* the English, who were devoted to her interest 
Bavid^ king of Scotland, a prince of great valour and 
prowess, whose father, Msucolm Canmore, had maiw 
ried the sister of Henry L, espoused the cause of his 
mece Matilda, and made a formidable incursion into 
the heart of England, but sustained a signal defeat in 
the great battle of the Standard.* Robert, the earl 
of (Houcester,. a natural brother of Matilda, escorted 
her into England, with a numerous army, to vindicate 
her right to her father's kingdom. They engaged 
Stephen near to the city of Lincoln, defeated hia 
amty, and took him prisoner. Matilda was acknowl- 
edged immediately for lawful sovereign of the king- 
dom, and the unfortunate Stephen thrown into a dun- 
geon* But mark the caprice of fortune — the conduct 
of Matilda, haughty, insolent, and severe, became im- 
mediately disgustful to her subjects ; an insurrection 

• So ealled from tha English standard being mounted on a 
mast, fixed in a large chanot. — See an account of this batdi 
» Carte, b. v. § 77. 
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was fonned, which, before she was apprized of he* 
danger, drove her from her throne. Stephen vraa 
faken from his prison, and again recognised as sover- 
eign. Matilda fled the kingdom, and the death of 
her partisan, the earl of Gloucester, put an end to ail 
her prospects of ambition. 

Stephen was, however, now to compete with aneinr 
rival, more formidable than any that had yet opposed 
him. This was Heniy, the son of Matilda, a youth 
of the most promising abilities, and of great personal 
promise. W hile in the sixteenth year of his age, im- 
patient of signalizing himself in a field where he had 
so glorious an interest to contend for, he solicited his 
great-uncle, David, king of Scotland, to confer on him 
the order of knighthood, a ceremony considered as 
essential, in those days of chivalry, to the practice of 
arms. His mother invested him with the possession 
of Normandy. He succeeded to his father s inherit- 
ance of Anjou ; he married Eleanor, heiress of G-ui- 
enne and Poitou, the divorced wife of Lewis VIL of 
France ; and, possessed of these extensive domains, 
he now resolved to reclaim his hereditary dominions 
of England. He landed in England with a considera- 
ble force, and after taking several towns that refused 
to acknowledge his title and pretensions, he pre^ured 
to terminate his dispute with Stephen in a decisive 
engagement. Fortunately for all parties, Eustace, the 
eldest son and heir of Stephen, a weak prince, died 
at this critical juncture. Tnis event opened the way 
for an accommodation, of which these were the terms : 
— that Stephen should enjoy the crown during his 
life, which should devolve at his death to Henry, while 
William, the only surviving son of Stephen, shotold 
inherit Boulogne and his patrimonial estate. This 
treaty gave great joy to the kingdom, and passed into 
tffect soon after by the death of Stephen, and the 
peaceful accession of Henry Flantagenet to the throne 
of England. 

Henry H. succeeded to the kingdom of which hm 
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was in eyery sense most deserving, with the "anani- 
mous approbation of his subjects. Conscioas of his 
own powers, he employed himself without reserve in 
the reformation of abuses, which under his predeces- 
sors had acquired such root and strength as to have 
become part of the ccxistitution ; he dismissed imme- 
diately all the mercenary troops, who had committed 
groat disorders in the kingdom. 

To secure upon a firm foundation the liberties of the 
people, as well as his own prerogatives, he gave char- 
ters to many of the principal towns, by which the cit- 
izens claimed their freedom and privileges independ- 
ent ci all subject superiors. These charters are the 
groundwork of the English liberty, and the first shock 
which weakened the feudal government established 
by William the Conqueror. 

Henry's authority at home seemed to be fixed on 
the securest basis, and his power abroad was vesf ex- 
tensive. In right of his father, he was master of 
Anjou, Touraine and Maine; in that of his mother, of 
Normandy; and in that of his wife Eleanor, of Guienne, 
Poitou, St. Onge, Auvergne, Perigord, Angoumois, and 
theLimosin; to which he soon after added Brittany, 
by marrying his son, who was yet a child, to the infant 
heiress of that dukedom. Thus he was possessed of 
more than a third of France; and, enjoying the affec- 
tion of his subjects with a well-established authority 
in his kingdom of England— everything seemed to 
promise that he would be one of the happiest, as weU 
as one of the most powerful of the Emropean moik 
aichs ; but a gloomy cloud was gathering apace, which 
soon overwhelmed all these prospects of happiness. 
The clergy of his kingdom, headed by one of the most 
ambitious and daring of men, abndged his power, 
embroiled lus dominions, and entirely destroyed his 
peace- This man was Thomas al Becket, whom Henry 
had raised from meanness and obscurity to the highest 
offices of the state, and dignities in the church. From 
a menial in the law, he became ecclesiastic, Arch 
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deacon of Canterbury, Oon^able of the Tower, and 
Chancellor of England. His revenues were immense, 
his expenses incredible ; he lived with a pomp and 
retinae equal to that of his sorerei^, with whom he 
was on a footing of the most familiar intimacy and 
friendship. On the death of the archbishop of Canter* 
bury, the king, who had in view to reform ecclesiasti 
cal as well as civil abuses, conferred the primacv ot 
England on his favourite Becket, as he expected that, 
firom gratitude and a^ection to his bene&ctor, h< 
would the more readily co-oj)erate in his measures ; 
but he was miserably disappointed. Becket's promo- 
tion to the archbishopric of Canterbury, which made 
him for life the second person in the kingdom, pro- 
duced a total change in his conduct and demeanour. 
He resigned immediately the office of Chancellor, and 
affected in his own person the most mortified appear- 
ance of rigorous sanctity. He soon manifested the 
motive of this surprising change. A clergyman had 
debauched the daughter of a gentleman, and murdered 
the father to prevent the elects of his resentment. 
The king insisted that this atrocious villain should be 
tried by the civil magistrate ; Becket stood up for the 
pivileges of the church, and refused to deliver him up. 
He appealed to the see of Rome. This was the time 
for Henry to make his decisive attack against the im« 
munities claimed by the church, when, to defend these, 
it must vindicate the foulest of crimes. He summoned 
a general council of the nobility and prelates at Claren- 
don, where the following regulations were enacted : 
that churchmen when accused of crimes, should be 
tried in the civil courts ; that the king should ulti- 
matelv judge in ecclesiastical and spiritual appeals ; 
that the prelates should furnish the public supplies as 
barons; that forfeited i^oods* should not be protected in 
churches. These, with several other regulations, 
were subscribed by all the bishops present, and Becket, ^ 
with much reluctance, was obliged to add his name to 
the number. It remained that the pope should ratify 
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these reg^olatioiis, which was to expect that he woald 
abridge his own authority. Alexander IIL perempto* 
rily refused it, and Becket, pretendinc^ the deepest 
remorse for his rash acquiescence in su<£ impious con- 
cessions, prevailed on his holiness to absolve him frook 
the offeoce. Henry now p^ceived that he had no 
alteroatiye but to take the strongest measures. He 
summoned a council at Northamptcm, where Becket 
defended his cause in person, but was condemned as 
guilty of contempt of the king's authority, and as 
wanting in that allegiance he h^ sworn to nis sover* 
eign. His whole estates and property were confisca- 
ted^ and three several proseculious immediately brought 
against him, to account for sums he had received and 
improperly expended during his several offices. The 
courage of the prelate seemed to grow from his mis- 
fortunes : arrayed in his e|»scopal garments, and with 
the cross in his hand, he repaired to the palace, entered 
the royal apartments, and boldly declared that he put 
himself under the protection of the supreme pontin of 
the Christian church. He then took his leave, and 
embarked immediately for the continent, where Louis, 
king of France, who was Henry's mortal enem^,gave 
him a most cordial reception, and on his arrivu. at 
Borne, the pope honoured him with the highest marks 
of • distinction. Henry, exasperated at these favours 
shown to an exile and a traitor, resolved at once to throw 
off all dependence on the See of Rome.* He imme- 
diately issued orders to his iusticiaries, prohibitiog, 
under the severest penalties, all appeals to the pope 
or archbishop of Canterbury ; and he declared it trea- 
son to brinff from him any mandate into the kingdom* 
Becket, in his turn, issued from Rome a sentence of 
excommnnication against all the king's ministry, and 
threatened the same sentence against Henry himselj^ 
if he did not immediately repent and atone for hi 
past condnct. 

The consequences of papal excommunications were 
Vk those days (as we have seen) extremely fata^ 
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Henrjr was aware of his danger, and began to fear 
that he had carried his resentment too far. It is 
probable that he £3und his subjects disapproved of his 
procedure; and he now seemed inclmed to brin^ 
matters to an accommodation. Becket, who regretted 
his substantial losses, was equally disposed to a recon- 
ciliation ; the pMate was allowed to return, and had 
an interview with his sovereign, whose generosity 
agreed to restore him and his adherents to all their 
benefices, and to allow matters to remain on the foot- 
ing they had been before their differences. 

£ecket gloried in his heart at this triumph, which 
served only to increase his ambition, insolence and 

Erf sumption. The condescension of Henry convinced 
im of his own superiority, and of his sovereign's 
weakness. He began to make triumphal processions 
through the kingdom, and to exercise his spiritual 
and judicial powers with the most arbitrary increase 
of authority. The archbishop of York, who, in his 
absence, crowned the king's eldest son, was suspend- 
ed from his function, as were several other prelates 
who had officiated at the solemnity. Deposition and 
excommunication were daily occurrences, and Henry, 
who was then in Normandy, heard with surprise and 
indignation, that his whole kingdom was in a flame, 
from the turbulent and tyrannical conduct of the pri- 
mate. A few hasty words which he uttered upon the 
first intelligence of these disorders were interpreted by 
some of his servants into a mandate. Four of them 
immediately embarked for England, where they ar- 
rived next day, and finding Becket in the act of cele- 
brating vespers in the cathedral church of Canterbury, 
they beat out his brains before the altar. Thus the 
man, who ought to have fallen by public justice as a 
traitor, was, firom the mode of his death, considered 
as a saint and martyr. 

The murder of JBecket gave the king unfei^ed 
concern ; he saw that his death would produce uiose 
very effects with regard to the church, which he most 
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wished to prevent ; and that the hulk of his suhjects, 
blinded hy the influence of their priests and ccmfessors, 
would consider him as his murderer. He made the 
most ample submissions to the Pope, who pardoned 
him on assurance of sincere repentance. 

The minds of the people were withdrawn from 
these disquieting topics, by an object of no less im* 
portance. The Irich, an ancient and early civilized 
people, who for some time after their first conyersion 
to Christianity are said to have outshone all the na- 
tions of the w est in learning and the knowledge of 
the uts and sciences, were replunged into barbarism 
by the invasion of the Danes, who overran the whole 
country, and kept the natives in the most oppressive 
state of dependance and servitude. In the period of 
which we now treat, the country was divided into 
five principalities, Ulster, Leinster, Munster, Meath 
and Connaught ; each of which was governed by a 
prince of its own ; but these five principalities were 
subdivided among a number of petty chiefs, who ac- 
knowledged very little subordination to the prince. 
Dermot M'Morroch, a weak licentious tyrant, who 
was king of Leinster, had ravished the daughter of 
the king of Meath, who, in revenge for the injury, 
with the aid of a neighbouring prince, expelled him 
from his kingdom. The ravisher sought protection 
of Henry, and ofiered to hold his crown tributary to 
that^ of England in case he should recover it by his 
assistance. Henry empowered his subjects, by letters 
patent, to arm in defence of the exile. Several of the 
nobility, particulariy the earl of Pembroke, sumamed 
StrongDow, raised troops for the purpose of an inva- 
sion. They landed in Ireland, and were laying waste 
the . country, and reducing everything to subjection, 
when Henry himself, jealous of their success, in case 
they shoula achieve the conquest without his per- 
sonal assistance, landed in that kingdom in the year 
U72, with a few troops, and took possession of the 
country with very little opposition. He proceeded 
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from Wat«rford to Dublm, and received the submis- 
sion of all the chiefs of Leinster and Ivleath. Many 
of the chiefs, likewise, of Munster and of Connaught, 
followed the same example. But Koderic O'Connor, 
the prince of Connaught, and nominal monarch ol 
Ireland, still refused to submit. It was not till thret 
years afterward that he acknowledged the sovereign* 
ty of Henry, which acknowledgment he signified by 
sending deputies to the king at Windsor, who re- 
ceived this flattering embassy with great solemnity 
in full council. The record of this transaction has 
been preserved, and fully explains the nature of the 
submission demanded from the Irish. Henry con- 
sidered himself as the feudal monarch of Ireland; 
and Roderic, in his own name, and in the name of all 
his vassals, was required to do him homage and pay 
him tribute. The tribute stipulated was every tenth 
hide of land, to be applied to the use of the puhlic, 
and a proper provision of hawks and hounds to be 
Aimished annually for the king's pleasures. All Ire- 
land was to be subjected to these stipulations, except 
those parts of the country which the earl of Pembroke 
and his followers had conquered before the arrival of 
Henry, which were left in the absolute possession of 
the W elsh and English barons. These were the ter 
ritorics of Meath, Wexford, Dublin, and Waterford, 
which were denominated the English pale* Henry 
divided Ireland into counties, and appointed vicecom- 
ites or shenfifs to preserve the peace: he erected 
courts of justice, and introduced the laws of England; 
but he took no steps to establish or secure his authcnr- 
ity in Ireland ; and .no sooner had he crossed the 
channel, than the Irish chiefs renounced their alleg^ 
ance, and the English and Welsh barons were left to 
defend their possessions of the pale in. the middle of a 
hostile country in the best way they could. Henry 
seemed now mcreasing in power and glory, and in 
every happiness that could now from the afi(ectioa of 
his subjects. He had caused his eldest son, Henrys to 
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be anointed ^gv and acknowledged for his successor. 
His second sod, Richard, was invested with the sover- 
eignty of Guienne and.Poitou. His third, Geoffrey, 
had, in the right of his wife, the dutchy of Brittany * 
and John, the yomigest, was destined to he monarch 
of Ireland. This exaltation of his children was the 
source of calamities and disquiets which embittered 
the life of this excellent prince, and at length brought 
him to an untimely grave. 

The story of Rosamond Clifford is familiar to all 
who, at any time, have amused themselves with bal- 
lad and romance. The jealousy which this beautifhl 
fiivourite occasioned in tne breast of Eleanor, the con- 
sort of Henry, and the disquiets which that monarch 
sustained from her haughty and disgusting temper, 
are no fiction, though, perhaps, the barbarous revenge 
by the murder of Rosamond, in the bower of WocS- 
stock, may be accounted such.* 

Prince Henry, a proud and ambitious youth, was 
not satisfied with the honours paid him by his father, 
without receiving a present share in the administra- 
tion. Geoffrey and Kichard, of the same disposition 
with their brother, were persuaded by the queen to as- 
sert their title to their several territories ; and on re- 
fusal of their demands, they betook themselves to the 
court of France, where they received protection and 
assurances of assistance from Lewis. They drew to 
their interest many of the greatest barons of England > 
and these unnatural children prepared, with the aid 
of a powerful army, to invade and dispossess their fa- 
ther of his dominions. The heroism of Henry's mind 
got the better of his feelings as a parent. He flew to 

* Carte vindicates Henrv from this stain on his character, 
by endeavouring to prove tnat his connexion with Rosamond 
ceased on his marriage with Queen Eleanor ; but a register 
€f the birth of Geoffrev Plantagenet, Rosamond's youn^t 
son, which exists in the Cotton Library, disproves this. — 
See Percy's Reliques of Ancient Poetry, vol. ii.— Introduction 
to the Ballad of Pair Rosamond. 
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the contiuent, opposed them with spirit in every quar- 
ter, and had speedily reduced the confederated reoels, 
with their foreign ally, to propose terms of reconcilia- 
tion, when he was alarmed hy an irruption from Wil- 
liam, king of Scotland. Rctumin^ to England, he 
found the ancient leaven of disaffection, on account of 
Becket's murder, revived, and violently fermenting in 
the hreaste of his subjects. To conciliate their minds, 
he resolved on expiating his alleged guilt, by the most 
solemn penance and humiliation. He walked bare* 
footed through the city of Canterbury, and, on arriving 
at the cathedral, prostrated himself on the ground be- 
fore the tomb of the martyr, and passed a day and 
night in fasting and prayer. Not satisfied with this 
mortification, he submitted his bare shoulders to be 
scourged by the monks of the chapter. Absolved now 
from all his offences, reconciled to the church and to 
his subjects, he prepared to revenge the depreda- 
tions of the Scots, which he did in the most effectual 
manner by a decisive victory, in which "William their 
king became his prisoner. The foreign rebels, finding all 
disturbances quieted at home, abandoned their enter- 
prise ; but the turbulent and ambitious spirit of the prin- 
ces was not quieted. Jealous of each other, they concur- 
red in no measures except those of resistance and op- 
position to their father. Two of them, indeed, expi- 
ated their crime by an early death. Geoffrey, who -was 
stigmatized in England by the name of the child of 
perdition^ was killed in a toumament at Paris ; and 
Henry, the eldest, died of a fever, lamentiog on his death- 
bed his unnatural conduct with the deepest remorse. 
The afflictions of Henry were not at an end. Philip^ 
now king of France, disputed his title to the guardian- 
ship of Geoffrey's son, Arthur, prince of Brittany, and 
threatened a formal invasion. Kichard was a^in se- 
duced from his duty, and openly ranged himself on the 
Bide of the king of France ; and Henry saw his conti- 
nental dominions invaded, plundered, anc possessed 
by the confederates. A treaty, however, was set cm 
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foot, in which, after many mortifying concessions, 
jtienry agreed to defray the charges of the war to the 
king of France, and to give a free pardon to all his re- 
bellious lords and their vassals. A list was presented 
to him of their names, among whom he saw that of 
his son John, his &vourite child, whom he had till 
that moment helieved faithful to his duty. The un- 
happy father hroke out into expressions of the utmost 
despair, cursed the day on which he had received his 
miserable being, and bestowed on his ungrateful clul- 
dren a malediction, which he never could be prevailed 
on to retract. A lingering fever, caused by a broken 
heart, soon after terminated his life. Richard, it is 
said, came to view the body of his father ; and, struck 
with remorse, accused himself in the deepest terms with 
having contributed by his unnatural conduct to brinff his 
parent to the grave. Thus died Henry, in the fifty- 
eighth year of his age, an ornament to the English 
throne, and a monarch surpassing all his contemporaries 
in the valuable qualities of a sovereign. During his 
reign, all foreign improvements in literature and polite- 
ness, in the laws and the arts, seem to have been, in 
a good measure, transplanted into England ; and that 
kingdom was become little inferior, in those respects, 
to any of its continei^tal neighbours. Henry's atten- 
tion to the administration of justice had gamed him 
80 great a reputation, that even foreign and distant 

Srinces made him the umpire of their differences : he 
etermined a dispute regarding some controverted 
territory between the kings of Navarre and Castile. 
The reign of Henry was remarkable for an innovation 
which was afterward carried further by his successors, 
and was attended by the most important, consequences 
to the govemment. He abolished that military force 
which was established by the feudal institutions, by 
exchanging the military services of the crown's vassals 
for money. These payments were termed scutate, 
and they were employed by the sovereign in levying 
troops from abroad. W hether this policy was beno' 
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flcial or otherwise, is disputable; one good conse- 
quBDce, at least, was, that it weakened the strict bonds 
of the feudal sjrstem, which was a fertile source both 
of despotism in the prince, and anarchy and disorder 
among the vassals. 

Richard I. sumamed CosurdeLeon, the lion-hearted, 
had all those qualities which gain the admiration of 
a romantic age, but few that could conduce to the 
happiness of his subjects, or command the approbation 
of posterity. The whole of his reign was a tale of 
romance, mtrepid valour, imprudence, and misfortune. 
All Europe was at this time infected with the enthu- 
siasm of the holy wars; and Richard, immediately 
jpon his accession, prepared to signalize himself in an 
expedition to Palestme, which his conscience, or rather 
his romantic turn of mind, represented to hino. as the 
only field of real glory for a Christian prince. Little 
regardful of the interests of his people, he raised an 
immense sum of money by all the various methods of 
arbitrary enforcement, and forming a league with 
Philip Augustus, king of France, who possessed some- 
what of his ovTn disposition, though with less gener* 
osity, the two sovereigns agreed to join their forces in 
an expedition against the Infidels. Many were the 
mistrusts and mutual reconciliations betweei^ these 
two monarchs. At length, after the takmg of Acre, 
and a few other- successful exploits jointly performed, 
Philip thought proner to return to France, and left the 
field of diory to Richard without a rival. The English 
monarch went on from victory to victory. The most 
remarkable of his battles was that near to Ascalon, 
where he engaged and defeated Saladin, the most re- 
nowned of the Saracen monarchs, and left forty thou- 
sand of the enemy dead upon the field. Ascalon sur- 
rendered, as did several other cities, to the victorious 
Richard, who now prepared for the sieffe of Jerusalem ; 
but at the most important crisis, which, if fortunate, 
as everythiog seemed to promise, would have termi- 
nated the expedition in the most glorious manner the 
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iiDg of England, on a Teview of his anny, found them 
80 wasted with famine, with fatigue, and eren with 
victory, that, with the utmost mortification of heart, 
he was ohliged entirely to abandon the enterprise. 
The war was finished by a truce with Saladm, in 
which it was agreed that the Christian pilgrims should 
pass to Jerusalem in perfect security. Kichard now 
thought of returning to his dominions ; but unwilling 
to put himself in the power of his rival Philip, by 
traversing the kingdom of France, he' sailed with a 
single ship to Italy, and was wrecked near Aquileia. 
Thence proceeding to Ragusa, and putting on a pil- 
grim's disguise, he resolved to make his way, on foot, 
through Germany. He was discovered, however, at 
Vienna, by Leopold, duke of Austria, and thrown into 
prison by the command of the emperor Henry YL 
No sooner was Richard's situation known to his sub- 
jects, than they Tied with each other in contributions 
for his ransom, which was fixed at an exorbitant sum 
by the emperor, and opposed with every artifice of the 
meanest policy by the king of France. His brother 
John, likewise, who in his absence had endeavoured 
to usurp the government of England, is said to have 
had a conference with Philip, in which the perpetual 
captivity of Richard was agreed upon, while he him- 
seUTwas to be secured upon the English throne. These 
cabals, however, were unsuccessful. Richard obtained 
his liberty on payment of a ransom equal to about 
thtee hundred thousand pounds sterling, which his 
subjects levied by the cheerful contributions of all 
ranks of the state. On his return to his dominions, 
he was received with the utmost transports of delight 
and satisfaction. Richard had given nis subjects no 
real cause of affection towaid him — during a reign of 
ten years, he was but four months in the kingdom : 
but it is the disposition of the English to revere hero- 
ism, and to commiserate misfortune. His traitorous 
brother, after some submission, was received into fa- 
vour ; and Richard, during the residue of his reign, 
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employed himself in a spirited rerenge against the 
perfidious Philip, whose dominions he harassed by a 
war, which he carried into the heart of France. A 
treaty, however, was brought about by the pope's leg- 
ate, and the contest was terminated soon after by the 
death of Richard, who, in an assault upon the casUe 
of one of his rebellious vassals in the Limosin, was 
killed by an arrow. He died in the tenth year of his 
reign, and forty-second of his age. 

His brother John, sumamed Sans terre, or Lack- 
land, who was then in England, succeeded to the 
throne without opposition. There was, however, a 
claimant alive, whom John, by every means, wished 
to get rid of; this was Prince Arthur, the son of his 
brother Geoffrey, who, at this time, under the protec- 
tion, and with the aid of Philip, king of France, had 
secured to his interest the continental provinces. The 
war, therefore, which Richard had waged with France 
was renewed with great animosity, but was of short 
contmuance, for Arthur, on whose account it had been 
raised, together with his mother Constance, suspect- 
ing treachery from the French monarch, threw theni- 
selves on the clemency of John. A suspicion better 
founded of the more treacherous designs of his uncle, 
soon after compelled Arthur again to fly to Philip his 
former prote(?tor; hostilities were renewed between 
France and England, and the brave youth, who ven- 
tured to head a little army of his own countrymen, 
fell once more into the handsof John, who determined 
to rid himself of all further vexation on that score. 
The fate of Arthur is uncertain : he was never heard 
of from the moment of his confinement. The most 
probable account is, that he was poinarded by John 
himself, who found in those servants to whom he 
gave the murder in charge, a reluctance to execute 
their horrid commission** John, whose character had 

♦Hume directly charges John with stabbing Arthur with 
hia own hajadB.—Hum^ chap. z. As also Carte, though hf 
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always beeu disgustiog to the English, was now com- 
pletely detested ; and coascious of the estimation in 
which he was held by his subjects, he regulated hinn 
self, through the whole course of his reign, by those 
tyrannical maxims of policy, which hold the principle 
of fear in the subject to be equiyalent to atfection. 
Philip, his active nval, in a few successful inroads en- 
tirely despoiled him of his continental dominions. He 
made some pitiful efforts to regain them, which ex- 
posed him to the contempt of Europe. In this situa^ 
tion, detested and despised, a controversy with his 
clergy with regard to the supplying of the vacant see of 
Canterbury embroiled him with me church, and drew 
on him the indignation and censure of the pope, who, 
degrading the prelate whom he had chosen, named 
another in his place. 

John, unwillmg to submit to the first stretch of ec- 
clesiastical authority, refused to acquiesce in the 
pope's nomination, and, with the most impolitic yio- 
lence sent some of his knights to expel the Augustine 
monks of Canterbury from their convent, and to take 
possession of their treasures. Innocent III., who 
Knew his own powers and the weakness of the person 
with whom he had to contend, sent three English 
prelates to inform him, that if he persevered in tnese 
injurious and undutiful measures, he would put his 
dominions under the sentence of an interdict. The 
threat was disregarded, and the interdict pronounced* 
By that formidable sentence, a stop was immediately 
put to divine service through the whole kingdom, and 
to the administration of all the sacraments, except 
baptism. The church doors were shut, and the stat- 
ues of the saints laid upon the ground ; the dead were 
refused burial, and wjre thrown in the ditches and on 
the highways. The people were discharged the use 
of animal food, and debarred from shaving their 
beards, or giving any attention to their appar^. Ev- 

disbelieves some of the particulars to which Hume attaches 
tn^^CarU, book vi. 70. 
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enr circumstance in short, seemed calculated to inspire 
religious terror. It was in vain that John opposed 
his temporal power to this proof of ecclesiastical au- 
thority : the pope seconded his Mow hy the sentence 
of excommunication, which absolved the people from 
all allegiance to his government, and rendered liixn 
impious and unfit for human society. John, however, 
despised, detested, and excommunicated, contimied 
still refractory ; he endeavoured to maintain his au- 
thority by the most cruel acts of tyranny and vio- 
lence. Tne pope, to finish his part, pronounced a sen- 
tence of deposition ; and, at the same time, made a 
donation of the kingdom of England to Philip of 
France, who prepared immediately an immense land 
and naval armament to take possession of his new 
territories. But the scheme of the pope was deeper 
laid : it was by no means his intention that Philip 
should join England to the dominions of France ; his 
view was to intmiidate John into an absolute submis- 
sion to his authority from the terror of the danglers 
that hung over him. At the same time that he made 
this donation to Philip, he sent his legate into Eng- 
land, who acquainted John, that it was still ij^ his 
power to prevent the impending ruin by putting him- 
self and his kingdom implicitly under the protection 
of the holy see. John eager] y grasped at the offered 
condition, and, in a solemn convocation of the nobles 
and people, took an oath upon his knees, by which, 
for tne expiation of his sins, he surrendered to Pope 
Innocent, and his successors, all his dominions, and 
every prerogative of his crown, and engaged to hold 
them as his holiness's vassal for a yearly tribute of a 
thousand marks. 

Philip, incensed at the intelligence of this negotia- 
tion, by which he saw the pope had plainly over- 
reached him, determined, notwithstanding, to prose- 
cute the war. An insurrection, however, in bis own 
territories, and a successful attack made upon his fleet 
by the English admiral, in which four hundred of 
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ships were taken and destroyed, obliged him entirely 
to abandon the enterprise. 

John was now at ease from foreign hostilities, but 
he had too plainl^r manifested his mean and odious 
character to hope for the allegiance or quiet submis- 
sion of his subjects. LangtcHi, archbishop of Cantei^ 
bury, who had been installed, in consequence of the 
pope's nomination, against the will of the king,'and 
who was his inveterate enemy, had formed a plan for 
the reformation of the ^vemment. A charter, yery 
farourable to the liberties of the people, and tending 
to abridge the power of the sovereign in many capital 
articles, had been granted by Heniy I. A copy of 
this charter which had never been followed by any 
substantial effect, came into the possession of Lang- 
ton, who, in a conference with some of the principal 
barons, proposed that on the ground of these con- 
cessions from his predecessor, they should insist, that 
John should grant a solemn confirmation and ratifica- 
tion of their liberties and privileges. The barons 
bound themselves with an oath to support their claims 
hy a vigorous and steady perseverance. An applica- 
turn was drawn up and presented to the sovereign, 
who, tmwilling to yield and unable to refuse, appealed 
to the holy see. The pope had now an interest to 
support his vassal, and he wrote instantly to En^fland, 
requiring, by his supreme authority, that all confedera- 
cies among the barons, which tended to disturb the 
peace of the kingdom, should be immediately put an 
end to. This requisition met with its just disregard. 
The associated barons had taken the most effectual 
measures to enforce their claims. They had assem 
bled an army of two thousand knights, and a very nu- 
merous body of foot. With these forces they sur* 
rounded the residence of the court, which was then 
at Oxford, and transmitting to the king a scroll of the 
chief articles of their demand, they were answered, 
that he had si^emnly sworn never to comply with any 
one of them. They proceeded immediately to ho»i 
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till ties, laid siege to Northampton, took the town of 
Bedford, and marched to London, where they were 
received with the acclamations of all ranks of the peo- 

Sle. The king, who fomid his partisans daily abaa- 
oning him, hegan now to talk in a more submis- 
aive strain. He offered, first to suhmit all differences 
to the pope, and this being peremptorily refused, he at 
length acquainted the comederates, that it was his sa- 
preme pleasure to grant all their demands. At Run- 
n^ede, between Staines and Windsor, a spot which 
will be deemed sacred to the latest posterity, a solemn 
conference was held between John and the assembled 
barons of England, when, after a very short debate, 
the king signed and sealed that great charter, which 
is at this day the foundation and bulwark of English 
liberty — Magna Chaeta. 

The substance of this important charter is as fol- 
lows. The clergy were allowed a free election to all 
vacant church preferments, the king renouncing his 
power of presentation. Every person aggrieved in 
ecclesiastical matters was allowed a freedom of ap- 
peal to the pope, and for that purpose allowance w^s 
given to every man to go out of the kingdom at 
pleasure. The fines upcm churchmep for any offence 
were ordained to be proportional to their temporal, not 
their ecclesiastical, possessions. The barons w^ere 
secured in the custody of the vacant abbies and their 
dependant convents. The reliefs or duties to be paid 
for earldoms, baronies, and knip^hts' fees, were fixed 
at a rated sum, according to their value, whereas be- 
fore they had been arbitrary. It was decreed that 
barons should recover the lands of their vassals for- 
feited for felony, after being a year and a day in pos- 
session of the crown; that they should enjoy the 
wardships of their military tenants, who held other 
lands of the crown by a different tenure ; that a per- 
son knighted by the king, though a minor, should 
enjoy the privileges of a man come of age, provided 
he was a ward of the crowiL It was enacted, that 
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heirs should many without any disparagement, that 
is, that no sum should be demanded by the superior 
or overlord upon the marriage of his yassal. No 
scutage or tax was to be imposed upon the people, but 
by the great council of the nation, except in three par- 
ticular cases — the king's captivity, the knighting his 
eldest son, and the marriage of his eldest daughter. 
When the sreat council was to be assembled, the 
prelates, earls, and great barons were to be called to 
It by a particular writ, the lesser barons by a sum- 
mons from the sheriff. It was ordained that the king 
should not seize any baron's lands for a debt to the 
crown, if the baron' possessed personal property suffi- 
cient to discharge the debt. No vassal was allowed 
to sell so much of his land as to incapacite him from 
performing the necessary service to his lord. 

With respect to the people, the following were the 
principal clauses calculated for their benefit. It was 
ordained that all the privileges and immunities grant- 
ed by the king to his barons should be also granted by 
the barons to their vassals. That oae weight and one 
measure should be observed throughout the kingdom. 
That merchants should be allowed to transact all 
business without being exposed to any arbitrary tolls 
or impositions ; that they, and all freemen, should be 
allowed to go out of the kingdom and return to it at 
pleasure^ London, and all cities and boroughs, shall 
preserve their ancient liberties, immunities, and free 
customs. Aids or taxes shall not be required of them, 
except by the consent of the great council. No towns 
or mdividuals shall be obliged to make or support 
bridges, unless it has been the immemorial custom. 
The goods of every freeman shall be disposed of ac- 
cording to his will or testament ; if he die intestate, 
his heirs at law shall succeed to them. The king's 
courts of justice shall be stationary, and shall no longer 
follow his person ; they shall be open to every one, 
and justice shall no longer be bought, refused, or de* 
layed by them. The sheriffs shall be incapacitated to 
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determine pleas of the crown, and shall not pat any 
peiBQQ upon his trial from rumour or suspicion alone, 
out upon the evidence of lawful witnesses. No free- 
man snail be taken or imprisoned, or dispossessed of 
his free tenements or liberties, or outlawed or banish- 
ed, or any way hurt or injured, unless by the legal 
judgment of his peers^ or by the law of the land; and 
aU who suffered otherwise in this and the former 
reigns, shall be restored to their rights and posses- 
sions. Every freeman shall be fined in proportion to 
his fault, and no fine* shall be levied on him to his 
utter ruin. 

Such were the stipulations in favour of the higher 
orders of the state, the barons, the clergy, the land- 
holders, and freemen. But that part of the people 
who tilled the ground, who constituted in all proba- 
bility the majority of the nation, seem to have been 
very lightly considered in this great charter of free- 
dom. They had but one single clause in their favour, 
which stipulated that no vUlain or rustic should by 
any fine be bereaved of his carts, his ploughs, and in- 
struments of husbandry ; in other respects they were 
considered as a part of a property belonging to an es- 
tate, and were transferase along with the horses, 
cows, and other moveables, at the will of the owner. 
John, at the same time that he signed the Magna 
Charta, was compelled by the barons to sign the 
Charta de Foresta, a deed of the most important na- 
ture to the liberties of the subject. William the Con- 
queror, we have remarked, had reserved to himself 
the exclusive privilege of killing game over all Eng^ 
land, and the penalties on any subject encroaching 
upon this right of the sovereign were most oppressif^e 
and tyrannical. The most rigorous of these penalties 
were abolished by the Charta de Foresta ; pecuniary 
fines were substituted for death and demembration. 
These woods and forests that had been tsJcen from 
their proprietors in the former reigns were now re- 
stored to them, and everv man was left at liberty to 
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enclose his woods, or to conyert them into arable land 
at his pleasure. 

The barons, in order to secure the observance of 
these important charters, prevailed likewise on John, 
who was ready to grant everything, that twenty-tive 
of their own number should be appointed conservators 
of the public liberty. The ease with which John had 
made all these concessions was entirely a piece of 
simulation on the part of that treacherous prince. 
The barons were lulled iiUo security, and had dis- 
banded their forces, without taking any measures for 
reassembling them, while John, in the meantime, had 
privately enlisted a large body of foreign troops, Ger- 
mans, Brabantines, and Flemmgs, who, landing in the 
kingdom, immediately commenced hostilities. An 
English army, headed by the earl of Salisbury, was 
hkewise in the king's interest ; and by these acting in 
different parts at the same time, storming every cita- 
del which refused to acknowledge the king's absolute 
authority, and burning, massacring, and plundering in 
every quarter, the whole kingdom was a scene of 
horror and devastation. 

The barons, unable to act in concert or to raise an 
army that could stand before these ravages, were re- 
duced to the desperate measure of entreating aid from 
France. • Philip immediately despatched his eldest son, 
Lewis, at the head of an army oi seven thousand men. 
The barons became bound to acknowledge him as 
their lawful sovereign ; and the first effect of his ap- 
pearance in the kingdom was the desertion of a very 
targe part of John's foreign troops, who refused to 
serve against the heir of their master. Lewis ad- 
vanced to London, where he received the submissions 
of the people, who took the oath of fealty ; but dis- 
coveries were soon made that tended at once to with- 
draw the English from all allegiance to their foreign 
master. One of the French courtiers (the Viscount 
de Melun) had declared upon his deathbed that he 
knew, from the mouth of Lewis, that it was his in- 

IV. — K 
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tention to exterminate entirely the English barons, 
and to bestow their estates and dignities upon hia 
own French subjects. This, though a most improba- 
ble scheme, received some confirmation from the visi- 
ble partiality that Lewis already showed to his for^ 
eign subjects. The most powerful of the nobility took 
the alarm immediately ; they even chose to join their 
unworthy sovereign, rather than be the dupes and 
victims of a treacherous foreigner. John, with these 
aids, was resolved to make a vigorous effort for the 
preservation of his crown. But this vicious tyrant, 
from whom England could in no situation have ever 
received benefit, was cut off by a fever at Newark. 
Henry III., his son, a boy of nine years of age, was 
immediately crowned at Bristol, under the auspices 
of the earl of Pembroke, mareschal of England, who 
was at the same time appointed guardian of the king 
and protector of the realm. The disaffected barons, 
whose object of hatred and enmity was now- removed, 
returned cheerfully to their allegiance. Lewis found 
himself deserted by all his partisans among the En- 
glish ; an engagement ensued, in which the French 
troops were defeated ; and their prince, finding his 
cause to be daily declining, was glad at last to con- 
clude a peace with the Protector, and entirely to 
evacuate the kingdom. 



CHAPTER IX. 

State of Europe in the Thirteenth Century— The 

Crusades. 

"While these eventful transactions were carrying or 
in England, and John, by compulsion, was making 
those concessions to his barons, which a wise and a 
good prince would not have thought it injurious to 
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regal digDitv to have volantariiy granted, a yomig 
emperor had beea elected in Germany, and enjoyed 
the throne which Otho IV. had resigned before his 
death; this was Frederick II., son of the emperor 
Henry VI. The emperors, at this time, were much 
more powerful than their neighbouring monarchs of 
France ; for, besides Suabia, and the other extensive 
territories which Frederick had in Gernmny, he like- 
wise possessed Naples and Sicily by inheritance ; and 
Lombardy, though sometimes struggling for inde- 
pendence, had long been considered as an appanage 
of the empire. 

The pope reigned absolute at Rome, where all the 
municipal magistrates were subject to his control and 
authority. JVfilan, Brescia, Mantua, Vicenza, Padua, 
Ferrara, and almost all the cities of Romagna, had, 
under the pope's protection, entered into a confederacy 
against the emperor. Cremona, Bergamo, Modena, 
Pamia, Reggio, and Trent were of the imperial party. 
These opposite interests produced the factions of 
Guelph and Ghibelline, which for a length of time 
embroiled all Italy in divisions, and split towns and 
even families into parties. The Guelphs stood up for 
the supremacy of the pope, the Ghibellines for that 
of the emperor. 

Frederick II., by his policy and his arms, carried on 
a vigorous contest with four popes successively, with- 
out bringing any of them to submission. By two of 
these popes, Gregory IX. and Innocent TV., he was 
excommunicated and solemnly deposed; but Fred- 
erick kept possession of -his throne and maintained 
his independence. In consequence of the last sen- 
tence of deposition, he wrote, in the most spirited 
manner to all the princes of Germany, "I am not 
the first '' says he, " whom the clergy have treated 
so unworthily, and I shall not be the last. But you 
are the cause of it, by obeying those hypocrites, whose 
ambition, you are sensible, is carried beyond all 
bounds. How many in&mous actions may you not 
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discover in the court of Rome ! While those pontifiV 
are abandoned to the vices of the age, and intoxicated 
with pleasure, the ^eatness of their wealth ex tin* 
guishes in their minds all sense of religion. It is, 
therefore, a work of charity to deprive them of tliose 
pernicious treasures which are their ruin ; and in this 
cause you ought all to co-operate with me." 

Innocent IV. endeavoured by eVery engine in his 
power to excite the Germans to rebel against this 
spirited emperor. Conspiracies were formed against 
his life — assassins hired to murder him — and several 
attempts made to cut him off by poison. Of all these 
iniquitous proceedings he made loud complaints, -which 
the pope never gave himself the trouble of answ^ering. 
Whether these machinations were in the end efifectual 
is not certainly known ; but Frederick, after a life of 
much disquiet, died at Naples in the fifty-second yeai 
of his age, and thirty-eighth of his reign. 

For eighteen years after the death of Frederick II., 
the Germanic empire was without a sovereign, and 
was rent by incessant factions and divisions. Yet, 
distracted as they were among themselves, the Ger- 
mans allowed the pope to gain nothing by their situa- 
tion. Italy, indeed, was equally a prey to factions, 
which gave the popes too much to do at home to 
think of meddling with the afiairs of a distant king 
dom. France was still weak, and Spain was divided 
between the Christians and Mahometans. England, 
as we have seen, was a miserable theatre of civil -war 
and anarchy. Yet, at this period, distracted as ap- 
pears to have been the facte of all Europe, one great 
scheme or project seems to have given a species of 
union to this discordant mass ; a project, from the is- 
sue of which arose new kingdoms, new establishments, 
and a new system of manners. This was the cru- 
sades, or holy wars, of which we now proceed to give 
a short account. 

We have mentioned the irruption of the Turks, or 
Turcomans, upon the empire of the califs. Xhe 
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inaim€is of these Turcomans were like those of most 
af the other tribes from the north of Asia ; that is to 
say, they were freebooters, who lived by plunder, and 
had DO strong attachment to any country. The Turks, 
it is probable, came from those regions beyond Mount 
Taurus and Imaus, and were, therefore, a race of 
Tartars. About the eleventh century they made an 
inuption upon Muscovy, and came aown upon the 
banKS of the Caspian sea. The imprudent policy of 
the Arabians themselves first introduced these stran- 
gers into their empire, who were destined to ovei^ 
throw it. One of the califs, grandson of Haroun 
Alraschid, hired a body of Turks to be his lifeguards ; 
this gave them some name and reputation; they 
^dtudly increased in number, and acquired influenc<9 
in the civil wars, which took place on occasion of the 
succession to the califate. The califs of the race 
of the Abassidse were deprived by the calflk of the 
race of Fatima of Syria, Egypt, and Africa ; and the 
Turks subdued at last, and stripped of their dominions, 
both the Abassidse and the Fatamites. 

Bagdad, the seat of the empire g[ the califs, was 
taken by the Turks in the year 1055, and these cod.' 
querors followed the same commendable policy with 
the Franks, the Goths, and Normans, in accommoda- 
ting themselves to the laws and manners of the con- 
quered people. From this periods, the califs, from 
being temporal monarchs, became only the heads or 
supreme pontiffs of the Mahometan religion, as the 
popes of the Christian ; but the difference was, that 
the califs were sinking from their ancient dignity, 
while the popes were daily advancing in power and 
splendour. At the time of the first crusade, Arabia 
was under a Turkish sultan, though the calif still 
retained his rank and nominal importance. Persia 
and Asia Minor were likewise governed by Turkish 
usurpers; the empire of Ccmstantinople had been in 
r jne degree of lustre under Constantine Porphyrogeni- 
tis, au') under Nicephorus Phocas ; but the succe^ling 
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?rinces weakened and reduced it to a shadow. Michael 
aphlaffonatus lost Sicily, and Romanus Diogenes al- 
most all that remained in the east, unless the Kingdom 
of Pontus ; and that province, which is now called 
Turcomania, fell soon after into the hands of Solyman 
the Turk, who being now master of the ^eatest part 
of Asia Minor, established the seat of his empire at 
Nicaa, and began to threaten Constantinople at the 
time of the commencement of the first crusade. 

The Greek empire, thus circumscribed in Asia, 
comprehended, however, on the European side, all 
Greece, Macedonia, Thrace, Epirus, and Illyria, and 
the isle of Crete, now Candia. The city of Constanti- 
nople itself was populous, opulent, and voluptuous. Ita 
inhabitants styled themselves not Greeks, but Ro- 
mans, and the people of Rome, whom thej termed 
Latins, were, in their opinion, a set of barbarians, "wha 
had revolted from them and shaken off their au- 
thority. 

The territory of Palestine, or the Holy Land, ap- 
pears to have been over-stocked with inhabitants^ 
great numbers of whom had dispersed themselves intc 
different parts of Asia and Africa, where they applied 
to traffic with uncommon spirit for those rude ages. 

When Omar, the successor of Mahomet, seized od 
the fertile country of Syria, he took possession of Pales- 
tine, and as the Mahometans esteemed Jerusalem a 
holy city, Omar built there a magnificent mosque. 
Jerusalem at this time contained about seven or eight 
thousand inhabitants, whose chief wealth arose from 
the charitable donations of pilgrims, both Christians 
and Mahometans; for the latter paid a degree of ven- 
eration to the mosque of Omar, as well as the Chris- 
tians to the holy sepulchre. 

A pilgrim, to whom history has given the name of 
Peter tne Hermit, first raised up that spirit of Thb 
Crttsabes which inflamed all Europe. This man, -who 
was a native of Amiens, had travelled into the Holy 
Land, where he had suffered much oppression frotB 
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the Tmrks. At his return to Rome, he complained in 
sach high terms of the grievances to which the Chris" 
tian pilgrims were subjected, that Urban U. thought 
him a very fit person to set on foot the graiid design 
which the popes had long entertained of armins^ the 
whole Christian world against the infidels ; and Urban 
himself ccmvoked a general council at Placentia, where 
the project was .proposed and highly approved of; but 
from the occupation which the Italian nobility found 
at that time at home, no active measure followed this 
approbation. The French possessed more of the spirit 
01 adventure than the Italians. The design was no 
sooner proposed in a council, held at Clermont, in Au- 
vergne, than they took up arms with the most enthu« 
siastic emulation. The principal nobles immediately 
8cdd their lands to raise mcxiey for the expedition, and 
the church bought them at an easy rate, and thus 
acquired immense territorial possessions: even the 
poorest barons set out upon their own charges, and 
the vassals attended the standard of their lords. Be- 
sides these, whom we may suppose to have been in- 
fluenced by the piety of the design, an innumerable 
multitude, a motley assemblage of beggars, slaves, 
malefactors, strumpets, debauchees, and profligates of 
all kinds, joined the throng, and hoped to find id those 
scenes of holy carnage and desolation, means of ma- 
king their fortune by plunder.* A general rendezvous 
was appointed at Constantinople. Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon, duke of Brabant, a lineal descendant of Charle- 
magne, was, from his great military character, chosen 
to command an army of seventy thousand foot, and 
ten thousand horse, all armed completely in steel. 
A.bove eighty thousand ranged themselves under the 

♦ Many even of these miscreants had their own motives 
of piety. Mr. Gibbon's obrservation has both truth and wit in 
it "At the voice of their pastor, the robber, the incendiary, 
the homicide arose by thousands to redeem- their souls, by 
repeating on the infidels the same deeds which they had ezer- 
ciaed against their Chiistian brethzea"-^ Crti&«n, ch. IxviiL 
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banner of Peter the Hermit, who walked at their head 
with a rope about his waist, and sandals on his feet. 
Peter's lieutenant was Walter the Pennyless, and in 
the van of his troop were carried a sacred goose, and 
a goat. This immense and disorderly multitude began 
their march toward the East in the year 1095. They 
made the first essay of their arms, not upon the unbe- 
lievers, but on their fellow Christians. The first ex- 
ploit which signalized the expedition was the taking 
of a small Christian city in Hungary, which had re- 
fused to starve its own inhabitants by supplying such 
a tribe of hungry locusts with provisions. This im- 
pious city was stormed and pillaged, and the inhabit- 
ants massacred. Another band of these adventurers 
were employed, in the meantime, in putting to death 
all the Jews wherever the^ could find them. The 
consequence of these abominable proceedings was, 
that the crusaders were considered as enemies where- 
ever they passed, and most f>f the countries rose in 
arms to oppose their progress. No less than three 
difi*erent armies were cut to pieces in Hungary. Peter 
the Hermit, however, found his way to Constantino- 
ple, where Alexius Commenus was at that time 
emperor,. a prince of great wisdom and moderation, 
which he clearly manifested by his conduct to the 
crusaders. Dreading the consequences of that spirit 
of enthusiasm which had put in motion such immense 
multitudes, Alexius, though with much reluctance, 
thought it his wisest policy to put on the appearance 
of friendship, and to allow them a free passage through 
the imperial dominions into Asia. Anna Commena, 
the daughter of Alexius, an accomplished princess, 
who has excellently written the history of her own 
time, relates many circumstances which strongly mark 
the rude, uncivilized, and brutal spirit of those heroes 
or chieftains who figured in those romantic expedi- 
tions; among the rest is one anecdote extremely 
eharacteristical. The chiefs of the crusade being aa- 
mitted to an audience of the emperor who was seated 
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on his throne, amid all the pomp of Eastern magnifi- 
cence, one of these captains, a Frank count, stepping 
up to the throne, seatea himself hv the emperor's side, 
saying in the Frank language, "What a pretty fellow 
of an emperor is this who places himself above such 
men as we are !'* Earl Baldwin, one of the crusaders, 
ashamed of this unmannerly insolence of his country- 
man, rose immediately, and pulling him from his seat, 
thrast him out of the assembly. Alexius, with much 
pradence, expressed no resentment at daily instances 
of similar brutality ; he took a wiser course, he hast- 
ened to get rid of his troublesome guests by furnishing 
them with every necessary aid ; and he fitted out his 
vessels immediately to transport them across the Bos- 
phoras. They landed in Asia, and marched on with 
the utmost alacrity to meet the infidels : but Solyman, 
the Sultan of Nicaea, gave them a very fatal check. 
The greatest part of those immense numbers which 
had ranged themselves under the Hermit's standard 
were cut to pieces. The Turks preserved all the wo- 
men for theur seraglios ; — for men, women, and chil- 
dren had taken up the cross and embarked in the expe- 
dition. 

In the meantime, a new* swarm of crusaders, to the 
amount of several hundred thousands, had arrived at 
Constantinople. These were commanded by Godfrey 
erf" Bouillon, by Eaymond, coimt of Thoulouse, bj- 
Hugh, brother of Philip I. of France, by Robert, duke 
of Normandy, eldest son of William the Conqueror, 
and several of the most considerable princes of Europe, 
most of whom had mortgaged,* ana even sold their 
territories, to supply themselves with money for the 
expedition. It was otherwise with the brave Bohe- 
maadj son of Robert Guiscard, the conqueror of Sicily : 
he had no estates, for his father had disinherited him. 
It was, therefore, an expedition in which he had noth- 
ing to lose, and might possibly gain. He had for- 
merly fought with success against the empire of Con- 
stantinople, nnd was more dreaded by the GreeKs than 
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all the rest of these adventurers. Boheinoiid was at^ 
tended by his cousin, the gallant and accomplished 
Tancred, whose merits, amplified by fiction, make a 
conspicuous figure in the fine poem of Tasso, the 
Gierusalamme Liberata. 

Such immense and seemingly inexhaustible torrents 
pouring down upon Constantinople, gave, as we may 
naturally suppose, very great uneasiness to the empe- 
ror Alexius. Excellent politician as he was, he found 
it impossible to prevent continual differences, and a 
great deal of bloodshed. The crusaders imagined 
that the piety and merit of the undertaking gave them a 
just claim to be maintained and supported gratuitously 
by all who professed themselves to be Christians. 
They behaved with insuflerable insolence and folly; 
and matters came at length to that extremity, that it 
was seriously proposed by these new crusaders to be- 
gin operations against the infidels by the destruction 
of Constantinople, the capital of the Christian world 
in the East. This storm, however, was averted by 
the emperor Alexius. He once more furnished the 
crusaders with all they wanted, loaded them even with 
presents, and transported them into Asia. The army 
was reviewed near to Nicaea, where it was found to 
consist of six hundred thousand foot, including women, 
and one hundred thousand horse. "We have no ac- 
counts transmitted to us, how such multitudes pro- 
cure4 subsistence when once they had come into a 
hostile country. It is difficult to conceive that they 
could have procured it by plunder, without such a to- 
tal dispersion as must have rendered all their enter- 
prises ineffectual against such a formidable enemy as 
the Mahometans. The Venetians refused to send 
their vessels to supply them with provisions, because 
they made very great profits at this time by trading 
with the Mahometans. The merchants of Genoa and 
Pisa indeed sent their ships, laden with stores, to the 
coasts of Asia Minor, where they made immense prol^ 
its by selling them to the crusaders ; and to this cause 
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has been attribated the first rise of the Genoese wealth 
and splendour. But, after all, these resources were 
extremely inadequate ; and it is highly probable that 
the greatest part of the calamities ana misfortunes 
which the crusaders underwent must have arisen from 
a scarcity of provisions. 

The Turks and Arabians were at first unable to 
stand the shock of such prodigious multitudes, whose 
armour gave them likewise a very great advantage ; 
ibr at this time it was customary not only for the 
horseman, but his horse, to be clothed entirely in iron. 
The Turks were twice defeated, and Bohemond made 
himself master of the coimtry of Antioch. Baldwin, 
the brother of Godfrey of Bouillon, penetrated into 
Mesopotamia, and took the city of Edessa. At length, 
they appeared before Jerusalem ,* and though famme, 
sickness, and ^eat losses, even by their victories, had 
reduced their immense army to twenty thousand men, 
they resolutely attacked a garrison oi forty thousand, 
and after a siege of five weeks took the city by storm. 
The whole inhabitants, soldiers and citizens, men, wo- 
men, and children; who were either Mahometans or 
Jews, were put to the sword. It is afiirmed by all the 
historians, that, after this inhuman massacre, the 
Christians went in solemn procession to the place 
where they were told was the sepulchre of our Sa- 
viour, and there burst into a flood of tears.* This 

* The effect produced on the mind by the first view of those 
most venerable monuments of the origin of our holy religion, 
is well described by the Abb6 Mariii, m his Travels through 
Cyrus, Syria, and Palestine. " The sepulchre of Christ, which 
is open only on solemn days, is in the Church of the Resur- 
rection. All pilgrims and devotees come hither to celebrate 
the holy mysteries, under the protection of the governor, who 
sends a party of soldiers to escort them, and they enter the 
church in procession, with the sound of plaintive music On 
this occasion, I think it would be difficult for any person, of 
whatever religion, not to be inspired with sentiments of reve- 
rence and awe on the sight of this most aueuat temple. 
Oloomy, and of an immense size, it is lighted principally 
by the lamps which are suspended from its roo£ The pilas- 
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mixture of barbarity and cruelty with the tender fed* 
ings is derided by some* authors, and especially Vol- 
taire, as something out of nature, and scarcely possible; 
but when it is considered what was the motive of 
many of these men, the enthusiasm which animated 
them in a cause which they were persuaded was to 
conduct them to heaven, the contending feelings with 
which they were agitated, detestation for those infi- 
dels who, as they imagined, had polluted by their im- 
pious worship tne most sacred monuments of their 
religion, aud joy and gratitude for the recovery and 
vindication of those venerable remains, we shall find 
nothing in the deportment of these crusaders but what 
is natural and consistent with their situation. The 
only just reflection that can arise from this fact is, the 
conviction that there is no engine so powerful in its 
operation on the human mind as religion, which can 
leconcile the same man to what are seemingly the 
most opposite extremes. 

The Holy Land was thus recovered by the Chris- 
tians, and Godfrey of Bouillon obtained the title of 
king of Jerusalem ; but it was only a title, for a papal 
legate arriving in the meantime, claimed the city as 

ters are become black by length of years, and no ornaments 
are to be seen on its walls. The altars and statues of the 
saints are of coarse stone, and the chandeliers of wood. Every' 
thing used here for religious service is in the simplest and 
plainest taste. In a word, this church is poor, but it is whal 
a church ought to be. The Deity requires only from man pu- 
rity of heart and an exemplary fife. The company of devo* 
tees bend before the stone of unction, which served for em* 
balming the body of Christ, when it was brought down from 
Mount Calvaryj and repeat a prayer; after which, the priests 
and assistants worship the cross. Near this is the Chapel of 
the Annunciation, where the officiating priest sits down, and 
presents his hand to be kissed, while different hymns are 
chanted before the altars which bear the names of the diflfer* 
ent mysteries of the Catholic church. The air of humility 
and attention with which this service is performed is truly ti 
fecting. 
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tbe property of God, and took possession of i^ as such. 
Godirey reserved the port of Joppa, and some priv- 
ileges in Jerusalem. 

The crusaders began now to be divided amon^ them- 
selves. They had formed three petty states m Asia, 
Antioch, Jerusalem, and Edessa ; and some years after, 
a fourth, which was that of Tripoli in Syria, in the 
conquest of which the Venetians had some share ; 
they lent their ships, and stipulated in return for a 
part of the conquered territory. Even these little 
states were divided, and almost every small town had 
a lord or a count for its sovereign. There were counts 
of Joppa, and marquises of Galilee, Sidon, Acra, and 
Cesarea. 

The Turks, in the meantime, were not exterminated 
from the holy land ; on the contrary, they possessed 
many considerable garrisons, and were continually 
annoying the Christians, whose strength and numbers 
were daily diminishing. A new swarm of adven- 
turers, however, sot out from the West in the year 
1146 ; that is, abo t fifty years from tHe period of the 
departure of the first crusade. Their numbers are 
computed to have been about two hundred thousand. 
This immense body, consisting of Italians, Germans, 
and French, marched under the command of Hugh, 
brother of Philip I. of France. These met with the 
same fate which we have seen attended the army of 
Peter the Hermit. The Turks cut them entirely to 
pieces, and Hugb, their leader, died helpless and 
abandoned in Asia. The situation of Jerusalem at 
this time was extremely weak ; the numbers of the 
garrison were greatly, reduced. Even the monks, who 
were at first instituted to serve the sick and woimded, 
were obliged to arm in the common defence, and tney 
associated themselves into a military society, callea 
Templars and Hospitallers. This was the origin of 
these two orders of knights, who afterward signalized 
themselines by their exploits, and, becoming rivalfl^ 
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fought against each other with as much keenness as 
ever they had done against the infidels. 

In the meantime, Pope Eugenius III. despatched St. 
Bernard, a furious and enthusiastic monk, to preach a 
new crusade in France, which kindled up a flame 
through the whole kingdom. Lewis VII. sumamed 
the youn^y who was then on the throne, set the ex- 
ample himself by taking the cross, and, in conjunction 
witn Conrad III., emperor of Germany, appeared at 
the head of three hundred thousand men. The 
Germans set out first, and jealous of the French 
sharing in their glory, had no sooner arrived in Asia 
than they began hostilities ; but the sultan of Iconi- 
um, a very able prince, drew them artfully into dis- 
advantageous ground, and with very little trouble cut 
them all to pieces. Conrad, in the disguise of a pil- 
grim, fled to Aniioch ; the enterprise of Lewis the 
Young met with the same fate. Kashness, and an 
absurd contempt of their enemies, joined to a total 
ignorance of the country, in which they fought, 
exposed the French army to innumerable hardships, 
and they were at length totally defeated among tne 
rocks of Laodicea. Lewis, who had carried his young 
wife, Eleanor of Guienne, alon^ with him, had the 
addition of domestic distress to his misfortunes. That 
lady's gallantries were so notorious, that Lewis 
thought it necessary to divorce her. Thus, his expe- 
dition to the holy land, cost him not only his great 
army, but the loss of Poitou, the patrimonial inherit- 
ance of his queen, and one of the finest provinces of 
bis dominions. Conrad returned alone to Germany, 
and thus ended the second crusade, yet more disa& 
trous than the first. It is computed that the number 
of Europeans who, in both these expeditions, left their 
country and perished in the East, amounted to one 
million six hundred thousand. 

The Turks and Christians in Palestine were, in the 
meantime, mutually exterminating and destroying 
each other, when a new character appeared on the 
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sta^e, who, in all respects, was one of the greatest 
men who have adorned the annals of the world ; this 
was Saladin, the nephew of Noureddin, the sultan of 
Egypt In a very short space of time he had overran 
Syha, Arahia, Persia, and Mesopotamia, and now 
formed the design of the conquest of Jerusalem, then 
tmder the dominion of the Christian prince, Guy of 
Losignan. 

Lusignan, with what slender forces he could assem- 
ble, made the hest resistance possible; but his army 
was defeated, Jerusalem taken, and he himself made 
prisoner. Saladin treated him with the utmost 
humanity and generosity. An incident is recorded of 
this hero which is extremely characteristic. He invi- 
ted his royal prisoner to a banquet, and with his own 
hand presented him a cup of liquor, which Lusignan, 
after having drank, offered to Rainauld de Ohatillon, 
one of his. captains. While Ohatillon was raising the 
cup to his lips, Saladin, immediately rising from his 
seatstruck off his head with the sabre. When Lu- 
signan expressed his horror and astonishment at this 
action, he was told that it was an ancient custom of 
the Arabians never to put to death those prisoners to 
whom they had once given meat or drink ; but that 
Ohatillon was a perjured wretch, unworthy of clem- 
ency, whom Saladin had devoted to punishment. 

On Saladin's making his entry into Jerusalem, the 
women, who hoped to move him to compassion, threw 
themselves at his feet, entreating for mercy to their 
captive fathers, husbands, and children, but the gen- 
erous nature of this conqueror needed no entreaty to 
frompt to an exertion of humanity : he spared the 
res of all his prisoners ; he restored to the Ohristians 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre ; and, though 
Attached himself to the faith of Mahomet, he permit- 
ted no injury to be offered to the vanquished in the 
exercise of their religion. He even granted Lusignan 
•his liberty, on his swearing nev^r to take up arms 
against his deliverer ; but Lusignan shamefully viola- 
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ted his oath, and prepared himself for a new attack 
apon his conqueror. The Christians, in the meantime, 
lost almost all their possessions in Asia; and Pope 
Clement . III., alarmed at the victories of Saladin, 
hegai^ rouse up a new crusade for the holy land from 
France, Germany, and England — while another was 
destined to extirpate the pagans from the north of 
Europe. This northern crusade, it is supposed, con- 
sumed about one hundred thousand Christians, besides 
the infidels they destroyed. 

Philip Augustus, then king of France, Frederic 
Barbarossa, emperor of Germany, and Richard Ggbut 
de Lion, king of England, took up the cross at the 
same time, and armed prodigious multitudes from their 
several dominions. Frederic lost his life in Asia bv 
bathing, while healed, in the Cydnus : his army, whicn 
amounted to one hundred and fifty thousand men, by 
frequent losses was so reduced that his son, the duke 
of Suabia, could collect no more than seven or eight 
thousand, with whom he joined himself to Lusignan. 
Bichard and Philip, on reviewing their forces at Ptol- 
emais in Syria, where they joined the nominal king of 
Jerusalem and the duke of Suabia, found the total 
amount of their army to be above three hundred 
thousand men. Ptolemais was taken ; but the duke 
of Suabia died, and Philip and Bichard mutually jeal- 
ous of each other's glory, and ever at variance, could 
do nothing effective while united. Their disgust rose 
to such a neieht, that Philip, over whom Bictiard, on 
all occasions, had assumed a superiority, thought prop* 
er to return to his own dominions. 

Bichard was now left sole competitor with the illus- 
trious Saladin, and had the honour of defeating him in 
battle and dismounting him from his horse ; but his 
victories were without effect ; his army was reduced 
by famine, sickness and fatigues, and on arriving at 
Jerusalem, which he flattered himself with recovering 
from the infidels, he found his force so inferior, that 
be was obliged to abandon.the enterprise, and to xaake 
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his escape fnom Palestine in a single vesseL What 
was his fate in Germany, and the misfortunes that 
sacceeded, have been already related in treating of 
th« English history during the reign of this romantic 
monarch. Soon after died the Ulustrious ^ladin. 
leaving behind him the character not coily m one ^ 
die most heroic, but one of the best of princes. In his 
kst illness, instead of the imperial ensigns which 
used to adorn the gates of his palace, he ordered a 
winding sheet to be hung up, while a slave pro- 
claimed, with a loud voice — ^ This is all that Saladin, 
the conqueror of the East, has obtained by his vic- 
tories !" He beque9':hed, by his last will, a large sum 
of money to be distributed equally among the poor, 
whether they were Mahometans, Christians, or Jews, 
intending, as Voltaire well remarks, to teach, by his 
bequest, that all men are b*%thren, and that when we 
assist them we ou^t not to inquire what they believe^ 
but what theyfeeL 

This great prince died in the year 1195. The pas- 
sion for religious warfare was not yet extinguished in 
Enrope ; a new expedition was fitted out in the year 
1202, under Baldwin, count of Flanders, consisting of 
about forty thousand men. The object of this crusade 
was different from all the rest, and its leaders, under 
the cloak of a holy war, proposed, iqi^tead of extirpa- 
ting the infidels, to dethrone the emperor of Constan- 
tinople, and put an end to the empire of the East. 
Isaac Angelus, the emperor, had been deprived of his 
liberty by his brother Alexius ; but his son maintained 
a considerable party in his interest, and the crusaders 
ofiiered him their assistance to regain the empire. 
The prince disgusted both parties of his countrymen 
by accepting the aid of foreigners, and the consequence 
was that he was strangled by one of his own relations. 
Baldwin and his army, on pret^ice of revenging his 
death, laid siege to Constantinople : he took it almost 
without resistance. The crusaders put all that 
opposed them to the sword; and it is remarked, as 

IV. — F 
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Strongly characteristic of a spirit of national lenty, 
that the French, immediately after a scene of massacre 
and pillage, celebrated a splendid ball and danced with 
the ladies of Constantinople in the sanctuary of the 
churches t. Sophia. Thus Constantinople was taken for 
the firsnime, sacked, and plundered by the Christians. 
Baldwin was elected emperor, and the imperial domin- 
ions were divided between him and the other leaders of 
the crusade. The Venetians, who had furnished both 
ships and troops, got for their share the PelopoBnesus, 
the isle of Candia, (ancient Crete,) and several cities 
on the coast of Fhrygia. The Marquis of Monferrat 
took Thessaly, and the Pope became, for a time, the 
head of the Eastern, as he was of the Western, 
ohurch. Of all the numbers who had taken up the 
cross in this crusade, a very few found their way into 
the holy land, under Simon de Montfort; but they 
did nothing effectual. The imperial family of the 
Comnenari was not extinguished in the fall of the 
Eastern empire. One of them, Alesius, escaped with 
some ships to Colchis, and founded there, between the 
sea and Mount Caucasus, a small state which he 
called the empire of Trebizond. Another state, dig- 
nified likewise with the title of empire, was founded 
by Theodore Lascarius, who retook Nicaea. Other 
Greeks formed a lea^e with the Turks and Bulga- 
rians, and with their assistance dethroned the new 
Emperor Baldwin, and, cuttmg off his legs and armis, 
exposed him to be devoured by wild beasts. 

Notwithstanding the miserable termination of all 
these religious enterprises, the enthusiastic spirit was 
still as violent as ever,'and a new expedition was fitted 
out to establish John de Brienne as king of Jerusalem, 
of which the throne happened now to be vacant. An 
army of one hundred thousand excellent troops, 
French, Hungarians, and Germans, landed at Ptole- 
mais, in Palestine, while Saphadin, sultan of Egypt, 
the brother of Saladin, had left his dominions to lay 
waste the holy land. It seemed a tempting enter- 
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prise for the crusaders to make reprisals upon Egypt, 
and accordingly .^they left the Christians in Palestine 
to defend themselres, and set sail for Damictta, the 
ancient Pelusium. The siege of this city employed 
them no less than two years ; and after it wfte taken 
It was lost by the folly of the pope's legate, who pre- 
tended that in right of his master he had a title to 
regulate the disposition of the army as well as the 
church. By his orders they were encamped between 
two brfttiehes of the Nile, at the very time when it 
began its periodical inundation. The sultan of Egypt 
assisted its operation by a little art, and, by means of 
canals and sluices, contrived entirely to deluge the 
Christians on one side, while he burnt their ships on 
the other. In this extremity they entreated an ac- 
commodation, and agreed to 4estore Damietta and 
return into Phcenicia, leaving their king, John de 
Brienne, as an hostage. John, however, soon after 

fot his liberty ; and, by a very strange vicissitude of 
»rtune, coming to the assistance of Constantinople 
during an interregnum after the death of Baldwin, 
was Sected Emperor of the East. He gave his daugh- 
ter in marriage to Frederic II., emperor of Germany, 
along with his right to the kingdom of Jerusalem. 
This politic prince was very sensible that nothing was 
to be made by crusades; he therefore concluded a 
treaty with the sultan Meladin, by which he secured 
the right to Jerusalem, Nazareth, and some villages, 
and a^eed to relinquish all the rest. 

Such was the state of affairs in the East, and such 
the small fruit of so much bloodshed, when a very 
great revolution took place in Asia. Grenghis-khan, 
with his Tartars, broke down from the countries be- 
yond Caucasus, Taurus, and Mount Imaus. They 
first fell upon the inhabitants of Chorassin, a province 
of Persia, who, being forced to abandon their own 
country, precipitated themselves upon Syria, and put 
all to the sword, Christians, Turks, and Jews indi*" 
cruDinately. The Christians united to repel these in« 
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vaders, and the Templars, the Hospitallers, aod the 
■JTeutODic Knights, (a new order fomjed by the Ger- 
man pilgrims,) signalized themselves in some desper* 
ate efforts of resistance; but the Christians were en- 
tirely defeated. They retained still a few places on 
the seacoast ; but their affairs were, on the whole, in 
a most wretched situation, when Lewis IX. of France, 
distinguished by the title of Saint Lewis, prevented 
for a while their entire extirpation, by fitting out the 
last crusade. 

Lewis was a prince in every respect formed to 
render his subjects happy, and to repair, by his politi- 
cal and economical talents, the misfortunes which his 
country had sustained during the course of a century 
and a half by those ruinous expeditions to the East 
But, unfortunately, ifi the delirium of a fever, he 
fancied that he had received a summons from Heaven 
to take up the cross against the ifSfidels ; and neither 
the return of his reason, the entreaties of his queen, 
nor the remonstrances of his counsellors could divert 
him from that fatal project. He employed four years 
in preparing for the expedition, and set out with bis 
queen, his three brothers, and their wives, and all the 
knights of France, with a prodigious number of their 
vassals and attendants. On arriving at Cyprus he 
was joined by the king of that island, and proceeding 
to Egypt they began the campaign by expelling the 
barbarians from Damietta. Here they were reinforced 
by a new army from France, amountmp to sixty thou- 
sand men, and Melecsala, the sultan of Egypt, thought 
it his wisest course to sue for peace, which, however, 
was refused him. This denial the Christians had sooa 
abundant reason to repent, for half of their immense 
army perished by sickness, and the other half was 
defeated by Almoadin, the son of Melecsala. Lewis 
himself, with two of his brothers, were taken prison- 
ers, and the third was killed in the engagement. Lewis 
offered a million of besants in gold for the ransom of 
bimself and his fellow-prisoners ; and such was tb» 
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imcommon generosity of this infidel prince, that he 
lemitted to him a fifth part of the sum. Lewis paid 
his ransom and returned to his dominions, where, for 
thirteen years, he employed himself in all the duties 
of a wise and virtuous prmce ; but his passion for the 
crusades returned with double violence. The pope 
encouraged him by granting him a tenth penny out of 
the revenues of the clergy i^r three years ; and he set 
oat a second time with nearly the same force as be- 
fore. But his brother Charles of Anjou, whom the 
pope had made king of Naples and Sicily, turned the 
coarse of his arms to Airica instead of Palestine. 
Charles's ambition was to seize the dominions of the 
king of Tunis, amd Lewis joined in the enterprise from 
an earnest desire of converting that prince and his 
eabjects to Christianity: both were unsuccessful in 
their aims. The Christians were besieged in their 
camp by the Moors, and the unfortunate Lewis, after 
losing one of his sons by the plague, fell a victim 
himself to the same distemper. His brother, the 
king of Sicily, concluded a peace with the Moors, and 
some few ot the Christian troops who survived that 
mortal contagion were brought back to Europe, in 
these two imifortunate expeditions of Lewis IX., it is 
€Qm{»ited that there perished one hundred thousand 
men; fifty thousand had perished under Frederic 
Barfoarossa; three hundred thousand under Philip 
Augustus and Richard CoBur de Lion ; two hundred 
thousand in the time of John de Brienne ; and one 
hundred and sixty thousand had before been sacrificed 
in Asia, besides those that perished in the expedition 
to Ccmstantinople. Thus, without mentioning a crus- 
ade in the North, and that afterward to be taken no- 
tice of against the Albigenses, it is a reasonable com- 
putation to estimate that two millions of Europeaiw 
m these e^^peditions, were buried in the £«st* 
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CHAPTER X. 
Effects of the Crusades— Rise of Chivalry and Romance. 

Several authoris have incidentally touched upon 
the effects produced by the crusades on the goyem- 
ment and manners of the European nations ; particu- 
larly two of the greatest of our English historians, 
Hume and Robertson, the last of whom has examined 
that topic, at considerable length, in the introduction 
to the History of Charles V. The subject, however, 
is not, as I apprehend, exhausted. The particular 
effects which have been touched on by these authors, 
I shall very briefly recapitulate. Some of them are, 
as I think, liable to a few objections, and I shall sub- 
join the notice of such other consequences as I think 
must have been the natural and certain result of those 
expeditions. 

One immediate consequence of the crusades is 
generally supposed to have been a refinement of the 
European maimers, and an improvement of the arts 
imported by the crusaders, from an' acquaintance with 
the countries more polished than their own ; yet, the 
truth is, that we do not find from history, that the 
period of the crusades was the era of any such actual 
improvement, either in manners or in the arts. The 
times inmiediately succeeding the crusades were, in 
many respects, rather inferior to those which prece- 
ded, than superior. The last crusade was finished in 
the year 1250 : from that time, for above two centu- 
ries, there never was a period in which Europe, on 
the whole, appeared more barbarous and unenlight- 
ened ; nor was it till after the taking of Constantmo- 
ple by the Turks, and the utter destruction of the 
Greek empire, which was in the year 1453, that there 
was any sensible improvement in the state oi' the fine 
arts in Europe. It was then that the Greek artisans, 
and many men eminent for their learning, being drirea 
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frc«m their country, now occupied by the Turks, re- 
setted to the different kingdoms of Europe, particu- 
larly Italy and France ; and from that time, we may 
date with certainty the revival of the arts, and the 
sensible improvement of the European manners. 

One certain effect of the crusades must have been 
great changes in territorial property throughout the 
fcngdoms d" Europe. The nobility and barons who 
went on those expeditions were obliged to sell their 
lands to defray their charges. The lands passed into 
the hands of other proprietors, and their former mas- 
ters, such of them as ever returned to their country, 
had expentted the whole of their fortunes. This fluc- 
tuation of property diminished the weight and influ- 
ence of the greater barons, and weakened the aristo- 
cratical spirit of the feudal system. The lands of a 
single lord were likewise divided among a number of 
smaller proprietors; for few individuals were then 
opulent enough to have purchased entire lordships. 
This would necessarily diffuse a spirit of independ- 
ence, and bring men nearer to an equality of property. 

In the next place, the tovnis or boroughs, which 
were then tied down by a sort of vassalage and cli- 
entship to the nobles, beffan now to purchase their 
immunity ; and, instead of being entirely governed by 
these nobles, to whom the magistrates were no more 
than servants and stewards, while they exercised 
themselves the supreme civil and criminal authority, 
and imposed what taxes or exactions they thought fit, 
the towns now acquired a right of choosing their own 
magistrates, who were responsible to tne public; 
they freed themselves from those arbitrary imposi- 
tions, and were governed by their own municipal stat- 
utes, subordinate to the public laws of the kmgdom. 
Thus the municipal government began, in many of 
the towns of Europe, to take the place of the fendal. 

It is difficult to say whether the church, upon the 
whole, gained or lost by the crusades. The authority 
of the popes was certainly increased in the article of 
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an. extent of jurisdiction, and their ri^ht of coi^enin^ 
kingdoms began now to be less questioned, because it 
was so customary ; but the unsuccessful issue of these 
enterprises, and their ruinous consequences in depopu- 
lating and empoverishing all Christendom, took a 
strong hold of the minds of men of sense, and thus 
weakened the papal authority, by exposing the inter- 
ested and selfish motives which had influenced the 
see of Rome in preaching up those destructive arma- 
ments and expeditions. In another respect, the gain 
of the church was balanced by its loss. Many of the 
religious orders and societies acquired considerable 
territorial opulence by the purchase of the lands of 
the barons at an easy rate : but this increase of wealth 
was proportiouably diminished by the tax of the toith 
penny, which it became customary for the pope to 
grant to the kings out of the revenue of all the clergy 
in their dominions. 

A very sensible effect of the crusades over the 
greatest part of Europe was the necessity which the 

Erinces ol the several countries found themselves to 
e under, from the scarcity of money, of making an 
alteration in the coin, and debasing its weight and io!- 
trinsic value. This occasioned excessive murmorings 
among the people, and their resentment was express* 
ed by plundering the Jews, who were at this time the 
bankers over all Europe, and who it was thought, by 
amassing prodi^ous wealth by usury, had robbed and 
empoverished the different kingdoms in which they 
resided. Both in England and in France, the Jews 
were the victims of this false idea, and they were not 
cmly stripped of their wealth, but banished from the 
country. 

A few of the maritime cities of Italy were, perhaps, 
the most substantial gainers by the crusades. G^ioa 
and Pisa enriched themselves in the beginniog, by 
possessing exclusively the trad^ of furnishing ships to 
transport^the forces to the Levant, and of supplying 
them, when there, with provisions. Venice came ki 
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afterward for a share of diose gains, and showed a 
more exteasive spirit of enterprise, by furnishing 
troops, and stipulating for a share of the conquered 
lands. By these means the Venetians acquired the 
province of Dalmatia, the Peloponnesus, the island 
of Candia, and several towns on the coast of Asia 
Minor. 

The last particular which I shall mention as a con- 
sequence of the holy war was, the perfection of chiv- 
alry, and of that romantic spirit for adventure which 
for some centuries infected aU Europe. The real per^ 
ils which those adventurers encountered were embel- 
lished in their narrations, and thence arose a fondness 
for extravagant stories, and wonderful fictions of the 
imagination. 

On the origin of chivalry, a great deal has beeo 
written and conjectured, and many opinions been given, 
which, though they differ in some particulars, resolve 
ultimatefy into the same idea, which is, that this ex- 
traordiiuury institution, or rather system of manners, 
arose naturally from the state and condition of society 
ia those ages when it was observed to prevaiL The 
government of the Germanic nations, where a vast 
number of detached tribes vvere each under the com- 
niand of an independent chief, and the condition of 
individuals whose almost constant occupation was 
war, were a necessary cause of that exclusive regard 
which was paid to the profession of arms, in compar- 
ison with which, every other employment was es- 
teemed mean and unimportant. It was customary in 
many nations, that the first introduction of youth to 
the occupations of manhood was attended with pecu- 
liar ceremonies and distinguished solemnity; and 
thus, among the German nations, it was extremely 
naturad that the youth should be introduced with par- 
ticular ceremonies to that military profession in which 
he was to be engaged for life. The chief of the tribe, 
unda: whose banner all his vassals were to fight, be* 
Stowed, himself, the sword and armour upoi^ tht 
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young soldier, as a mark that, being conferred hy him, 
they were to be used at his command, and for ms ser- 
vice alone. When the feudal system became matured, 
and the vassals themselves had a subordinate train of 
vassals and dependants, they, in imitation of the chief 
or overlord, assumed to themselves the power of con- 
ferring arms upon their sub-vassals. There is a natu- 
ral fondness for ceremonies which impress the imagi- 
nation ; and it is probable that, from a few solemnities 
first used, new solemnities bein^ added from time to 
time, that extraordinary, complicated, and mysterious 
pomp at length arose, with which we find the honour 
of knighthood was conferred about the period of the 
eleventh century. 

The candidate for that honour was previously pre- 
pared for it by the most austere fasts. He was obliged 
to spend a whole night in a church in prayer, to make 
a solemn and full confession of his sins, to receive the 
holy eucharist, and to have his body purified by bath- 
ing ; then he was again introduced mto the church, 
where he presented to the priest a sword, who, giving 
it his benediction, hung it round the neck of the nov- 
ice ; he again taking it off, presented it to the knight, 
or chief, who was to confer the honour upon him ; 
and falling down on his knees, and joining ms hands, 
after solemnly swearing to maintain the cause of reli- 
gion and chivalry, he received from him the spurs, the 
halberd, the coat of mail, alid the sword. Then the 
chief, embracing him round the neck, and gently 
strikmg him three times with the flat part of hu 
sword upon the shoulder, finished the ceremony by 

Sronouncing these words—" In the name of God, St. 
lichael, and St George, I make thee a knight. Be 
valiant, hardy, and loyal." 

The young knight was now entirely possessed with 
the strong ambition of signalizing himself by some 
romantic and dangerous adventure. He went forth, 
if we are to believe literally the chroniclers of those 
ages, with the determined purpose of provoking ta 
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combat some other knight of established reaown ; and 
to this efiect a pretence was never wanting. He had 
only to assert boldly that the lady whom it was hit 
happiness to serve and obey, excelled every other fe- 
male in beauty and in virtue as much as the moon 
surpassed the stars in splendour, and to insist upon 
erery knight he met making the same acknowledg- 
ment. 

The high esteem of the female sex we have before 
remarked to have been characteristic of the Gothic 
manners.. It was remarked by Tacitus, and by Cssar, 
of the ancient Germans ; and, in the progress of man- 
ners from the rudeness of their tribes at the time of 
these historians to the age of the perfection of the 
feudal system, it produced at length the high and re- 
fined ideas of romantic gallantry. The castles -of the 
barons were in miniature the courts of sovereigns. 
The constant society of the ladies, who found only in 
such fortresses a proper security and protection, neces- 
sarily encouraged a soft intercourse, which the author- 
ity of the baron kept always within the bounds of po- 
liteness. The protection of the honour and chastity 
of the ladies from all insult and outrage became natu- 
rally one of the characteristics of an accomplished 
knight ; and the passion of love, under these circum- 
stances, was necessarily carried to a most romantic 
height. 

Spenser, whose beautiful fictions ccmvey an idea of 
the true spirit of chivalry, strongly marks this connex- 
ion of romantic love with the profession of arms :— 

"It hath been through all ages ever seen, 
That with the praise of arms and chivalry 
The prize of beauty still hath joined been, 
And that for reason's special privity; 
For either doth on other much rely ; 
For he me seems most dt the fair to serve 
That can defend her best from villany ; 
And she most fit his service doth deserve, 
That fairest is, and from her faith will never sweive." 

To the passion for military gloxy and romantic lovei 
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which AistiD^ished the profession of chiYahr^, were 
added very high ideas both of moralitj and religion ; 
fruch morality, indeed, and such religion, as we may 
expect from the rudeness and barbarism of the times. 
The Gothic knights had the highest pride in redres- 
sing wrongs and grievances ; but in this honourable 
employment, the wrongs they committed were often 
greater than those they redressed ; and in the vindica- 
tion of the fame or honour of a mistress, a real and 
most atrocious injurjr was frequently committed in re- 
venge of one purely ideal. Their religion, too, was of 
that extraordmary cast, that, though professedly su- 
perior to all other duties, it always in reality acted a 
part subordinate to military fame and the honour of 
the ladies. It is confessed by one of their ^preatest 
encomiasts, M. de St. Palaye, that their devoUon con- 
sisted chiefly in the observance of some external cere- 
monies, and that the greatest offences might be easily 
expiated by a penance or a pilgrimage, which fur- 
nished an agreeable opportunity for new adventures. 

Chivalry, whether it began with the Moors or Nor- 
mans, did not attain its -perfection till the period of 
the crusades, when a great and interesting object was 
fomished to those who aspired at military fame. The 
spirit of adventure and the passion for glory had now 
a noble field for exertion ; and we have observed ac- 
cordingly that the most enthusiastic ardour seemed 
to pervade at once all the European nations. We 
have already seen how prodigious was the waste of 
blood in those expeditions, and how few returned to 
their country of those immense swarms which poured 
into the East. But those few who did return found 
in the admiration and applause of their countrymen 
a high reward for their labours ; their praises were 
sung by bards and minstrels, and their exploits recorded 
in a species of composition imkno wn till this time, the 
celebrated old romances. This species of compositicm 
was so named from the Romance language, in which 
the first KfC these iForks were composed. Latiu -was 
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tn€ Tulgar tongue in France till the begimims; of the 
uinth century; then arose a mixed dialect between 
the Latin and the Frank tongues, which was termed 
Riymancej and which in process of time is now ma^ 
tared into the French language. 

Although the most ^ncient of those compositions, 
termed romances, treat of the actions of the neroes of 
chivalry, who existed even some centuries before the 
period ot the crusades, it is very certain that, till the 
twelfth century, there were -none of those works 
known in Europe. The first works of romantic fiction, 
which have laid the foundation of all the subsequent 
romances, were the history of the deeds of the Welch 
princes, particularly Arthur, king of the Britons, writ- 
ten or compiled by Geoffrey of Monmouth, who died 
in the year 1154 ; and the fabulous exploits of Charle- 
magne and his twelve peers, written, as is supposed, 
by a monk, under the fictitious name of Archbishop 
Taroin, about the same period. At this very time, 
all Europe was engrossed with the second crusade. 
Grodfrey of Bouillon had taken Jerusalem, and the 
Holy Land was recovered. The attention of the Eu- 
ropean kingdoms was occupied entirely h^ those inte- 
resting relations which adventurers were daily bring- 
ing from the East, of wonderful exploits and extraor- 
dinary successes or misfortunes. But the appetite for 
the marvellous, which was then highly fostered by the 
i^orance and credulity of the times, was not suffi- 
ciently gratified by those relations, exaggerated as we 
may suppose them to have been. Something more 
was still required ; and the romancer who, m the rela- 
tion of contemporary events, found himself too much 
fettered by known truths, was enabled, by choosing 
an ancient hero for his theme, to give free scope to his 
imagination, which, the more wonderful were its 
chimeras, gave still the higher delight and satisfaction* 
Eginhart, the contemporary of Charlemagne, and his 
secretary and biographer, however credulous was the 
8tge in which he lived, and however fond of the mar- 
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vellous, was not at liberty to embellish his narration 
with colours known by all to be beyond the truth ; 
but the nominal Turpin, in his history of Charlemagne 
and his twelve peers, who introduced him to view 
through the medium of three dark centuries, was un- 
der no such restraint. Charlemagne is here a very 
difierent personage ; and the dangers he really under^ 
went in his extensive conquests are nothing to tiie 
dreadful perils he and his twelve peers are made to 
encounter amid the horrible assaults of dragons and 
serpents, and the dreadful machinations of giants and 
enchanters. 

- The effect of these extraordinary fictions was in 
those days extremely powerful. That there is in the 
human mind a propensity to relish the description of 
those chimeras of the imagination, has never been 
denied ; and philosophers have endeavoured, by a va- 
riety of ingenious reasonings, to account for a fact ap- 
parently so singular, as that the mind should take any 
mterest in the description of events or scenes, while, 
at the same time, we are convinced, from our reason, 
that thev are utterly impossible. The phenomenon 
may, perhaps, be thus simply accounted for. Every 
narration or description has, in a smaller degree, the 
effect of a dramatic representation. We allow our- 
selves to enter into the situation and feelings of the 
persons concemed. We adopt for the time their ideas 
and their character of mind ; and as, in order to con- 
ceive and to be interested in the feelings of Hamlet, 
upon the sight of his father^s ghost, it is not necessary 
that the spectator should have a belief in the reality 
of ghosts and apparitions ; so in the fictions of G-eof- 
frey and of Turpin, of Ariosto and of Tasso, when we 
see the characters act consistently with the belief of 
the power of enchantment, and the reality of spirits, 
giants, and fiery dragons, we adopt for the time their 
feelings, and are not at all disposed to quarrel with 
them on the score of absurdity. 
But if at this day, under the disadvantage of giving 
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ao credit to the reality of these supernatural scenes 
and objects, we still find ourselves highly interested in 
such descriptions ; how infinitel^r more powerful must 
have been their eifect in those times wnen the unen« 
lightened minds of the generalitv of mankind pive 
full belief to the power of magic, the agency of spirits, 
and all the train of " Gorgonsy spectres, and chimeras 
direV^ That such was the credulity of the times 
when those romances were written, is beyond all ques- 
tion — a credulity, too, which prevailed in times much 
nearer to the modem : and hence it is not a little won- 
derful, that some, and those too ingenious critics, should 
have considered all those fictions as purely allegorical, 
and as being intended to shadow out real events, or 
circumstances of genuine manners, and as such at- 
tempted to explain them. Dr. Hurd, in his Letters on 
Chivalry and Komance, (page 28,) says : " We hear 
much of knights-errant encountering sian.ts, and quel" 
ling savages, in books of chivalry. These giants were 
oppressive feudal lords, and every lord was to be met 
with, like the giant, in his stronghold or castle. Their 
dependants, of a lower form, who imitated the violence 
of their superiors, and had not their castles, but their 
lurking-places, were the savages of romance. The 
neater lord was called the fj^iant for his power — the 
less, a savage for his brutality." It may be asked of 
Dr. Hurd, what, then, were the serpents and dragons ? 
and Mons. Mallet, an ingenious Frenchman, will give 
the answer ; for he explains them likewise by the help 
of allegory. " The serpents and dragons," says he, 
^ which guarded the enchanted castles were nothing 
else than the winding walls which surrounded the 
Grothic fortresses, built on the projecting summits of 
rocks and precipices. It is pity there were no cannon 
known in those days, when romantic fiction was at its 
height, otherwise the allegory would have been com- 
plete, of the dragons vomiting fire and voiding stench 
sulphureous.^^ But this idea is altogether a false one : 
the more ancient romances were neither written with 
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the purpose of conveying an allegorical meaning, nof 
was there any thought at that time of giving them 
such interpretation. They were readily received by 
the general helief in their literal signification ; the 
power of enchantment was then fully credited ; and if 
It is alleged that the authors of those works, who 
knew that they had spun them out of their own brain, 
must have been conscious that they were imposing a 
fiction on the world ; I answer, that they believed, as 
firmly as their readers, that at least such events "were 
possible; and in all probability adopted them from 
traditionary accounts, which they had done nothing 
more than arrange and embellish. 

It will be easily perceived that I speak here only 
of the more ancient of the old romances. The mode 
of instruction by allegory came afterward to be much 
in use ; and when those noticwis of the power of en- 
chantment began with the Mdser sort to lose some- 
what of their credit, yet still retained the power of 
strongly impressing the imagination, and captivating 
the general attention. They were now adopted by 
the poets as an allegorical vehicle for moral instruc- 
tion : such at least is the apology by which some of 
the poets, both of Italy and of our own nation, seem 
very desirous of excusmg themselves for retaining in 
their works the extravagant fictions of the Gothic 
ages, though these allegories lie often so deep, and 
are so little obvious to the reader, as almost always 
to require a key from the author himself: a circum- 
stance which gives ground for a strong presumption 
that the purpose of moral instruction was but second- 
ary to the indulgence of the author's fancy, and the 
gratification of a taste prevalent in their time, and 
which probably will always retain a considerable in- 
fluence. When we read at this day the description 
of Tasso's enchanted forest, our imagination is invol- 
untarily transported into the region of spirits : we see 
the demons in the fire — ^we hear the human groans 
from the oak, we perceive the blood dropping from, itf 
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iroimded branches — ^we feel for a time a portion of 
that horror which possessed the souls of Tancred and 
Alcastio.* We have no leisure, then, to think of the 
hidden allegory of that extraordinary fiction, nor to 
attend to that ahstrase and refined moral which Tas- 
80, with much pains, inculcates in his preface — the 
dangers with which the path of vircne is beset in this 
eyil world, and the constant endeavours of the great 
Ikiemy of the soul to withdraw the Christian from his 
duty. Entertainment was the object of those works 
of fancy, and they attained their aim. Instruction 
Was pretended ; but the friends of severe morality 
knew this to be only a pretence, and would not admit 
the excuse. They censured the authors of those com- 
positions with great asperity. Piynne's "Histrio- 
mastyx," written in the time of Charles I. of £ng 
land, and Collier, in the reign of Charles II., were nu* 
more severe against the immorality of sta^^ays 
than Ascham, in the reign of Queen Ehzahetn, 
against the evil taidency and pernicious consequences 
of those old romances, performances which he terms 
"Enchantments of Circe, brought out of Italy to 
marre men's manners in England." 

The taste for the tales of chivalry, and the old ro- 
mance, seemed indeed to revive in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. She inherited from her father, Henry VIIL, a 
genius for knight*errantry, and was fond of those ex- 
traordinary fictions which became once more a pre- 
vailing passion. The Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney and 
Spenser s Faery Queene, both composed in that reign, 
are among the last of the classical performances in the 
spirit of chivalry. That mode ot writing, I suspect, 
is now for ever exploded. Those speciosa miracula, 
specious miracles--would be no longer tolerable in a 
modem composition. Fancy is now constrained to 
ally herself with truth ; and the generality even of 
the vulgar, whose passions are not easily affected un< 

* Tasso, Jerusalem Delivered, canto 13. 
IV. — a 
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less through the medium either of realities oi strong 
prejvidices, would turn away from those compositions 
which their ancestors read with eager delight, and 
trembled while they believed. 

We may congratulate ourselves, no douht, in the 
main, upon the victory of reason and good sense over 
superstitious prejudices ; but a good taste with a livel| 
imagination, still charmed with the perusal of those 
remains of legendary lore^ will not easily console itself 
for the dissolution of that ideal world, or venerate the 
more that increasing philosophic light for having 
dried up for ever the sources oi romantic fiction. J^ 
Voltaire himself exclaims : — 

"Oh happy timca of old, when sure assent 
Was given to tales of airy sprites who fi:uard 
The household hearth, and earn their due reward 
For labours to the careful housewife lent ; 
Or those kind fays by sood Titania sent 
To watch the just mairs dream, and antedate 
Elysium's bliss; such tales at evening fire 
To all his Ust*ning race the hoary sire, 
While mute attention reigned, could well relate. 

Or vengeance fell record of fiend's or c'.emon's hate 

'* But these are heard no more. The airy reign 
Of Fancy fades "bway ;"and all the throng, 
That filled creation void, air, earth, and main, 
Of forms ideal c«ase. To us belong 
To trace with searching eye and doubtful ear 
Stern Truth, and Science to her dark retreat, 
To court coy Wisdom in her cloistered seat, 
And Reason's empire own and laws severe. 
Error exchanged for Truth, the gain how great ! 
Ah ! Error had ner charms — when lost, we own too late." 

Such are the natural feelings of one who, though a 
philosopher, was also a poet. It will, however, re- 
quire genms of a very remarkable order ever to revive 
among the polished nations of Europe a fervid taste 
for the romance of chivalry. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

State of the Eubofxav Kingdoms toward the end of thd 
- CiusadeB^ and in the ase immediately following : — Constan- 
tinople recovered b j toe Greek Emperors — Sicilian Vespers 
—Crusade a^inst the Albifrensea— Rise of the House of 
Austria — Spirit of the Popedom— Persecution of theKnis bts 
Templars— Rise of the Helvetic Republics— Council of Con- 
stance. 

Constantinople taken, as we hare seen, by the 
crusaders, did not remain long^ in the hands of its 
western conquerors. The popes, however, for a while 
flattered themselves with the disposal of both empires. 
Peter de Courtenay was crowned at Rome, emperor of 
Constantinople, and his successor, Baldwin XL, ac- 
knowledged the pope's superiority, by coming to Rome 
to solicit the assistance or a crusade, both against the 
Greeks and against the Mahometans. He solicited 
to no purpose, and returned to Constantinople only to 
see it fall into the possession of its ancient masters, 
the Greek emperors. Michael Paleologus, tutor to the 
young emperor Lascaris, retook the city; Baldwin 
fled ; and Paleologus imprisoned and put out the eyes 
of his pupil, and so secured to himself the possession 
of the empire. He took care, however, to screen him- 
self from vengeance by courting the favour of the 
pope, and once more reunited the Greeks to the Latin 
church. 

Frederic U., sumamed Barbarossa, was at this time 
emperor of Germany, and paid homage to the pope 
for the kingdom or Naples and Sicfly, which was 
possessed by his son Conrad. Conrad, it is said, was 
poisoned by his unnatural brother Msuifred, wb^^ cer- 
tainly seized on his kingdom, to the exclusion of hya 
nephew the younger Conradin, whose right it was by 
inheritance. The holy see was always jealous of the 
dominion of the German emperors in Italy. Pope 
Clement IV., who hated the ramily of Frederic, (the 
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house of Swabia,) and at th^same time was desirotu 
of puBishinj? the usurpation of Manfred, gave the in- 
restiture of the kingdom of Naples and Sicily to 
Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis IX. of France^ oa 
condition of his paying a lar^e tribute, and renouncing 
his right after a limited period of time. Charles ac- 
cepted the condition, and gave battle to Manfred, who 
was killed in the engagement, and thus Charles became 
master of Naples and Sicily, while young Conradio, 
with the aid of his kinsman the duke of Austria, pre- 

?ared to vindicate his right to his father's kingdom, 
'he pope armed in support of his vassal Chanea of 
Anjou. An engagement ensued, in which Conradin 
and the duke of Austria were totally defeated — they 
were taken prisoners and condemned as rebels asainst 
the supreme authority of the holy church ; Charles 
ordered them to suffer death upon a 8ca£Rdd. Thus 
this prince secured his claim to the kingdom of Naples 
and Sicily, by a deed which filled his new subjects 
with horror. They submitted, for a while with silent 
indignation to his tyranmcal goremment. The Sicil- 
ians at length, to whom the authority of this usurper 
became every day more intolerable, formed a com^iT- 
acy to vindicate their liberty, which terminated in one 
of the most dreadfiil massacres ever known in history. 
In the year 1282, upon £ast» Simday at the' ringing 
of the bell for vespers^ it was resolved to put to<death 
every Frenchman through the whole island of Sicily, 
and the resolution was punctually executed. . Evui 
women and infimts underwent the general fate^ and 
such was the savage fury of the Sicilians, that the 
priests assisted in me murder of their brethren, and 
cut the throats even of their female penitents. Thva 
the blood of Conradin was an^ly revoiged, and the 
cruelty of Charles of Anjou signally punished — ^Lot 
these sanguinary proceedings brought new misfortunes 
on the kingdom of Sicily. 

Peter, kmg of Arragon, who had married the daufflh 
ter of Manfred, now stepped forth in support of the 
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Sicilians, against Claries of Anjoa, and claimed th« 
crown himself in right of his wife. The Sicilians 
leceiyed him with open arms, and tiie consequence 
was a ruinoos war of several j'ears' duraticn, which 
utTolred this unhappy country m the greatest calami- 
ties. 

We hare mentioned the crusade against the AIM* 
genses, which happened about forty years before this 
period. It is ytoper to gire a short account of this 
detestable persecution. The Albi^enses were the 
inhabitants of the Pays de Vaud m Piedmont, and 
principally of the city of Alby. Some men among 
them had begun to reason about matters of religion; 
and in those times, when the abuses of the papal 
power were very glaring, it was not difficult to per- 
suade the people to shake off a yoke which they found 
extremdy burdensome. These people of Piedmont 
and Laaguedoc began to preach up tne Sacred Scrip- 
tures as the only rule of conduct, and consequently the 
exclusion of all papal and ecclesiastical constitutions.* 
Lmocent III. was the first who took measures to 
rqiress these dangerous heretics. He sent two Cis- 
tertian monks, with a commission to try them and 
excommunicate them, and required the assistance of 
the temporal lords of the country to deprive them of 
their estates, md to punish them with the utmost 
severity. This ecclesiastical commission was the first 
ongin of the horrible tribunal of the Inquisition, 
wmch has since been the scourge of the Catholic 
countries, and partictdarly of Spain, Portugal, and 
Itaij. Their court was established at Toulouse, 
which gave such offence and disquiet to the count of 
Toulouse, that it is said he caused the first inquisitor 
to be assassinated. The opposition which he snowed 
to the holy see cost him extremely dear. Pope Inno- 
cent discharged his subjects from their allegiance, and 

* Maav of the Albigensoa inclined to the Manichean hervsy; 
See Moaheim. part iL ch. 5. 
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at length forgave him only on the condition of his 
giving up several of his castles, and promising to form 
a crusade himself against his countrymen. The count 
was compelled to obey, and under the command of 
Simon de Montfort, this holy campaign was begun. 
The city of Beziers, which harboured a great number 
of the heretics, was taken by storm, and all the inhab- 
itants put to the sword ; Carcassonne submitted, and 
implored for mercy, but the inhabitants were all driyoi 
out naked, and tneir goods confiscated. Massacres 
and public executions followed without number. 
Those unfortunate wretches died martyrs to their 
religious opinions, and numbers of them joined in 
hymns of triumph while they were burning at the 
stake. The unhappy count, compelled to be a specta- 
tor, and even an assistant in those scenes of misery, 
found means at length to escape, and betook himself to 
his brother the king of Arragon, whom he persuaded 
to arm in the cause of humanity. But that prince, 
whose forces when mustered in the field, it is said, 
amounted to one hundred thousand^ was, according^ to 
the incredible narrationis of historians,defeated by Sioion 
de Montfort with eighteen hundred men. Simon, this 
atrocious and bloody villain, was killed soon after by a 
stroke of a stone, and fi*om that period, the crusade, 
wanting a leader wicked enough to supply his place, 
began to decline. His son, young Montfort, was una- 
ble to keep the dominions of Languedoc which the 
pope had settled on his father. He renounced them to 
Lewis VIII. of France, whose death prevented his 
taking possession of them, and they were not annexed 
to the crown of France till the reign of Philip the 
Bold. The Inquisition, in the meantime, repressed all 
religious innovations, and the sect of the Albigenses, 
if it continued secretly to exist, created at least no 
more disturbance. The effects of this tribunal in 
quieting men's consciences were so apparent, that pope 
Innocent IV. established it overall Italy, (accept in tn« 
kingdom of Naples. 
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The rise and elevation of the illustrious house of 
Austria was attended with some remarkable circum- 
Btances, which strongly mark the spirit of the times. 
The first prince of the house of Austria who sat on the 
imperial throne was Rodolph, count of Hapsburg, who 
was descended from the counts of Tierstiem, a noble 
femily of Switzerland. He possessed large patri- 
monial territories ; and the honour he acquired by his 
military and political abilities induced some oi the 
Swiss cantons to put themselves under his protection. 
Ottocarus, king of Bohemia, of whose dominions Aus- 
tria then formed a part, appointed Rodolph his prime 
minister and steward of his household. On the death 
of the emperor Henry IL, the electors were so divided 
in their opinions whom to choose for his successor, 
that they agreed at length to commit the sole right 
of nomination to the Count Palatine, Lewis, duke of 
Bavaria. Lewis named for emperor Rodolph of Haps- 
burg. It may he conceived that it should be some- 
what humiliating to the king of Bohemia, who was 
one of the proudest princes of his time, to find the 
master of his household elevated to the rank of his 
sovereign, and as such entitled to exact homage from 
his dominions of Bohemia. When this demand was 
made by the heralds of the new emperor, Ottocarus 
indignantly replied, " Go, tell your master that I owe 
him nothmg, for I have paid him his wages." But 
this imprudent witticism cost him very dear. Ro- 
dolph instantly declared war against him, and in one 
campaign deprived him of Austria, Stiria, and Car- 
niola. The emperor bestowed Austria on his eldest 
son, and it has ever since remained the patrimonial 
inheritance of his family. He now acquainted the 
king of Bohemia that his dignity as emperor positively 
required that he, the king, should perform homage as 
his vassal. Ottocarus was obliged to submit : but he 
required, as a condition, that the homage should be 
privately performed in the emperor's tent, and before 
the officers of the empire alone. On the day appointed. 
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he repaired in his robes of state to the camp of the 
emperor, who chose on that occasion to be clothed in 
the plainest apparel. When Ottocarus was on his 
knees before Kodolph, the curtains of the tent were 
drawn up, and the king of Bohemia was exhibited in 
that attitude to the whole imperial army. This pro- 
yoked the king to the highest pitch of indignation. 
He immediately renounced his allegiance, and de- 
clared war against the emperor, in hopes of recoyering 
his dominions of Austria ; but in his first battle he 
was defeated and slain. 

Rodolph, like his predecessors of the Swabian line, 
aimed at the sovereignty of Italy: he wanted power, 
however, to accomplish this object of ambition, and 
he contented himself with obtaining sums of money 
from the principal towns, in token of their allegiance. 

The Genoese, the Venetians, and the Pisans^ were 
at this time contributing to the wealth, improyement, 
and civilization of their country, while the rest of Eu- 
rope, (if we except England under Edward I.) was 
vet extremely barbarous. A dawning of liberty was, 
nowever, beginning to arise in France — at least we 
may term it liberty when ccHnpared to the ancient 
servitude. The communities or corporations of cities 
which we have mentioned as a consequence of the 
crusades, began, under Philip the Fair of France, to 
be admitted among the states-general, and by degrees, 
acquired weight and importance m the nation* Till 
then, there had been but V^o orders in the state, the 
nobility and the clerey. FhUip the Fair summoned 
che third estate to the general assemblies, and estab- 
lished a standing court of judicature, by the name of 
Parliament; and his successor, PhiUp the Long, ex-* 
eluded the clergy from assisting in those assembliesi 
in which, at their first institution, they presided. Al 
this time, and long after, the parliament of Paris wa$ 
liothing else than a supreme court of justice. 

It were an object of some importance if we could 
iscertain what was the precise nature or coDstitntioQ 
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c^ the parliament of England at the period of which 
we now treat: but this is a subject involved in con- 
siderable doubt and obscurity. 

It is certain that we may regard the Saxon Wit- 
tenagemot as the rude model of a parliament ; but it 
IS absurd to carry this notion so far as to find in that 
ancient assembly anything approaching to the present 
constitution of England in its three distinct branches 
of King, Lords, and Commois. We have no fi^ood 
reasons for believing that the commons had in those 
days a share in the government of any of the Euro- 
pean nations, nor till Tonff after that age. If such ideas 
Bad existed before the feudal times, that system put 
an entire stop to them. According to the early feudal 
ideas, the commons were considered in a very abject 
and despicable light. Under the first princes of the 
Norman line, the supreme legislative pow<^r of England 
was lodged in the king and the great council, which 
was composed of the higher clergy and the barons. 
The prelates sat both as clergy b]^ ancient usage in all 
the feudal kingdoms, and likewise by their right of 
baronage, as holding lands from the kmg, by the mili- 
tary tenure of furnishing men for his wars. The 
barons were the immediate vassals of the crown, and 
the most honourable members of the state. They 
owed their attendance in the court of their lord as a 
service, for which they held their possessions ; and 
they were subjected to penalties in case of refusal. 
The crown had likewise other military vassals, the 
tenants in capite^ by knight's service. These were 
likewise of a very honourable rank, ihoush inferior 
in power and property to the barons. But though 
admitted to the general councils, they were not, it ia 
probable, obliged to attendance by any penalty. 

So &r, there is no doubt as to the members of this 
general council. The only question is with regard to 
the commons, or the representatives of counties and 
boroughs; and this has been keenly agitated by the 
political parties even of modern times. It is surely 

IV.— H 
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enough that we enjoy a high measure of civil liberty 
at present : let us be grateful for it, and respect that 
constitution which bestows it on us. Yet there are 
those who seem to think it an impeachment of their 
present liberty that their progenitors, eight hundred 
years ago, could not boast of the same freedom. But 
history must always shock violent prejudices; and 
the best-informed historians have agreed that the 
commoners were no part of the great council till a 
long period after the Conquest, and that the military 
tenants alone of the crown composed that supreme 
and legislative assembly. All the ancient English 
historians, when they mention the great council of 
the nation, call it an assembly of the baronage, no- 
bility, or great men; and none of their expressiono 
can, without the utmost violence, admit of a meaning 
which will favour the supposition of the commons 
making any part of that body. But the most certain 
proof of all arises from the Magna Charta, which 
enumerates the prelates and immediate tenants of the 
crown as entitled to a seat in the general council, 
without the smallest mention of any others ; and -we 
have already remarked, in mentioning the particulars 
contained in the Magna Charta, that most oi the stipi^ 
lations were calculated to enlarge and serve the privi- 
leges of the higher orders*, with very little regard to 
the great body of the people. In those times, men 
were little solicitous to obtain a place in legislative 
assemblies, and rather regarded their attendance as a 
burden than a privilege. Besides, by what rale was 
the people to be assembled ? There was no idea of a 
delegated power in those days, or of the nature of 
representation: it was a notion too refined for the 
age. The truth is — and we shall be convinced of it 
upon reflection — that high sentiments of liberty, cannot 
arise in the minds of a barbarous people, but are the 
(Tultivated and fostered fruits of remiement and civili- 
tation. 
Besides this great council of the clergy and barons, 
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the Anglo-Konnan kings had their priyy coanckl, who 
were chosen by the kin^ himself among his nobles, 
to assist him with their advice. It is asserted by 
Spelman as an undoubted truth, that during the reigns 
or the first Norman princes, erery edict of the kmg. 
with the consent of nis privy council, had the fiui 
force of law. But it is not probable that the barons 
were so passive as to intrust a power entirely arbi- 
trary and despotic into the hands of the soverei^ 
All that we may conclude is, that the Constitution 
had not fixed any precise boundaries to the regal au- 
thority, and that tne prince fireauently asserted such 
powers of prerogative as might be in the main repug- 
nant to strict right, and what his barons might have 
compelled him to observe. The arbitral^ exertions 
of John are surely no rule for judging or what was 
then the constitution ; for even tne reformation by the 
Magna Charta can be less considered as the conferring 
of new rights on the barons, than the re-establishment 
and security of their ancient ones. 

The spint of the popedom, ever arro^nt and ex- 
tending its prerogatives, continued during the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries much the same as we 
have seen it in the time preceding. Boniface YIII., 
elected Pope in the year 1294, was one of the most 
assuming prelates that ever filled the pontifical chair; 
yet he found in Philip tlie Fair of France, a man de- 
tennined to humble his pride and arro^nce. Philip 
resolved to make the clergy of his kingdom bear their 
proportion in furnishing the public supplies, as well 
as the other orders of the state. The pope resented 
this as an extreme indimiity offered to the Church, 
and issued his pontifical bull commanding all the 
bishops of France to repair immediately to Rome.* 

• Boniface, in bis bull, styling himself, " Dominus (othit 
mundi, tarn in temporalibas quani in spihtualibu8,"->"Soyer- 
eign of the whole world, as well in things temporal as spirit- 
nai Philip thus answered him, " Sciat tua maxima fatuitat, 
IKW in temporalibuf alicui non subesse,"— "Know, your most 
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Philip ordered the hull to be thrown into the fire^ and 
strictW prohibited any of his bishops from stirring 
out ot the kingdom. He repaired, howeyer, himseu 
to Rome, and threw the pope into prison ; but being 
soon after obliged to quit Italy, Boniface regained his 
liberty. 

The conduct of Philip in another afiair which hap- 
pened soon after, is not so justifiable as his behayiour 
to the pope. 

The Knights-Templars, who had their rise in the 
^oly wars, nad acqmred yery great fortunes in those 
enterprises, and while they hyed in splendour and in 
the most unlimited indulgence of their pleasures, their 
arrogance and their yices excited a general detestation 
of their order. The chief cause, howeyer, of the re- 
sentment of Philip against this order of knights was 
probably their bemg concerned in a sedition, which 
arose on account of the debasement of the coin of the 
kingdom. The ostensible grounds of their accusation, 
and for which they were tried, were certain charges 
of impiety and idolatry, joined to some indecent prac- 
tices m .the admission of noyices into their OTder. 
Clement Y., who paid Philip implicit deference, issued 
his bulls to al] the princes of Europe, to excite them 
to extirpate all the Knights-templars in their domin- 
ions, and they were complied with in Spain and in 
Sicily. They were rejected, indeed, by tne English, 
who sent back the most ample testificate of the piety 
and good morals of this military order. The ccmse- 
quence, howeyer, was, that in the continental kingw 
doms, these unfortunate men were put to the most 
cruel tortures, and finally committed to the flamei^ 
This abominable transaction has branded the memory 
of Philip the Fair with the character of a cruel an3 
detestable tyrant, whateyer may haye been his wi» 
dom, his spurit, and his political abilities. 

excellent foolship, that, in things temporal, J yield to no 
man." 
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Another rematkable event happened at this time, 
which does more honour to human nature, and is more 
agreeable to the pen of history to record. This was 
the revokition of Switzerland, and the rise of the Hel- 
vetic republic; the glorious and successful struggle 
for liberty and independence against tyranny and des- 
potism. It has been mentioned, that Rodolph of 
Hapebur^, the founder of the house of Austria, pofih 
sessed. oy inheritance, some territories in Switzerland, 
and that several ot the cantons had, from their high 
opirion of his military and political talents, placed 
thi*^nselves under his protection. The three cantons 
of Underwald, Sweitz, and Uri, however, do not seem 
at any time to have acknowledged a dependance on 
the house of Austria. Albert, the son and successor 
ci Rodolph, was desirous of subjugating the whole 
cantons, and erecting them into a principality for one 
of his children. In this view, he endeavoured at first 
to persuade them to submit voluntarily to his domin- 
ions, but finding them tenacious of their liberties, he, 
with a very injudicious policy, attempted to force them 
to submission by sending among them viceroys, who 
exercised every species of the most insolent and tvran- 
nical oppression. They were plundered, taxed, nnecL 
impriscmed, and even put to death without form of 
law; and in a woni, they groaned under all the mis- 
eries flowing from despotic power and barbarinr. In 
this miserable situation they had no prospect or relief 
but in their own courage, and they began secretly to 
concert measures for delivering them from the tyran- 
ny of the Austrian government. Three country gen- 
demen, whose names were Stauffach, Furst, and 
Meletald, are said to have been the chiefs of the con- 
spiracy, and to have brought the three cantons of 
Sweitz, Uri, and Underwald, to a determined purpose 
of shaking off the yoke of their oppressors. The story 
of William Tell has much the air of romance : it i4| 
however, pretty well authenticated. The gfoveiuiT 
Iff Uri, a detestable t3rrant, is said to have uzed 
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hat upon a pole in the market-place, with a strict in- 
junction that all who passed should render oheisance to 
this symhol of dignity. Tell, who refused to pay this 
homage to the hat, was condemned to he hanged, but 
received his pardon, <m condition of his hitting with 
an arrow an apple which was placed upon Iiis son's 
head. The father, fortunately struck off the apple ; 
hut had reserved a second arrow for the governor, in 
case he had killed his son. This inhuman act of tyr- 
anny is said to have been the first alarm to a genial 
revolt of the people, who immediately flew to arms 
and demolished all the fortresses in the province. 
Leopold, Arch-duke of Austria, marched against the 
insurgents with twenty thousand men. The Swiss 
fought to the greatest advantage, by keeping to the 
rocky and inaccessible parts of the country. A small 
body, of four or five hundred men, defeated the great- 
est part of this immense army in the pass of Mogar- 
ten : a ttefile which is said very much to resemble 
that at Thermopylae, where the Lacedaemonians 
fought with less good fortune against the Persians. 
The rest of the cantons, encouraged by this success, 
joined the confederacy by degrees. The victory of 
Mogarten was gained in the year 1315. Bern, wnich 
is considered as the principal of the united cantons, 
did not enter into the alliance till 1352 ; and it was 
not till near two centuries after, that the last of the 
cantons joined the rest, which completed the number 
thirteen. The Swiss fought with great perseverance, 
and won their liberty extremely dear. They had no 
less than sixty pitched battles with the Austrians, and 
they have retained to this day that independence 
which they have so well meritea. 

The thirteen towns or cantons which properly ocn- 
stitute the Swiss or Helvetic republic were united by 
a reciprocal convention, of wnich the chief article 
relates to the mutual succours and assistance to be fur- 
nished to any of the confederated states as should sol^ 
fer from foreign attack or violence. The proportion 
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of these saccoois was minutely stipulated. Another 
article of the convention stipulated the procedure in 
accommodating all domestic differences oetween the 
several cantons. Each of the cantons was, in all mat- 
ters that regard not the national confederacy, an inde- 
pendent state. The form of government in the sey^ 
ral states was very various. It was in some monar- 
chical, in others aristocratical, and in others again 
democratical. In the monarchical states, some of the 
princes of the Germanic body were the sovereigns, as 
the Bishop of Basle, and the Abbot of St. Gall. Thus 
each state had its own form of government, and was 
regulated by its own particular laws, which it had an 
imlimited power of iraming and of altering, and of 
modelling its own constitution. All affairs relating to 
the united confederacy were transacted either by let- 
ters or congresses. Letters from foreign powers to 
the whole confederacy were sent to the town of Zu- 
rich, and any proposal or notification from a town or 
canton, intended for general deliberation, was like- 
wise transmitted thither, from whence it was official- 
ly circulated to all the other cantons, who either re- 
turned their opinion by letter, or, if the matter was 
doubtful or of great importance, appointed a confer- 
ence to be held by two deputies from each of the 
states,-— on which occasions a deputy of Zurich sat as 
president of the assembly. 

Thus the whole Helvetic body consisted properly of 
thirteen distinct, independent, and free republics, uni- 
ted by convention for their mutual security and pro* 
tection. The Helvetic body, for more than six centu- 
ries, supported itself in a respectable state of inde- 
pendence ; made war, concluded treaties, modelled its 
own constitution, enacted laws and ordinances, both in 
affairs civil and ecclesiastical, and exercised all the 
variotis powers of sovereignty. Under the freedom 
of these republican constitutions, the country of Swit- 
zerland came to be wonderfully improved. Where 
the lands are naturally fertile, and happily situated. 
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they hare been cultivated with the utmost skill and 
Buccess ; where nature has denied its adyantages, art 
has amply supplied them. The produce of the coun* 
try consists in corn, wine, oil, suk, and flax ; and of 
the two last commodities, vast quantities are purchas- 
ed from other neighbouring quarters, which the S^wiss 
employ in manufacturing. The situation of Switzer- 
Jsmif bounded as it is by Germany, Italy, and France, 
affords great convenience for the sale and dispersicm 
of these manufactures ; and there is a communication 
with the Mediterranean by the river Rhone, and with 
the German ocean by the Rhine. Several great 
lakes afford an inland navigation ; and these, and the 
rivers of the country, the industrious Swiss have 
turned to the utmost possible advantage. As there is 
rather a superabundance of population in this country, 
a great part of the youth were bred to the professicHi 
of arms. The art military was there a profitahle 
branch of trade. The republics let out their troops 
for hire to other nations ; and the French, Germans, 
Spaniards, Sicilians, and the Dutch, found high ad- 
vantage in the employment of the Swiss mercenaries, 
who have occasionally constituted the most valuable 
and best disciplined part of their armies. It is a re- 
markable fact, demonstrative both of the populousness 
of the country and the prevalence of the military pro- 
fession above all others, that the single canton of 
Bern, which in extent of territory is not half the size 
of Yorkshire, was able to bring into the field one hun- 
dred thousand well-disciplined troops at the shortest 
warning. 

The struggle which we have seen so long subsist* 
ing between the popes and the emperor, had produced 
nothing fixed as to the power and prerogatives of 
each, or as to the great question who should ac- 
knowledge the other's superiority. Hemy VU. re- 
newed his claim to Italy, and fought his way to 
Rome, wliere he was solemnly crowned, ordained all 
the princes of Italy to pay him an annual tribute, and 
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Styled himself Lord PaTamount of the pope. The 
pope, as is said, vindicated his rights, by employing a 
Dominican friar to poison the emperor in tne conse- 
crated wafer in which he took the sacrament. 

Lewis of Bavaria, whom the pope John XXII. had 
deprived and excommmiicated, marching likewise to 
Rome, and holding a general comicil in the church of 
St. Peter's, solemnly deposed the pontiff and created a 
Bew one ; but Lewis was called home by the troubles 
of Germany, and John regained his seat, while the 
emperor's pope was sent to prison. The papal seat 
was at this time at Avignon, a city which belonged 
to the comits of Provence ; and it did not return to 
Rome till the year 1377, when Gregory IT., at the re- 
quest of the citizens of Florence, who judged it might 
be for their advantag[e, brought back the residence Ci 
the popes to the Vatican. 

Under Charles IV. the successor of Lewis of Bava- 
ria, the empire of Germany assumed a more settled 
ibrm of government than it* had hitherto enjoyed. 
Charles published at Nuremberg that famous imperial 
constitution known by the name of The Golden Bull, 
which was in fact the first fundamental law of the 
Germanic body. This new constitution, which was 
made with the utmost possible solenmity, reduced the 
number of the German electors to seven, whereas, 
before, all the nobility or lords who were possessors 
of fiefs, and all the prelates, claimed right to vote in' 
the election of an emperor. The seven electors were 
the archbishops of Mentz, Treves, and Colonge ; the 
king of Bohemia, the Count Palatine, the duke of 
Saxony, and the margrave of Brandenburg. The 
Golden Bull assigned to each of the electors one of 
the great offices of the crown: the elections were 
ordered to be made at Frankfort ; the emperor to be 
consecrated at Aix-la-Chapelle by the elector of Co- 
longe; the first diet to be held at Nuremberg; the 
electorates to be inherited without divi^on by the 
eldest sons according to the law of primogenituia 
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The other articles of this celebrated bull regard little 
else than the pomp of the coronation, and the cere- 
monial of the court. 

Whether the residence of the popes should be at 
Avignon or at Rome, was a question of no small con- 
sequence to the church. It was, in short, a contest 
whether the clergy of Italy or of France should have 
the superiority, i'he French cardinals, at this time 
the majority of the conclave, being disgusted with the 
insolence of Urban, who was an Italian, retired to 
Naples and chose another pope, Clement VII. A short 
time after, another faction of the cardinals chose a 
third pope, John XXIII. Meantime, the emperor 
Sigismund judged this division of the holy church to 
be a very proper occasion for his interferinj? to decide 
the dispute, and thus vindicate that imperial authority 
over the papal see, which had given birth to so many 
contests. For that purpose he summoned a general 
council of the church to meet at the city of Constance 
m Switzerland. Here Sigismund, who had surround- 
ed the council with his army, ordered, in the first 
place, all the three popes to resign their di^ty ; and 
this being complied with, he next made tne council 
elect a fourth person, Martin Y., of the family of Co- 
lonna. 

This important business being ended, Sigismund 
allowed the council to proceed to their spiritual con- 
cerns: and of this nature there were some of the 
transactions of this celebrated council so remarkable, 
as to attract the attention of all Europe. 

John Huss, the father confessor of Queen Sophia of 
Bavaria, had read some of the books of Wickline, who, 
at this early time, had begun to open the eyes of the 
people of England to the papal usurpations and the 
scandalous lives of the pontiffs and their bishops. 
Wickliffe had gone a step further, and had attacked 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. Huss did not 
meddle with these abstruse points, but railed against 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy, and the disorderly lives 
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of the popes and bishops. He was cited to appear 
before the Council of Constance, and was examined 
louchinj^ the most obnoxious passages of his writings. 
To deny the hierarchy^, and to reproach the conduct 
and morals of the bishops, were sufficient crimes in 
the judgment of a council of these bishops, and Huss 
was condemned to be burnt alive. He might hay«i 
saved his life by simply declaring that he a^ured all 
his errors. The emperor Sigismund, who wanted to 
save him, thus reasoned with him : " What harm can 
there be," said he, " in any man declaring that he ab- 
jares his errors ? I am ready this moment to declare 
that I abjure all m]^ errors ;" but John Huss was too 
sincere to save his life by an equivocation, and hj 
suffered death with heroic courage. 

A few months afterward, Jerome of Prague the dis^ 
ciple and the friend of John Huss, underwent the 
same fate with his master. He was a man of superior 
talents and of great eloquence. The fear of death was 
at first too powerful, and he signed a recantation of 
his opinions ; but no sooner had he heard how his 
master had encountered death than he was ashamed 
to live. He publicly retracted his recantation, preached 
forth his doctrines, and was condemned to the flames. 
He made a speech to his judges, which Poggio, the 
Florentine, who heard it, declares was equal to the 
finest specimen of Greek or Roman eloquence. '* He 
spoke," says he, ** like a Socrates, and walked to the 
kmdled pile with as much serenity as that great 
philosopher displayed when he drank the poisoned 
cup." 

These executions were attended with consequences 
to the emperor of which he had little expectation. 
The succession to the kingdom of Bohemia opened lo 
him by the death of his brother Winceslaus ; but the 
Bohemians were so exasperated at the fate of their 
two countrymen, that it cost Sigisraund a bloody war 
of sixteen years' continuance before he acquired the 
foil possession of theee dominions. 
1* 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

HiBTOBY OF £nolamd ifi the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Geo* 
tunes — Deputies from Biirghfi first called to parluiment— 
Edward I.— Conquest of ^Vales — Scotland — obscuritv of ita 
early history — Malcom Canmore— David I. — Alexanoer III. 
— Bruce and Baliol competitors for (he crown — Designs of 
Edward against Scotland — Sir William Wallace — ^Battles 
of Falkirk and Stirling — Death of Wallace— Robert Bruce 
— Edward IL— Battle of Bannockburn-- Edward III. — Bat- 
tle of Hahdown Hill — invasion of France — ^The Bla^ 
Prince— Battle of Cresay — of Durham— of Poictiera — ^Rich- 
ard II.— Henry IV. 

After the death of John, that wicked and detestable 
tyrant, we saw his son, the young Henry III. crcwued 
Under the auspices of the Earl of Pembroke, the pro- 
lector; and the abdication of Lewis, who found it in 
vain to persist in his endeavours to possess himself of 
the kingdom which was now united, to a man, against 
him. Henry IH. had not the vicious disposition of 
his. father; but he was a weak and contemptible 
prince, fitted to be abused and trampled on by those 
aspiring barons who had so lately vindicated and ex- 
tended their rights. Through the whole course of hia 
reign, the kingdom was embroiled in commotions, 
which proceeded chiefly from that weak and mean 
policy of Henry in bestowing his offices of trust on 
foreigners, in order to be a check on the turbulent dis- 
position of the English. These commotions, unim- 
portant in the main in their effects, produced, how- 
ever, one consequence well deserving observation- 
Simon Montfort, Earl of Leicester, son of that Mont- 
fort whom we have lately beheld as the head of the 
crusade against the Albigenses, encouraged by the 
weakness of his sovereign, and his own power and 
popularity, resolved to attempt an innovation in the 
government, and to wrest the sceptre from the hand 
of Henry. He called a meeting of the barons, from 
whom, however, he concealed ms particular schetae^ 
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and an association was entered into for the redress of 
public grievances. The kin^, to appease the growing 
disorders, summoned a Parliament at Oxford, where 
he agreed that certain persons of authority — twenty- 
four barons — should be appointed to digest a iftw 
plan of government. At the head of these was Mont- 
fort, and their measures contained the first regular 
plan of the British House of Commons. It was or- 
dered that each county should choose four knights, 
who should examine into the grievances of their re- 
spective constituents, and attend at the ensuing par- 
liament to give information of their complaints. These 
knights of the shires soon exemplified their power 
against the very persons to whom they owed it. The 
twenty-four barons, under Leicester, began to overturn 
the whole arrangement of the offices of government, 
and to substitute creatures of their own in place of 
those who had formerly filled them. They delegated 
to twelve persons appointed by themselves the whole 
powers of parliament, and seemed resolved to continue 
themselves in o&ce for ever ; thus substituting a vile 
oligarchy in place of the constitution of the kingdom. 
The knights of the shires, who now perceived their 
aim, and the aspiring views of their leader the earl 
of Leicester, began to show a very laudable spirit. 
They remonstrated against the continuance of this 
junto in office ; and they called upon the king's eldest 
son, j)rince Edward, a youth of noble spirit and most 
pr<Hnisin^ abilities, to mterpose his authority, and to 
save En^and from perdition. 

Edward was at tnis time about twenty-two years 
of age. He acted with the utmost propriety ; and 
without openly taking the reins from the hands of a 
Either who was unable to hold them, he adopted 
every measure, apparently under the king's authority, 
for vmdicating his dignity and the interests of the 
kingdom. 

Leicester now began to show the motives of his 
conduct without reserve. He had raised a formidable 
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army ia Wales, assisted by the prince of that proy- 
ince. The citizens of London, with their mayor, 
Thomas Fitz-Richard, a furious and lawless man, were 
likewise in his interest. Henry himself, intimidated 
by this vigorous opposition, meanly acquiesced in all 
the demands of Leicester. The twenty-four barons 
were established in office during the life both of the 
king and prince Edward ; and all the castles and for- 
tresses surrendered into their hands. Prince Edward 
followed another line of conduct : he summoned the 
vassals of the crown to arm in the defence of their 
lord and of the kingdom, and soon collected an army 
with which he was able to take the field against the 
rebellious Leicester and his associates ; but the irupet- 
uosity of his disposition involved him in misfortune. 
In the battle of Lewes, while he imprudently pursued 
one wing of the enemy, which he had routeid and put 
to flight, the main body, under the more cool and de« 
liberate Leicester, had cut off the best part of the 
royal army, and tsiken King Henry prisoner. Edward 
in his return was surrounded, witn tiis small body of 
troops, and forced to submit to the conqueror, whc 
now procured a full ratification of all the measures of 
the confederated barons. Leicester, possessed of the 
persons of the king and of the prince, in fact ruled 
the kingdom. In order to corflrm his authority, he 
called a parliament, where, on the part of the people, 
two knights were summoned from each of the coun 
ties, and also deputies from the bororighs, which ha/ 
hitherto been re^rded as too inconsiderable to have 
a voice in the legislation. This is the first confirmed 
plan of the English House of Commons. 

This parliament, which Leicester, trusting to his 
popularity and power, expected was to second all his 
iriews, did not tum out to be so submissive as he could 
have wished : many of its members spoke their sen- 
timents with freedom, and urged the re-establiidmienr 
of the ancient government of the kingdom, and Lei* 
cester was prudent enough to make a merit of what 
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he saw he could not preTent. He released Prince 
Edward from confinement, who no sooner received his 
liberty, than, indignant that ever it had been abridged 
by a rebellious subject,, he raised an army, marched 
against his enemy, whom he attacked before he was 
aware of his having taken the field, and Leicester, 
after a most bloody and obstinate fight of seven hours, 
was defeated and killed. Henry was now re-estab- 
lished in his kingdom by the hands of his gallant son, 
who had no sooner given peace to England, than his 
enterprising spirit en^ged him in the last crusade 
witn Lewis LK., on which expedition he had scarce 
departed, when the weak and pusillanimous Henry 
died, after a reign of fifty-six years — the longest to 
be met with in the annals of England, and, but for 
that one circumstance which we have particularly 
mentioned, the rise of the House of Commons — the 
least important. 

Prince Edward, now Edward L, and known by the 
surname of Longshanks, was a monarch of a great 
and enterprising spirit, a prince whose ambition had 
no bounds, and who, in the gratification of that ruling 
passion was not always actuated by the principles of 
justice and humanity. After signalizing himself in 
Palestine, and in a very honourable manner giving 
peace to the Eastern countries, by a truce concluded 
for ten years with the sultan of Babylon, he was on 
his way returning home when he received intelligence 
of his father's death. He succeeded to an undisputed 
throne ; and he found matters in such a situation, the 
barons so exhausted with their late contentions, and 
his own character so high on account of the heroic 
part he had sustained, both at home and abroad, that 
ne might safely have pushed his authoritv any length ; 
but he was naturally prudent, and though capable of 
becoming absolute, he satisfied himself with moderate 
po'wer ; he even confirmed the Magna Charta, which, 
oronx that time, as being acceded to by one of the 
kx>ldest and most powerful of the English monarchs. 
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began to be considered as solemnly and uxkalterably 
established. 

The genius of Edward could not rest without an 
object of enterprise — he projected the conquest of 
Wales. Llewellyn, prince of Si orth Wales, had refused 
to do homage for nis dominions, and seemed detennined 
to shake on all submission to the crown of England. 
The Welsh, who were the remains of the ancient 
Britons who had escaped the Roman and Saxon con« 
quest,* still preserved their freedom, their own laws, 
Uieir customs, and their language. Edward detennined 
to subject them entirely to the crown of England ; and 
the refusal of Llewellyn, who had formerly acknow^l- 
edged his subjection, save him a favourable pretexL 
He invaded Wales witn an immense army, ana cooped 
u^ Llewellyn amone^ the mountains of Snowdon, 
whither he had betaken himself with his troops, as 
deeming those heights inaccessible to siran^^ers; but 
they were barren heights^ and the army oi Edward 
prevented all supplies of provisions. The Welsh 
were, in short, compelled to submit at discretion. 
Edward dictated the terms of submission, whicb ivere, 
the relinquishment of a large part of the country^ the 
payment of fifty thousand pounds sterling, and a con- 
sent of the prince to do homage, and swear fealty to 
the crown of England ; in consideration of which the 
Welsh were allowed to enjoy their own laws. Some 
encroachments upon the borders soon invited the 
Welsh to infringe this treaty, and Edward marched 
his army into the heart of the country, where, for 
some time, he met with the most frantic and desperate 
opposition. At length, a decisive battle, fought in the 
year 1283, determined for ever the fate of Wales. 
Llewellyn was killed, and with him expired the gov- 
emment and the distinction of his nation. Wales -wai 
soon after formally united to the kingdom of England, 
and the title of its principality has ever since been 

* See Blackstone'fl Comment. Introd. f 4. 
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borne by the eldest son of the king. Some circum" 
stances of extreme barbarity marked this conquest 
upon the part of Edward. The Welsh bards kept 
alive an heroic spirit of freedom and independence, by 
rehearsing in their songs the glorioas achievements of 
the ancient Britons : Edward ordered these unhappy 
minstrels to be massacred wherever they were found. 

Mr. Hume, in mentioning this fact, which is well 
authenticated, admits the inhumanity of Edward's 
conduct, but seems to justify it on the score of pru- 
dence. "The king," says he, "from a barbarous, 
though not absurd policy, ordered the bards to be put 
to death." If the death of all that were alive of 
these unhappy men could have extinguished the pro- 
fession and talents of a bard, or put an end at once to 
all remembrance of those heroic songs which had been 
handed down by memory from one generation to 
another, and which every Welshman had heard from 
his cradle — then might the policy of Edward have 
been a wise one ; but as the natural consequence of 
this inhuman measure in the breasts of the Welsh 
must have been the perpetuation of those very songs, 
and an increased abhorrence of their conqueror, and 
disaffection to his government, we cannot scruple to 
say that, in this instance, the policy of the kmg of 
England was as absurd as it was barbarous. The 
memory of this event, so inglorious to Edward, is 
secured for ever by the sublime ode of Gray upon the 
death of the Welsh bards. 

The conquest of Wales paved the way for enter- 
prises of more importance, though not attended with 
such permanent consequences. These were the designs 
of Edward upon Scotland. That ancient kingdom has 
made many noble struggles for her liberty and inde- 
pendence, and none more remarkable than gainst 
this bold, ambitious, and designing prince. But in 
order to understand the foundation of those pretences 
on which Edward founded his claims of sovereignty 
over this kingdom, it is necessary to* take a short riew 

IV. — I 
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oi tne history of Scotland preriotis to the period of 
which we now treat. 

The history of Scotland, hefore the accession of 
Malcolm III., surnamed Canmore (i. e. Great-Heady) 
is involved in obscurity and fable. 

Malcolm Canmore, after having subdued and put to 
death the usurper Macbeth, the murderer of his lather 
Duncan, succeeded to the throne of Scotland in the 
year 1 057. He had been aided in the recovery of his 
Kingdom by the English, and was therefore disposed 
to have cultivated a friendship with that nation. But 
William the Norman having accomplished the con- 
quest of England, Kc^r Atheling, the heir of the 
Saxon line, together with his sister Margaret, took 
refuge in Scotland ; and the reception given them by 
Malcolm, and his subsequent marriage with the prin- 
cess Margaret, could not fail to set the two nations at 
variance. The frequent insurrections of the English no- 
bles in favour of the heir of their former kings — ^who, 
destitute of personal merit, had nothing but that title 
to recommend him — produced a succession of hostili- 
ties between William the Conqueror and Malcolm, 
which were equally prejudicial to both kingdoms. In 
one of these expeditions, in "Which William advanced 
pretty far into Scotland, it is alleged that the Scottish 
monarch, after concluding a truce, did homage to the 
conqueror for his kingdom of Scotland. A passag'e in 
the Saxon Chronicle, which simply says, that " Mal- 
colm agreed with King William of England, and did 
him homage," was the foundation of a daim of sover- 
eignty over this kingdom by the succeeding monarchs, 
which involved both nations in much bloodshed. It 
is foreign to my purpose to enter into critical discus> 
sions of controverted points of his^jry. It seems, 
however, generally allowed that this claim . ' sover- 
eignty has no solid foundation. It has never '"*<en 
disputed that the crown of England was imperial au:i 
independent; though its kings were for many a^s 
the vassals of the French monarchs, and lx)und to ftu- 
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dal homage for those possessions which they held in 
the kingdom of France, Such likewise was the con- 
dition of the monarchs of Scotland — free and inde- 
|>endent as kin^, but, as possessing English territo- 
ries, rassals to the crown of England tn those territo^ 
ties, Malcolm Canmore, above all monarchs, would 
never have stooped to so mean a submission as that 
of doing homage for his kingdom. He was a prince 
of high spirits, and of steady and inflexible courage. 
In the course of a reign of twenty-seven years, he sup* 
ported the contest with England, under William the 
Conqueror and his son Rufus, often with great success, 
Dnd never without honour. To him, and perhaps yet 
more to the virtues of his queen, the Scottish nation 
Were indebted for that dawning of civilization which 
is the consequence of wise laws, and a steady admiu'* 
istration of government. 

The short succeeding reigns of Donald Bane, the 
brother, and of Duncan II., and Edgar, sons of Mal- 
colm Canmore, scarcely merit notice. On the death 
of the latter, Alexander I., third son of Canmore, as^ 
cended the throne — a prince of high, uncontrollable 
spirit. He defended most strenuously the independ- 
ence of the naticoial church against the pretensions of 
the metropolital sees of York and Canterbury— a con- 
test carried on with as much animosity as the more 
celebrated disputes of the same nature between the 
emperors and the popedom ; and had the independ- 
mce of his kingdom been at that time called in ques- 
tion, he would have asserted it with equal courage 
and resolution. 

His successor, David L, the youngest of the sons of 
Malcolm Canmore, was an honour to his country and 
to monarchy. Though defeated by the English m the 
great battle of the Standard, he maintained, upon the 
whde, a very successful war; and, by treaty with 
Stephen^ he secured, as an appanage of his crown, 
the whole earldom of Northumberland. More ambi- 
tioas, however, of cultivating the art* of peace than 
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of extending the limits of his kingdom, he endea 
oured to the utmost to repress those barbarous inva 
sions which were equally destructive to his subjects 
and to their neighbours; and such were the wisdom 
and excellence of his domestic administration, that 
Buchannan himself, an historian whose principles 
are, on the whole, unfavourable to monarchy, has de- 
clared his opinion, that a more perfect pattern of a 
food king is to be found in the reign of David I. of 
cotland, than in all the theories of the learned and 
ingenious. He was succeeded by his grandson, Mal- 
colm rv. 

^ In these reigns there was no pretence made by the 
English monarchs of a feudal dependancy of the King- 
dom of Scotland. An accidental misfortune, which 
befell one of the Scottish kinffs, first encouraged the 
English to think of bringing this kingdom under de- 
pendance. William, sumamed the Lion, the grand- 
son of David I., was taken prisoner at Alnwick ; and 
Henry IL, as the price of his liberty, not only extorted 
from him an exorbitant ransom, and a promise to sur- 
render the places of the greatest strength in his do- 
minions, but compelled him to do homage for his 
whole kingdom. Kichard CoBur de Lion, a prince of 
more generosity, solemnly renounced this claim, and 
absolved William from the hard conditions which 
Heniy had imposed. Upon the death of Alexander 
HL, Edward I., availing himself of the situation of 
affairs in Scotland, revived that absurd claim of sover- 
eignty ; and after a happy period of above a century 
ofpeace and good understanding between the nations, 
began a len§;thened series of calamities, bloodshed, 
and devastation. 

As Alexander HL left no male issue, nor any de- 
scendant except Margaret (called the Maid of Nor- 
way), his grand-daughter, who did not long survive 
him, the right of succession devolved to the posterity 
of David, earl of Huntingdon, third son of David L 
Of that line there appeared two illustrious ccmpeti- 
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tors for the Crown — ^Robert Bruce, son of Isabella, 
second daughter of the earl of Huntingdon ; and John 
Baliol, grandson of Margaret, the earl's eldest daugh- 
ter. As the rules of succession are now understood, 
the right of Baliol, the grandson of the eldest daugh- 
ter, was clearly preferaMe. But in those days the 
order of succession was not so certainly established, 
and each competitor had his pretensions supported by 
a formidable party' in the kingdom. To avoid a civil 
war, which must otherwise have taken place, the 
candidates agreed to a measure which had very near 

? roved fatal to the independence of the kingdom, 
'hey chose Edward I. ol England to be umpire of 
the contest ; and this ambitious and artful prince de- 
termined to avail himself of the powers thus bestow- 
ed on him, and to arrogate to himself the sovereignty 
of Scotland. He summoned all the Scottish barons 
to attend him at the castle of J^orham in Northum- 
berland; and having gained some, and intimidated 
others, he prevailed on the whole assembly to ac- 
knowledge Scotland a fief of the English crown, and 
to swear allegiance to him as their sovereign or liege 
lord. 

He next demanded possession of the kingdom, that 
he might be able to deliver it to him whose right 
should be found preferable; and such was the das- 
tardly pusillanimity of all present, whom Edward had 
intimiaated by brinffing with him a very formidable 
army, that this exorbitant demand was likewise com- 
plied with, both by the barons and the competitors for 
me crown. One man alone, worthy of an eternal 
memorial, Gilbert de Umphraville, earl of Angus, 
sustained the honour of his country, and peremptorily 
refused to deliver up those castles which he held from 
the Scottish kings. Edward, who believed Baliol the 
least formidable of the competitors, adjudged the 
question in his favour, and put him in possession of 
flie kingdom, after making him solemnly take the 
oath of fidelity to himself as lord paramount, and sub- 
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scribe to every conditiai which he thought proper to 
Bequire. But the Scots were not long patient under 
their state of subjection. Edward found himself de- 
ceived in the character of Baliol, who determined 
very soon to get free from that yoke of dependance to 
which the necessity of circumstances had compelled 
him to submit. The king of England having sum- 
moned him, as a vassal, to answer in his courts to an 
appeal, at the instance of his Scottish subjects, he, on 
that occasion, maintained his independence as a so7er- 
eign, and soon after, with the consent of his parlia- 
ment, solemnly renounced the alle^ance and fealty 
which he had sworn to Edward. This renunciation 
was fatal to Baliol, while it was highly favourable to 
the political views of Edward. He marched a numer- 
ous army immediately into Scotland, to which the 
distracted state of the country rendered it impossible 
to oppose an adequate resistance. He carried every- 
thing before him, and the unfortunate Baliol was 
compelled to implore the mercy of his conqueror, who 
obliged him to abdicate the throne, and resign the 
kingdom itself into his hands, and remain a prisoner 
in England. 

In this state of universal despondency arose Wil- 
liam Wallace, a man who deserves to be numbered 
among the heroes of antiquity. With no advantages 
of birth or fortune, conscious of his personal merits 
alone, with an invincible spirit, a courage equal to the 
greatest attempts, and every requisite quality of a 
consummate general, he undertook to retrieve the 
honour and the liberties of his country. A few patriots 
joined him in that glorious attempt, and his confessed 
superiority of merit bestowed on him the rank of iheir 
chief and leader. Taking advantage of an expedition 
of the English monarch into Flanders, while the gov- 
ernment of Scotland had beea intrusted to an imperi- 
ous viceroy, Wallace with his associates began hLOs- 
tilities bv an assault upon some of the strongest 
castles which contained English garrisons. Of tjieae 
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they made themselves masters by force or by sur- 
prise ; and finding from these advantages their num- 
bers daily increasing, they ventured to oppose a regu- 
lar army of the English who met them under the 
command of the viceroy near to Stirling. The strata^ 
gem, related by Buchannan, of sayrins^ across the posts 
of the bridge, over which the English inconsiderately 
ventured to pass, is of a piece with those many fabu- 
lous exploits recorded of Wallace which are beyond 
all historical credit. The Scots owed their success in 
the battle of Stirling' to their valour in the field. The 
English were completely routed ; they evacuated the 
country, and Scotland was once more a free kingdom. 
William Wallace assumed now the title of Governor 
of Scotland under John Baliol, who still remained a 
prisoner. But this title, which he had so well merited, 
drew on him the jealousy of the chief nobility, par- 
ticularly the partisans of Bruce, who meanly continued 
to rank themselves under the banners of the English 
tyrant Edward, now returned from the Continent, 
hastened to Scotland at the head of an army of eighty 
thousand men, while the Scots in the interior parts 
of the country were collecting all their strengui to 
oppose him. But dissensions among their leaders had 
weakened their patriotic bands, and their numbem 
were greatly inferior to the enemy. Had they artfully 
protracted tne campaign, instead of hazarding a gene- 
ts engsigement, the English, who were then ill sup- 
plied with provisions, must, in all probability, have 
been compeued to an inglorious retreat But, with 
imprudent impetuosity, they desired to be led on to 
action. An engagement ensued at Falkirk, in which 
the Scots were routed with prodigious loss. Yet even 
the success of that day was a convincing proof to Ed- 
ward that it was vam to hope for a complete con- 
quest of the country. The remnant of the Scottish 
army continued still m the field. The whole country 
north of the river Forth was hostile to Edward, who, 
bein^ constantly obliged, during the winter, to eyacn- 
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ate the kingdom, found, at the beginning of every new 
campaign, that he had to recommence his laboTir& 
At length, highly provoked, and resolutely determiaed 
on the entire conquest of the country, Edward con- 
cluded peace with his enemies on the Continent, in 
order to bend his whole strength to terminate, as he 
called it, the rebellion of the Scots. He brought with 
him an immense army, and penetrating mto the 
northern provinces, he took and garrisoned all the 
places of strength. Hence, returning southward, the 
only fortress capable of opposing him was the castle 
of Stirling, where the Scots were determined to make 
their last stand for the national liberty. But the 
event was unsuccessfiil ; they gave way to the im- 
mense superiority of the English army, and the chief 
of the Scottish barons threw down their arms and 
submitted to the conqueror. A capitulation was sign- 
ed by Edward, from which William AVallace, and a 
few of the most resolute of his adherents, were ex- 
cepted by name. These brave men, now reduced to 
the condition of fugitives, concealed themselves in 
remote parts of the country; while Edward, with a 
policy which must ever be reckoned mean and das- 
tardly, endeavoured by high rewards to prompt a dis- 
covery of the places of their retreat ; and that policy 
was successful. Wallace was betrayed by Menteith, 
a vile traitor, who had been in his confidence and 
friendship. He was given up into the hands of the 
conqueror ; who, with consistent meanness and inhu- 
manity, refined upon the cruelty of his fate by every 
species of contumely and wanton insult. The deliverer 
of his country was conducted to London, led in triumph 
through the streets, and seated on a mock throne in 
Westminster Hall, his head crovmed with laurel. He 
was arraigned as a traitor to Edward, as having risen 
in arms against his sovereign, and put to death manr 
of his subjects. " I never was a traitor," said Wal- 
lace ; " I owe no allegiance to Edward ; and I chal- 
lenge all of you to produce a single instance in which 
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I have evor acknowledged the king of England to he 
the lord paramount^ far less the sovereign ofmn court* 
tryP* To the rest of the indictment, his havmg put 
to death many of the English, he pleaded guilty. 
Sentence was passed; he was heheaded; his head 
placed upon a pinnacle of the city ; and his body, cut 
into many portions, was distributed throughout the 
different cities of Scotland and England. Thus died 
ane of the best of patriots and brarest of men.* 

* Lord Hailes, in his " Annals/' diepates the fact of Wallace 
being betrayed bv Menteith, and has raised an historical con- 
troversy, which his lordship conducts with no great candour. 
In his first edition, he asserts the story to rest solely on the 
anthority of Blind Harry. In a note, added to his second 
edition, he is obliged to admit that he has been reminded pf 
another authority, that of Arnold Blair; and he disposes of it 
by the gratuitous assertion, that the passage referred to is evi- 
dently an interpolation of some patriotic and passionate tran- 
scriber. The passage is certainly marked both by patriotism 
and passion ; but had Lord Hailes informed his reader that 
Arnold Blair was a priest, and the domestic chaplain of Wal- 
lace, he would have sufficiently accounted for these charac- 
teristics, and shown that such an authority was not to be dis- 
posed of by a gratuitous allegation. The passage, considered 
as the lament of a faithful servant over a beloved master, is a 
striking one, and, as an authority, worth a volume of his- 
torical criticism written after the lapse of five centuries. 
*' And here it is to be observed, that these three things concur 
to immortahse the name of the noble Wallace— his own in- 
Bocence-^the tyranny of Edward — and the treachery of Men- 
teith. Accursed be the day of John Menteith's nativity !— 
and may his name be blotted out of the book of life! Accursed 
be the inhuman tyrant that put him to death ! while the 
noble champion of the Scots shall, for the reward of his 
rirtue, have glory without end. Amen !" 

But the author of the "Annals" knew well that the treason 
of Menteith rested yet on another, and also a contemporary 
authority^— that of John Pordim. The eighth chapter of the 
twelfth book of the Scotichronicon is entitled, * De proditione 
Johannis de Menteth, morte Willelmi Wallace/ &c. ; and the 
chapter begins, ' Hoc eodem anno nobilis Willelmus Wallace 
per Dominum Johannem de Menteth, apud Glasgow, nihil 
naU suapidans, fraudulenter et proditionalitor capitur.' This 
latter part of the Scotichronicon was arranged by Bowyer, 
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Thus, after a long and obstinate contest, Scotland 
was a second time reduced under the dominion of Ed- 
ward — a subjection which, however, was but of a 
few months' continuance. Scotland found a second 
champion and deliverer in Robert Bruce, the grandson 
of the competitor. His father and grandfather had 
meanly enlisted themselves amons^ the partisans of 
the. English monarch; and, by their example, this 
young man too had sworn allegiance, along with 
most of the barons of the kingdom. But his native 
magnanimity kindling with his years, his noble spirit 
coiud not brook the fallen honours and humiliation of 
his country. He determined to vindicate its liberty 
or die in the attempt ; and hastily withdrawing him- 
self from the court of Edward, ne again set up the 
standard of war in Scotland. *' Better," said he to his 
partisans, '* if Heaven should so decree, that we per- 
ish at once like brave men, than drag on with igno- 
miny a life of servitude and oppression." 

The circumstances which attended the first opera- 
tions of Bruce toward the recovery of his country's 
liberties are variously related by historians. It is cer- 
tain, however, that the spirit of the nation roused it- 
self at once from its dejection ; the English were at- 
tacked at the same time on every quarter ; they were 
dispossessed of all the fortresses, and once more en- 
tirely driven out of the kingdom. Bruce, in right of 
the just pretensions of his family, now that Baliol had 
relinquished all claim in favour of his conauerer, was 
solemnly crowned king at Scone; while tne enraged 
Edward hastily advancing with a prodigious army, 
died at Carlisle, and left the throne of England, with 
his empty claim to the kingdom of Scotland, to his 
son Edward H. This prince inherited none of the 

from the materials of Fordun ; but Bowyer lived bat a few 
years later, and is at least of eaual authority. There aeema^ 
then, no ground for preferring the ip»e dixU of Lord Haiies to 
contemporary testimony such as this, confirmed by genenl 
and continued tradition from that age to the preaenL 
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ereat qualities of his father; he was a weak and in 
dolent man, bat of humane and benevolent affections. 
The social dispositions, the most amiable which dis- 
tinguish human nature, are often dans^erous ingredi* 
ents in the character of a prince. Such was the dis* 
position of Edward, that he could not be happy with- 
out the society of some mean favourite, to wnom he* 
might unbosom every secret of his breast. Piers 
Graveston, a young man of beautiful figure and of shi- 
ning acdomplishments, had so fascinated the mind of 
Edveard that he thought no reward equal to his de- 
serts. He bestowed on him the earldom of Cornwall, 
married him to his own niece, and during a journey 
he undertook to Paris, to marry the princess Isabella, 
left him guardian of the realm. The barons, who 
could not bear this upstart, determined his ruin. They 
assembled a tumultuous parliament and a numerous 
train of armed followerSj and compelled the weak Ed- 
ward to sign a commission delegating the whole au- 
thority of government to twelve persons to be chosen 
by themselves. The king patiently submitted to be 
stripped of power ; but it cost him a severe pang to 
abandon his favourite to destruction. This, however, 
he was compelled to do, and Gaveston was thrown 
into prison, whence endeavouring a short time after 
to make his escape, he was seized and instantly be- 
headed. A truce which had been concluded with 
Scotland, in the beginning of the reign of this weak 
prince, had been infnnged on both sides ; and Edward 
now prepared with an immense army of a hundred 
thousand men to reduce the countiy to submission, 
and fulfil the dying request of his fathoj, by making a 
complete conquest of it. King Robert Bruce met him 
at Bannockbum, near Stirling, with thirty thousand 
men. By an excellent disposition of the Scottish ai- 
my, and the signal intrepidity and conduct of the king, 
the English were totally routed. A prodigious slaugh- 
ter ensued, and the pursuit continued near one bun- 
dled miles, till the small remnant of this immense 
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army was entirely driven out of the kingdom. Ed- 
ward narrowly escaped by flight to Dunbar, whence 
he was conveyed by sea to his own dominions. This 

freat and decided victory secured the independence of 
cotland, and fixed Robert Bruce firmly upon the 
.throne. It made a deep impression on the minds of 
the English, and for several years after, no superiority 
of numbers could induce them to keep the field against 
their formidable adversaries. 

The despicable Edward returned to London, where 
he had no resource but in the society of a new favour- 
ite, one Spenser, who soon became equally odious to 
the T[)arons and to the queen Isabella. This bad 
woman, who hated and dishonoured her husband, 
was allowed to go to France, to mediate with her 
brother Charles the Fair, who threatened to confiscate 
Edward's continental dominions, unless he came in 
person to do him homage for them. She found means 
to get her son young Edward likewise sent over, and 
then boldly declared that neither should ever return 
to England till Spenser was banished the kingdom. 
By these means she gained two advantages: she 
became popular in England, where Spencer was uni- 
versally hated; and she enjoyed the company of 
Mortimer, a young nobleman now the object oi her 
capricious afiections, who had escaped from the tower, 
where he had been confined for high treason. Isabella, 
encouraged by her brother, prepared to levy war 
against her husband. She was seconded by a powei- 
fm party in the kingdom ; and concluding a match be- 
tween young Edward and the daughter of the earl of 
Hainault and Holland, she procur^ from that prince 
a powerful supply of troops. At length she repassed 
into England, Mortimer, her paramour, at the head of 
her troops: while the kinof fled before them with his 
favourite Spenser, whose wither, an old man of ninety, 
m vain attempted to defend the castle of Bristol 
against the rebels. A mutiny of the garrison gave 
him up into their hands ; and such was their mhv 
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maaity anv\ savage fury, that after haofifing him on a 
gibbet, the> cut his body to pieces and threw it to the 
dogs. Youn{^ Spenser soon after underwent the same 
fate : he was taken lurking in a convent in Wales, 
immediately brought out to execution, hanged, and 
cat to pieces. At length the king, abandoned by his 
subjects, persecuted by his unnatural queen, and a 
fugitive in his own xingdom, was taken prisoner, 
removed to London, where he was insulted by the 
populace, confined in the Tower, tried by the parlia- 
ment, and by a solemn sentence deposed from the 
throne. The crown was given to his son, who was 
then only fourteen years of age, and the regency to the 
jueen. Edward did not long remain a prisoner : he 
is said to have been put to death in a manner shockizu; 
to humanity. 

The young Edward, kept in bondage by his mother 
and her lover the ambitious Mortimer, had no share 
of blame in these infamous transactions. The noble 
spirit of this prince soon shook off the fetters, and 
amply revenged the death of his father. The queen 
and Mortimer chose Nottingham castle, a place of 
great strength, for their residence. By connivance 
with the governor, some noblemen, at the king's 
request, found their way into the favomite's apartment, 
and carried him off in spite of Isabella's prayers and 
tears. The parliament immediately condemned him 
to death, and he instantly underwent the fate he had 
mflicted on the Spensers. Edward sentenced his 
mother to perpetuad imprisonment, in which she lived 
for twenty-tin e years a miserable monument of crimmal 
and blasted ambition. 

Thus freed from the control of usurped authority, 
the noble spirit of Edward III. began to meditate the 
most important enterprises. Edward Baliol, whose 
[father, John, had been crowned king of Scotland, ap- 
plied to the monarch of England to assist him in his 
pretensions to the kingdom. Some troops were granted. 
with which Baliol was so far successful, as to get him- 
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self crowned at Scone ; but he was afterward defeated, 
and obliged a second time to fly for protection to 
England. Edward now determined to assist him in 
person ; and marching northward, besieged and took 
the town of Berwick, when he was opposed at Hali- 
down Hill, by Sir Archibald Douglas, the Scottish 
general. Both armies engaged with equal keenness; 
but Douglas was slain, and the Scots were defeated. 
Near thirty thousand men are said to have fiillen in 
this engagement, among whom were the chief of the 
Scottish nobility. Edward returned in triumph tc 
England, having fixed Baliol, his vassal and tributary, 
Upon the throne. But the kingdom was as repugnant 
as ever to the domination of England ; and, animated 
by hopes of assistance from France, renewed hostilities 
immediately upon Edward's departure. 

That monarch prepared now for a new enterprise, 
v^hich drew after it a train of the most important 
eonsequences. The succession to the kingdom of 
France was then in dispute, and Edward embraced a 
notion which found great countenance in his ambitious 
disposition, that he had the best title by inheritance, 
in right of his mother, the sister of Charles the Fair. 
Philip of Valois, however, the male heir, had in the 
meantime taken possession of the throne.* 

Edward, who wanted but a pretext for an enterprise 
80 suitable to his disposition, styled himself king of 
France, and prepared immediately for an invasion ci 
that realm. A naval engagement ensued on the coast 
of Flanders, in which the French lost two hundred 
and thirty ships, and thirty thousand seamen. Ed- 
ward landing in France with the chief of the nobility 

♦ Philip contended that the Salic law excluded the preten- 
sions of his rival. The Engiish lawyers acknowledged that 
a female heir was excluded by the Salic law on account of the 
weakness of her sex ; but urged that the exclusion went no 
forther than her own person, and that her son's right was not 
affected. The question was pleaded in the Court of the Peen 
of France, and decided in favour of Philip. 
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of England, and his son, called, from the colotu of his 
ftrmour, the Black Prince, then a youth of fifteen years 
of age, ran a career of I he most glorious exploits. The 
opulent city of Caen in Normandy was taken and 
plundered, and the English were extending their dep 
tedations almost to the gates of Paris, when Philip 
appeared in their front with an army of one hundred 
thousand men. Edward had no more than thirty 
thousand; yet notwithstanding this prodigious ine- 
quality, he resolved to indulge the ardour of his troops, 
and come to a decisive hattle. They met upon a plain 
near the village of Cressy, and here ensued one of the 
most memorable engagements recorded in history. 
After a most judicious arrangement of his army, Ed- 
ward and the Prince of Wales received the sacrament 
with the utmos't devotion ; and showed, by the calm 
intrepidity of their conduct, that the resolved alterna- 
tive was victory or death. This behaviour influenced 
the whole army of the English, who stood to receive 
the first i^ock of the enemy with composed and sullen 
fortitude. A shower of arrows firom the English arch- 
ers began the engagement, which throwing that wing 
of the French to whom they were opposed into the 
Utmost confusion, the Prince of Wales, taking advan- 
tage of their dismay, attacked them with irresistible 
impetuosity. The king, who commanded a body of 
reserve, was determined to allow his intrepid son the 
honour of the day: he kept aloof from the fight, 
which was maintained on both sides with the most 
desperate courage. Some of the nobles, apprehensive 
for the safety oi their prince, despatched a messenger 
to the king, desiring that a reinforcement might be 
seat to his relief. Edward first demanded if his son 
was alive ; and being answered in the affirmative, and 
that he was showing prodigies of valour, " Then tell 
him," says he, " that the glory of the day shall be his 
alone; let him show himself worthy of the, honour of 
knighthood, with which I have lately invested him."* 
• This incident is well told by Froissart. "Then the king 
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Tbis speech, reported to the pnnce, inspired iiini with 
new courage. Alengon, the bravest of the French 
generals, was slain, and the whole army began to giv« 
way to the irresistible fury of the English. Philip> 
while he exerted every nerve to turn the tide of vic» 
tory, was compelled to quit the field by one of his own 
barons, who, seizing his horse by the reins, forced him 
to abandon the combat. The French were entirely 
defeated. Thirty thousand were left dead on the spot. 
Among these, were John, king of Bohemia, Ralph, 
duke of Lorrain, and a great part of the chief nobilitr 
of France. The crest of the king of Bohemia, which 
was three ostrich feathers, from that day became the 
arms of the Prince of Wales, in commemoration of 
the signal battle of Cressy, which was fought on the 
26th day of August, 1346. This epoch was signalized 
by one of the most important discoveries that has ever 
been made, the invention of artillery. Some pieces 
of cannon, which, it is said, Edward had placed m the 
front of his army, contributed much to throw the ene- 
mv into confusion, and to give victory to the English. 
This invention, apparently a most destructive one, has 
certainly, upon the whole, proved beneficial to society. 
Nations are more upon a level, as less depends apon 
frantic exertions of courage ; and consequently, from 
a consideration of an equality of strength, the peace of 
kingdoms is better preserved. The victory of Cressy 
was followed by the siege and reduction of Calais, 
which, from that time, remained for two hundred and 
ten years in the possession of the English. 
While these important proceedings were transacting 

«id, * Is my son dead, or hurt, or on the earth felled T — * No, 
sir,' quoth the knight, 'but he is hardly matched, wherefore ha 
hath need of your aid.'— • Well,' said the king, 'return to him, 
and to those that sent you hither, and say to them, that they 
send no more to me for any adventure that falleth, so long afl 
my son is alive; and also say to them, that they suffer him 
this day to win his spurs; for if God be pleased, I will thia 
journ^ be his and the honour thereof, and to them that be 
about him.' "—Lord Btrwrtf ^rousast, vol. L cap. 3a 
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CXI the continent, the miseries of war were doubled by 
one of the most dreadfal pestilences recorded in his- 
tory. Asia and Africa were almost depopulated by it ; 
and in the west of Europe it raged with incredible 
fary. The Scotch, involved in the common calamity, 
were yet determined to take advantage of this con- 
juncture of distress, and while the best of the English 
troops were on the continent, to make a formidable 
invasion of that kingdom. David Bruce, then a child, 
at the head of an army of fifly thousand men, invaded 
and ravaged the north of England to the gates of Dur- 
ham. The queen, Fhilippa, a most heroic woman, 
and worthy to be the wife of Edward, assembled has- 
tily a body of twelve thousand men, of which she gave 
the command to Lord Percy. She animated the army, 
however, by her own presence, rode through the ranks, 
and quitted them only in the moment of engagement. 
The Scots received a fatal overthrow ; fifteen thousand 
were left dead on the field ; and David, their young 
king, with several of the chief nobility, was carried in 
triumph to London. In the meantime, Philip of Valois 
died, and was succeeded in the throne of France by 
his son John. He was a weak, cruel, and tyrannical 
prince ; though his distresses have thrown the most 
&vorable veil upon his character. A truce had been 
concluded soon after the taking of Calais, between 
Edward and Philip. It was dissolved upon the death 
of the latter, and hostilities recommenced. The Black 
Prince, with an army of twelve thousand men, was 
sent into France, and carried devastation into the heart 
of the kingdom. John took the field against him with 
sixty thousand men, and advanced toward Poictiers, 
with the design of surrounding and cutting him off at 
once. The military skill displayed by the prince, in 
the arrangement of his little army, was admirable. 
He contrived to give them the appearance of numbers, 
fvhile he even diminished them m reality, by placing 
i considerable body of his troops in ambuscade. The 
French had to march through a lane to the attacL 

IV. — K 
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The Black Prince, with oae divisiaD, oppofted them on 
the fronl, while his main body, divided mto two, poured 
down, upon their lengthened flank. The confusion of 
the enemy was completed by the troope in ambuscade, 
and this immense army was dispersed and cut to pieces. 
King John himself^ with one of his sons, was taken. 
The moderation of the Prince of Wales was equal to 
kis heroism. He treated the captire monarch with 
every distinction due to his rank; he refused to be 
seated in his presence ; and when he conducted his 
royal prisoner to London, amid the acclamations of 
the people, he rode himself on the left hand on a small 
black palfrey, while John upon the right was mounted 
on a horse remarkable for his beauty and rich accoutre- 
ments. Thus, two monarchs were at the same time 
prisoners in London — David of Scotland, and John of 
France. 

But whatever had been won in France was succes- 
sively, and, in a manner, silently lost without the mor- 
tiiication of a defeat. John, who was in the power of 
the English, could make no treaties which had the 
force to bind his kingdom. The Dauphin and the 
states of France carried on the war with great vigour; 
but, at the same time, so cautiously as not to hazard 
a general engagement. By this procedure, which 
was extremely politic, Edward was wearied and ha- 
rassed into a treaty, in which he consented to renounce 
all claim to the sovereignty of France ; but it was 
agreed that he should retain possession of Poitou, St 
Onge, Perieord, and some of the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, together with Calais, and several towns on ^at 
quarter. John was sent back to his dominions on 
promise of a large ransom ; but he was without finan- 
ces, without soldiers, for they refused to obey him. 
and without credit ; yet he had a strong principle or 
honour, for, being unable to satisfy the conditions of his 
liberation, he returned to England, surrendered himself 
once more a prisoner, and died soon after in London.* 

* It was a noble maxim of this prince^ that " if good fidth 



Charles, somaiiied tke Wise, succeeded his father 
John m the crown of France, and by his excellent po- 
litical talents^ retrieved the losses and miseries of his 
conntrjr. He ^lelkd a most fonaidable insurrectioii 
of headitti called Malandrins, who were a terror to 
the whole nation. He eren formed them into a body 
<^ regCttlar troops, and led them into the kingdom oif 
Castue, against Pedro, sumamed the Cruel, whom 
Ihs subjects had dethroned, and who was endeavoor- 
iag, with the aid of the English, to re^in his domin- 
Kms. This caused a renewid of hostilities between 
the French asd Eng^h. The Black Prince marched 
into Castile, and in oonjunction with Pedro engaged 
«nd d^eated the French undor Henry of Transtamare 
ind Bertrand de Gruesclin, one of the most consum- 
mate generals of the age. The aims of England 
fgaki prerailed. The French lost twenty thonsand 
Awn, and Pedro was reinstated in his dominions. 

Those ^kdious exploits which we haTe related, 
podoced m them no beneficial consequences to Eng^ 
uifid ; and the joy of the nation was miserably clouded 
b^ seeing the heroic Black Prince return to hxs coun- 
try in the last stage of a mortal distemper. This 
4»ost valiant and accomplished man, whose character 
had not a single blemish, died, to the unspeakable 

ef of the nation, in the forty-sixth vear of his age. 
V Edward, who had beheld his aeclme with all 
the feelings of a parent for the worthiest of his sons, 
withdrew himself npoa his death from all the coo- 
c^ras of government, and died about a year after. 

The reign of Edward HI., which was of fifty-one 
years' duration, is on the whole, eertainiy, cne of the 
laost glorious ia the annals of Engknd; nor is it 

Bhould be totally forgotten by the rest of mankind, it ought 
•till to find a place in the breast of princes." It has, how- 
ever^ been conjectured, that John's strongeflt modye for re- 
tismng to England was a passion be had conceived for the 
SDuoieM is£ SttliflbiHry, «oe of ths aost beaatiM women of 
Aat 
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aione the spleadoor of his foreign victories which has 
contributed to render the memory of this king great 
and illustrious. His foreign wars, though most emi- 
nently successful, were neither founded in justice, nor 
productive of any substantial benefit to the nation. 
But England in his time enjoyed domestic tranquillity. 
His nobles were overawed by the spirit and valour of 
their sovereic^n, and his people attached to him oa 
account of his acts of munificence and his salutary 
laws. It is judiciously remarked by Robertson, that 
" conquerors, though usually the bane of human kind, 
prove often, in those feudal times, the most indulgent 
of sovereigns. They stood most in need of supplies 
from their people, and not being able to compel them 
by force to submit to the necessary impositions, they 
were obliged to make them some compensation by 
equitable laws and popular concessions." Edward 
ni. took no steps of moment without consulting his 
Parliament, and hence that assembly rose into greater 
consideration during his reign, and acquired a more 
regular authoritv than in any former times. Edward 
confirmed the Magna Charta above twenty times in 
the course of his reign, and this has been generally 
considered as a proof of his high regard for me libera 
ties of his people. But it has been judiciously ob- 
served by Hume, that these concessions rather give 
room for a contrary presumption. " If," says he, " the 
maxims of Edward's reign had not been in general 
somewhat arbitrary, and if the great charter had not 
been frequently violated, the Parliament would never 
have applied for those frequent confirmations, which 
could add no force to a deed regularly observed, and 
which could serve no other purpose than to prevent 
the contrary precedents from turning into a rule and 
acquiring autnority."* 

* The magnificent castle of Windsor was built by Eldward 
IIL, and Hume justly remarks, that the method of conduct- 
ing that work afiords a criterion of the condition of the people 
in that age. Instead of engaging workmen by contract, op 
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The prince of Wales had left a son of eleven years 
of age, who succeeded to the throne of his grand- 
fether, by the name of Richard II. Charles VI. some 
time after became king of France at the age of twelre, 
and both these minorities were unhappy for their 
countries. In England, the three uncles of the king, 
the dukes of Lancaster, York and Gloucester, ruled 
the kingdom with no good understanding between 
them, and consequently with much disturbance to the 
nation. Yet Richard himself, when he assumed the 
reins of goyemment, gave some indications of a vig- 
orous and a happy administration. But this fair 
prospect was of short continuance. Though a prince 
of some spirit, he was possessed of a very weak un- 
derstanding, abandoned to his pleasures, and a slave 
to unworthy favourites. By their persuasion, and to 
gratify his revenge as well as his avarice, he confisca- 
ted, on a specious pretence of treason, the estate of 
his uncle, Henry of Lancaster, duke of Hereford, a 
prince of great resolution and ability, and, by descent 
nrom Henry III., of no remote pretensions to tne throne 
of England. While the king was employed in quel- 
ling an insurrection in Ireland, Henry ot Lancaster, 
who was in high favour with the people, found means 
to levy a very formidable army: he engaged the earl 
of Northumberland in his interest, and prevailed on 
York, then viceroy in the king's absence, to give him 
no opposition ; while, as he pretended, all that he had 
in view was the recovery of his estate. Richard, on 
his return from Ireland, found Lancaster at the head 
of his troops, determined to wrest from him the pos- 
session of the crown ; his numbers were inconsidera- 
ble, and diminished by desertion to his riyal. Resist- 
ance he saw was vain while the body of the people 
vere his enemies. Lancaster told him he was a nov 

for stipulated wages, Edward assessed every county in Eng- 
land to send him a certain number of masons, tilers, and car- 
penters, as if be had been levying an army. — Askmole'a HisL 
efthc Garter, p 129. 
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ice ill the ar of govenimeat, and that he woidd teaci 
him how to rule the people of England ; to whick 
the submissive monarch is said to hare replied, ^ Faiz 
ooastn, since it pleases you, it pleases us likewise." 
lUchafd confined in the Tower, was accused of mat 
administration, awl condemned bj FarHameat, who 
solemnly deposed him from the throne ; he was cqd> 
fined a prisoner in the castle of Pontefract, and afler- 
ward privately assasi^ated.* The Parliament con- 
ferred the crown on Henry of Lancaster, by the tide 
of Henry IV. Thus began the contest betwe^i the 
houses of York and Lancaster, which for several yean 
after involved the kingdom in misery and bloodshed; 
yet, in the end, contributed to establish end fix the 
coDstituti<m of England. 

* [ Sach ie the account generally given by Englisfh hisUMi' 
ans, who, though they di£^r as to the manner of his death, 
cive no credit to the rumours which disquieted the mind of 
Henry IV., of the escape of Richafd into Scotland ; and the 
specific account given by the contemporary Soots faistoriaos 
to this effect, has been wheHy discredited by English wnten. 
Recent researches, however, confirm the narrative of Bow- 
yer, that Bichard 11. escaped from Pontefract castle, was 
discovered in the Western Isles, was honourably treated by 
Robert III., and, after his death, by the Regent Albany, dur- 
ing a period of no less than eighteen years, and died in Stip* 
ling casile^ 1419. A Dissertaiion annexed to the third volume 
of the History of Scotland, by Mr. Fraser Tytler, not only 
produces the most unexceptionable testimony to these &cts 
from original public documents, but gives the most probable 
grounds for believing, that H«nr^ lY., notwithstanding the 

Sains which he took to convince his sub^ts of the death of 
Lichard, was not only weU aware of his existenos in Scot* 
land, but deeply interested that he should be kept th^ts; is 
foct, that Richard II. was an hostage in the hands of the am* 
bitious and unnatural Albany, for the secure detention of his 
sovereign James I., in England ; and James, in like manner, 
an hostage in the hands of Henry IV. and V., lor the detain 
tion in Scotland of so dangerous a rival to the reigning mon- 
arch of England.— See TYUt'b Bisiory tf Se&Umtd voL 
ai.— *. 1834.J 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Enoland and Francb in the Fxftbinth Centubt :-*-Eng- 
land under Henry V. — France under Charles VI. — Battle of 
Agincourt— Hcnrjr V. acquires the Crown of Prance— 
Charles YII. — Maid of Orleana— France recovered from the 
Eagliah — ^Tbe Eastern Empire invaded by the Turks — By 
the Tartars under Tamerlane — Seanderbeg— Turks under 
HahoBoet the Great i^e Constantinople — Greek Empire 
extinguished — Constitution of Turkey — France about the 
end of the Fifteenth Century — Lewia II. — Charles VIII. — 
Icaly. 

A BRANCH of the house of York was yet alive in the 
heir of the family of Mortimer, a boy of seven years 
of a^e. Perey, earl of Northamberland, who had 
eontnbated to raise Henry of Lancaster to the crown, 
had met with some acts of injustice from him, which 
changed him from a friend mto a most imj^acable 
enemy. He, with his son Henry Percy, sumamed 
Hotspur, together with Owen Glendower, a formida- 
ble cniefVaiB of Wales, and a large party of the Scots, 
miited their forces with the resolution to elevate Moi^ 
timer, as true heir, to the crown c^ England. Henry 
met the rebels and their allies at Shrewsbury. Nor- 
thumberland was detained by sickness, but his place 
was well supplied by the intrepid Hotspur. He again 
found a formidable antagonist and rivat in prowess in 
young Henry of Monmouth, the son of the iting, who 
was afterward the great Henry V. The death of 
Hotspur by an unknown hand, decided the fkte of the 
day, and Henry was victorious. Northumberland, 
commiserated for his age and misfbrtuneS) obtained 
his pardon. The kingdom regained for a while its 
quiet, till it was again embroiled by a confederacy, at 
the head of which was the archbishop of York. This 
was quelled by the death of its author, who was tho 
first prelate who had been capitally punished in Eng- 
land. — This period has been distinguished as the dawn 
^the Reformation, and Wickliffe as its morning-star 
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The efforts of this eminent reformer and his follow- 
ers to disseminate true religion, and thereby dispel 
the darkness of popery which prevailed extensively 
throughout the land, exposed them to many trying 
conflicts both with the ecclesiastical and secular au- 
thorities, and many of his zealous followers suffered 
an extreme degree of rigour. This reign saw, like- 
wise, the first capital pimishments in England on ac- 
count of religious opinions. Henry died at the early 
age of forty-six, and left the throne to his gallant son, 
Henry V. who, in the humiliation of France, brought 
the kingdom of England to a very high pitch of glory. 
The care which Charles V., sumamed the Wise, 
had taken to retrieve the misfortunes of France, was 
m a great measure the cause of the ruin qf that mon- 
archy. The duke of Anjou, one of the uncles of 
Charles VI., who governed as regent in the minority 
of his nephew, not satisfied with embezzling the treas- 
ures of the crown, oppressed the people with the 
most intolerable exactions. Paris, and many other of 
the principal towns, rose openly in arms, and the king 
himself set out for Brittany, with the purpose of depri- 
ving their oppressor of his power and authority. At this 
critical period the young monarch was unfortunately 
seized with a deprivation of his intellects, which broke 
out in the most dreadful fits of madness. The ignorance 
of men in those ages attributed this fatal but natural 
calamity, to the effects of witchcraft. An Italian lady 
the wife of his brother, the duke of Orleans, was ac^ 
cased as the author of his misfortunes, and the suspi- 
cion was increased by a very strange accident In a 
masquerade at court the king appeared in the garb of 
a wild man, covered with leaves, which were stuck 
with pitch upon a close habit of linen, and he led in 
chains four other satyrs, dressed in the same manner. 
The duke of Orleans, who held a burning torch, 
approached accidentally too near these combustible 
Knights; one of the habits took fire, and the four, 
satyrs, who were four of the principal nobilitv. were 
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burnt to death. The king^ escaped with lifC) but was 
seized with a dreadM fit of }^reDsy. Toielieve him, 
they sent for a magician from Iffootpellier, and he be- 
came somewhat better. The fact was, his disease 
had lucid intervals, suad in these he sometimes resu- 
med the management of his kingdom — ^which was of 
the worst consequence to France, for no measure was 
ever pursued to an end or with stability. The duke 
of Burgundy, who hated Orleans, and wanted to se- 
cure to himself the whole authority of the kingdom, 
caused this nobleman, his own nephew, to be assassi- 
nated. A party rose in fayour of his children, to re- 
yenge themselves on Burgundy* The queen, who 
aimed likewise at the chief administration, had a par- 
ty who espoused her interest. All France was in 
commotion, and Henry V. of England could not have 
chosen a more favourable opportunity for the execu- 
tion of his ambitious designs. 

On pretence of recovering the ancient patrimony of 
the crown of England, Henry made a descent on Nor- 
mandy, with an army of fifty thousand men. He took 
the tower of Harfleur, and carried devastation into the 
country. A contagious distemper arrested his proipf- 
ress, and destroyed three fcnirths of his army, and m 
this deplorable condition, witli about nine thousand 
effective troops, he was met by the Constable D'Al- 
bret, at the head of sixty thousand men. In this sit- 
uation a retreat was attempted by the English, but 
they were harassed by the enemy and compelled to 
eome to an engagement on the plain of Agincourt. 
Ob that day the English arms obtained a signal 
triumph. The French were so confident of success, 
that they made a proposal to the English about sur- 
rendering, and began to treat for the ransom of their 
prisoners. Henry observed in their immense army 
the remissness and relaxation which commonly attend 
a great superiority of numbers. He led on his little 
band to meet them in order of battle. The French 
stood for a considerable space of time, and beiie'id this 

IV — L 
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feeble foe with indignation and contempt. ^'Come 
on, my friends," said Henry ; " since they scorn to at- 
tack us, it is ours to show them the example. Come 
on, and the blessed Trinity be our protection." The 
English archers, as usual, began the conflict. Their 
arrows were a yard in length, and falling as thick as 
hail upon the main body of the enemy, threw them 
into great confusion. After the first d[ischarge, the 
archers seized the sword, and rushing on a OMxly of 
horse, which were advanced beyond the line, dispersed 
and drove them back upon the ranks of infantry. A 
body of English cavalry, in the meantime, sprung from 
an ambush, and attacked one flank of the army, 
W^hich was assailed by the foot on the other. Henry, 
dismountinff from his horse, threw himself into the 
hottest of the engagement, and singly maintained for 
a while a combat against several French kni^^hts. He 
was felled to the ground, but owed his \i& to the 
intrepidity of a gaflant Welshman, who despatched, 
with his own hand, several of his assailants. Recov- 
ering his senses, he was attacked by the duke of 
Alengon, who cleft with his sword a part of the king's 
helmet. Alengon, however, was killed in that at- 
tempt, and the French were broken, dispersed, and 
entirely cut to. pieces. The number ot the slain 
amounted to ten thousand, and fourteen thousand 
were taken prisoners. The loss of the English in the 
victory of Agincourt is said not to have exceeded forty 
men — a fact bordering upon the incredible. 

France was now in the most deplorable situation, 
but Henry was obliged to retum to England for a sup- 
ply both of men and money. He landed, however, 
soon after on the continent with an army of twenty- 
five thousand men, and prepared to stride a decisive 
blow for the crown of France. The duke of Orleans, 
as we have mentioned, had been assassinated by the 
duke of Burgundy. He, in his turn, fell by the 
treachery of the dauphin, who was afterward Charles 
Vn. But his son, to revenge the death of his father. 
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eoiicluded a league at Arras with the monarch of 
England. With this assistance, Henry nroceeded in 
his conquests, and was soon master of all Normandy, 
and adyanced to Pans. The court, with their insane 
monarcn, fled to the city of Troye, where Henry, still 
pursuing, forced on a treaty with the queen-mother 
and the duke of Burgundy, by which it was stipulated 
that he should marry Catherine, the daughter of Charles 
VL, and receive all France as her dowry. It was 
agreed that the insane monarch should retain, for life, 
the title of king, while Henry enjoyed the government, 
to which he was to succeed without dispute upon his 
death. Such was the tenor of a treaty very glorious 
for England, but too repugnant to the interests of both 
kingdoms to be of any long continuance. 

In the meantime the dauphin, aided by a body of 
eight thousand Scots, took advantage of the king's 
return to England to vindicate his hereditary do- 
minions, which had been thus conferred on a stranger 
by those who had no power to dispose of them. He 
attacked the English army under the duke of Clarence, 
and gained a complete victory; but the return of 
Henry chan^d the face of affairs, and all was sub- 
mission to tnis victorious monarch. This, however, 
was the last term of his glories ; an incurable disease 
attacked his vitals, and he died in the thirty-fourth 
year of his a^e, one of the most heroic princes that 
ever sWayed the sceptre of England. The duke of 
Bedford, orother of Henry V., was declared regent of 
France, and Henry YL, a child of nine months old, 
was proclaimed king at Paris and at London. 

On this fact of the conquest of France by Henry V., 
Voltaire makes an observation which deserves atten- 
tion, as developing the springs of popular opinion : — 
^ If this revolution," says he, " like some otners, had 
been of lon^ duration, and the successors of Hemj 
had maintamed what he had won, and been at this 
day monarchs of France, where would have been the 
historian who would not have judged their title good ' 
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We should not then have been tM by Mezeni, diml 
the painful disease, and death c^ this prince, was a 
punishment of Grod inflicted for his usar^tion. Would 
not the Dopes have ratified the authority of his suc- 
cessors oy apostolic bolls? Would not the people 
have regarded them as the anointed of the JLoni? 
Where then would hare been the authoiity of this 
ftimous Salic law ? A chimera for the court wits to 
exercise their raillery, and a text for the fewninff ser* 
mons of the courtly preachers? What Frenchman 
would not have extolled to the skies the great Henry 
v., the avenger of assassination and the deliyerer oi 
France V* 

Charles VII., a prince who deserved to inheril his 
father's throne, recovered it by slow degrees. He had 
to oppose him the duke of Bedford, who, as riegent of 
France, was master of the power and revenues of the 
kingdom ; and he had against him, likewise, the duke 
of Burgundy, who was become one of the most for- 
midaUe princes of £iirope. The national resources 
of the kingdom were so entirely exhausted, that the 
mark of silver, which in the age of Charlemagne had 
been vahied at half a livre, was now valued at ninety 
livres. In this distressed situation of France, Charles, 
availing himself of the superstition of the age, pro- 
jected an extraordinary scheme for the recovery ot his 
Kingdom, by feigning an interposition from Heaven in 
his favour. A gentleman, of the name of Baudricourt, 
saw a young servant-maid at an inn in Lorraine, 
whom he immediately conceived to be a fit person for 
playing a very extraordinary part. She was taught 
ner cue, and made to counterfeit a divine inspiration. 
They carried her before the king, where the answers 
that were put in her mouth, and the demeanour which 
she assumed, convinced everybody that she was in- 
spired. Orleans was, at this time, besieged by the 
English. Joan of Arc, this heroic maid, who had now 
assumed the dress of a man, undertook to reUeve the 
town and compel the English to abandon the ente^ 
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jpnse. She pot herself at the bead of the French 
troops, attacked, beat and dispersed the English, who 
beliered her to be the devil himself, dekrered Or* 
leans, and placed the crown upon Charleses head in 
the church of Rheims. She proceeded for some time 
in this career of saocess, till she was at last taken 
prisooer at Compiegne. The regent BedforA, either in 
a fit of passion, or to satisfy the Terenge of the En- 
glish, instead of respecting, as he ought to hare done, 
tUs singttlfir instance of intrepidity in one of her sex, 
was prompted to behaye with meanness and cruelty. 
She was tried as a heretic* and sorceress by an eccle- 
siastical trilmnal, and condemned and bomt at Rouen.* 

The arms of Charles^ gained more advantage by 
die deadi of this heroine than, perhaps, th^ had 
done by her lt£e; for this piece dt cradty contributed 
to render the government of the English extremely 
odiotts. OharleB was every day making some new 
conquest, though it cost him mteen years before he 
made his entry into Paris, and almost as many more 
before the English were entirely driven out of France. 
They xelained, in the end, nothing but the town of 
Calais, and lost all those domains which had belonged 
to the crown of England by inheritance. Such was 
the small fnitt that remained of the glorious victories 
of Cressy, Poitiers, and Agincoort Charles VII. ?ov- 
enied his kmj[dom with great wisdom, and establi»ied 
a better political economy than any mcmarch of France 
since the days of Charlemagne. 

While the situatioa of the West of Europe was 
nidi as we. have described, the ancient and venerable 
tmpae of the East was m the last stage of eiistence. 

* Hus exeemble deed vts warrsfited by a sdlemn aentenoo 
of (Cauchon) the bUhop of Beauvais, (Martin) tbe vicar-gen- 
eral of the Inquieition, nine dociora of the SorboiitiOi and 
thirty -^e other doctors in tbeologv. Two of theae inhuman 
^tora were afterward condemned by Charlea VII. and suf- 
fered the aame paniahraent ihey bad inflicted on thia hcroio 
woman. 
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The Tarks were daily acquiring strength in Asia Minor, 
and gradually encroaching upon the frontier of the 
empire of Constantinople. 

Ottoman, the Turkish sultan, had fixed the seat of 
his empire at Byrsa, in Bithynia, and his son Orcan 
advanced to the borders of the Propontis* The Greek 
emperor, lohn Cantacuzenus, did not disdain to court 
an alliance with this prince, by giving him his daugh- 
ter in marriage. The Turks, in the rei^ of his suc- 
cessor, John Paleologus, began to think of arossing 
over into Europe ; and, as the Genoese were then in 
possession of one of the suburbs of Constantinople, 
they agreed to give this people a large sum of money 
for the use of their ships to transport them across the 
Bosphorus. They passed accordingly, and besieged, 
took, and garrisoned the city of Adrianople, within 
one hundred and fifty miles of Constantinople, a cir« 
cumstance most justly alarming to the capital of the 
East. It was in this situation of a£fairs that the 
emperor, John Paleologus made his application to the 
pope for relief— a measure sufficiently humiliating; 
but, onjiis return to Constantinople, his conduct was 
still meaner, for he concluded a treaty with the sultan 
Amurath, not like one crowned head with another, 
but as a slave with his master ; and he gave him, as a 
hostage, his son Manuel, who actually served in the 
Turkish army against the Christians. Amurath was 
succeeded by Bajazet, surnamed the Thunderbolt, who 
brought the Greek empire to the lowest pitch oi 
debasement. He ordered the emperor to destrcnr the 
fortifications of Constantinople, and to admit a Turk* 
ish judfi^e into the city to decide all causes between 
the Turks and Christians. At length he laid siege to 
it in form; and the capital of the Eastern empire 
would have fallen at once into the hands of the Turks 
— had it not owed its preserTation for a while to 
another race of barbarian invaders. Tamerlane, a 
prince of the Mongol Tartars, saved Constantinople fay 
attacking Bajazet. 
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Tuaurbek, or Tamerlane, was a descendant of Gren- 
giskhau ; he was bom in So^diana, which is now the 
country of the Usbecks, and was endowed with that 
enterprising genius, great courage and unbounded am" 
bition, which distinguish all who have made extensive 
conquests. He had already subdued Persia, India, 
suid Syria, when the enemies of Bajazet, Mussulmans 
and Christians, invited him into Asia Minor, as an 
heroic prince to whom they wished to be indebted for 
their deliverance. In compliance with this request, 
ver^ flattering to his ambition, he sent an embassy to 
Bajazet, requiring him to raise the siege of Constant 
tinople, and give up immediatelv all his conquests. 
This message, as may be believed, was treated with 
scorn and indignation, and Bajazet marched against 
him with an army whose numbers almost surpass 
credibility. He engaged him near Ancyra, in Phryj^ ; 
his army was cut to pieces ; three hundred and forty 
thousand are said to have fallen in the field, and Ba- 
jazet became the prisoner of Tamerlane. It is vul- 
garly reported, that he inhumanly confined this 
unhappy monarch in an iron cage, and trod up(»i his 
back to mount his horse. But this prince, who was 
really an heroic character, was never guilty of such 
meanness or cruelty. The oriental historians affirm, 
with more truth, that he treated the captive prince 
with great clemency, and with respect suitable to the 
rank of which his misfortunes had deprived him. 

Tamerlane made Samarcand the capital of his em* 
pire, and there received the homage of all the Asiatic 
princes, and even friendly embassies from several of 
the sovereigns of Europe. One circumstance, which 
strongly marks a ^eamess of character in this Tartar 
potentate, was his toleration. He believed himself 
neither in the sect of the Lama, nor in the faith of 
Mahomet; but acknowledged one Supreme Being, 
without any mixture of superstitious observances ; yet 
he suffered all men, both Mussulmans and idolaters, to 
exercise their own religious worship; and while he 
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was passing Mount Libanus, he is said to hare eren 
assisted, with reverence, at the religious ceremonies 
of some of the Christian anchorites who dwelt on that 
moantain. Tamerlane had no learning himse^ bat 
he was careful to hax e his gvamdchildren instruct^ by 
the best preceptors he could procure ; and such was 
the benefit of his examine, that his successor, Oltigbeg, 
founded at Samarcand an academy c^ sciences, where 
astronomy, considering the barbarism of the times, 
was brought to a very considerable height. Samar- 
cand is now fallen from the eminence which then dis- 
tinguished it, and, in the possession of the Usbeck 
Tartars, has relapsed into its ancient state of bar^ 
barism. 

The fate of Constantinof^e was thus retarded for a 
while by the victories of Tamerlane ; but the Turks, 
after the death of that prizice, resumed their schemes 
of destroying the empire of the East The sultan, 
Amurach II. was a prince of a singular character. No 
man was more formed to increase the grandeur of his 
empire, and none was so fond of a life of quiet and 
retirement. He twice resigned the crown, and was 
twice prevailed on by his bashaws and janizaries to 
resume it. A most solemn treaty had been concluded, 
in the year 1444, between him and Ladislaus, king of 
Poland; and on the &ith of this treaty, which gave 
peace to his dominions, Amnvath had devoted his lays 
to retirement and the study crf'philosophv, leaving the 
government in the hands of his son Mahomet. Car- 
dinal Julian Csesarini, the pope's legate, with the con* 
curroice of his master, persuaded tl^ kkig of Poland 
that it was necessary to break this treaty, which, being 
made with Mahometans, could not he binding on 
Christians, and Ladislaus accordingly invaded the 
Turicish territories ; but be paid dear for his perfidy. 
The janizaries prevailed an Amiurath to return from 
his soLtude. He marched to battle at the head of hbs 
army, and taking the treaty with him in his bosom, 
■olemnly invoked God, me avenger of injustice, to 
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punish this yiolatioD of faith and outra^ to the laifT 
of nadons. The Christians were entiiely deftiated ; 
the Mahometans triumphed. The king of Poiaud 
lost his life, and his head was carried in procession 
through the ranks of the Turkish army. To comviett 
this si^rnal yengeance, the author and adviser of this 
imjostifiable act, Cardinal Julian, was drowned as he 
crossed a riyer, borne down by the weight of an im- 
mense treasure, with which he was attemptinff to 
make his escape. Amurath retired once more irom 
the cares of empirp, and was once more prevailed on 
to resume his crown. He left his dominions to his 
son Mahomet II., who inherited his military, if not 
his philosophic talents; but his designs against the 
Greek empire, as well as his father's, were retarded, 
as those of Bajazet had been, by the necessity of de- 
fending their own territories against another very pow 
erful invader : this was Scanderbeg. 

Scanderbeg, whose real name was John Castriot, 
iikherited from his father the country of Albania, a 
small part of the kingdom of Epirus. In his infancy, 
Amurath had seized on Albania, and taken possession 
of the person of Scanderbeg. He treated him, how* 
eror, with great clemency, and even educated him, as 
his own child. But this distinction did not satisfy the 
young Scanderbeg, who secretly determmed to regain 
his independence, and recover his hereditary kingdom. 
Amurath had intrusted him with the commandf of a 
small army, for the purpose of an expedition into Ser- 
via; but he was no sooner at the head of those troops, 
Uian he turned his arms against the sultan. By means 
of mtelligence with his subjects of Albania — by his 
military talents, his ^eat activity, and the excellent 
discipline which he mtroduced, he was able, with a 
anall army, to maintain his ground, and secure the 
independence of his native province against the whole 
naited force of the Turkish empire. 

The revolt of Scanderbeg retarded, but did not put 
a stop tos the designs against Constantinoiile. At this 
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time, the aeclming empire of the East was m reality 
dirided between three capitals ; one was Constantino- 

Eie; another was Adrianople, which, about a century 
efore, had been taken, as we have mentioned, by 
Amurath I. ; and the third was Trebizond, at the ex- 
tremity of the Euxine Sea, which had been the retreat 
of the family of the Comneni. Constantinople was 
tom by religious factions, while Mahomet the Great, 
a youth only twenty-one years of age, son of the phi- 
losophic Amurath, formed the plan of extinguishing 
the empire of the Greeks, and making that illustrious 
city the capital of the Ottoman power. He laid siege 
to Constantinople in the year 1453, while the indolent 
Greeks nutde a very feeble preparation for defence, 
trusting to an immense barricade of strong chains, 
which blocked up the entry to the port, and preyented 
all access to the enemy's ships. The genius of Ma- 
homet very soon overcame this obstacle. He laid a 
channel of smooth planks for the length of six miles, 
resembling the frames which are constructed for the 
launching of ships. In one night's time, he drew 
eighty galleys out of the water upon these planks; 
and next morning, to the utter astonishment of the 
besieged, an entire fleet descended at once into the 
bosom of their harbour. 

The Christian princes of Europe beheld this attack 
upon the metropolis and bulwark of Christendom with 
great indifference ; they were indeed too much occu- 
pied at home to give any indulgence to the spirit of 
crusading. The emperor, Frederic TIL, wanted both 
power and courage for such an enterprise ; Poland was 
under a very bad government ; France was slowly re- 
covering from the miseries in which she was involved 
by the English ; and England was torn by domestic 
dissensions. The Italian princes were at war with 
each other ; and Spain was under a number of sepa- 
rate govemments, one half Christian, and the other 
Mahometan. The only succour which Europe lent to 
the unfortunate Greek empire, was a few Genoese 
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ships sent to their aid by the emperor Frederic of 
Germanr. In this situation, the city was soon reduced 
to the necessity of capitulating ; but when the articles 
were in dispute, an imprudent renewal of hostilities, 
on the part of the Greeks, exposed them to all ihe 
fury of the conquerors, who entered the city sword in 
hand. Constantine, the emperor, was killed in the 
assault, and Mahomet immediately converted his pal> 
ace into a seraglio, and the splendid church of Santa 
Sophia into a Mahometan mosque. Thus ended the 
empire of the East, in the year 1453, one thousand 
ODe hundred and twenty-three years from the building 
of Constantinople by Constantme the Great. 

The Turks, in this important conquest, showed a 
spirit very opposite to that of barbarians. Most of 
the churches were preserved entire, and the public 
eiercise of religion allowed as before to all the Chris- 
tians. Mahomet permitted the conquered Greeks to 
choose their own patriarch, and even installed him 
himself by giving him the crosier and ring, and from 
that time to the present the Turkish sultans ha^e al« 
ways elected the patriarch of Constantinople, who is 
called GScumenical. The pope, indeed chooses an- 
other, who is styled the Latin Patriarch ; and these 
two pontiffs continue to the present time to be as vio- 
lently at enmity with each other as ever were the 
£astem and the Western churches. Mahomet likewise 
founded several colleges and schools for philosophy, 
medicine, and most or the liberal arts and sciences. 
He was himself an able scholar, skilled in the foreign 
languages, both European and Asiatic, and was so 
much a lover of the arts as to entice, by very liberal 
rewards, several of the greatest proficients in painting 
and sculpttu-e to come from Italy and reside at Con- 
stantinople. 

Mahomet the great pursued his conquests, and soon 
made himself master of all Greece. He likewise 
subdued Epirus, after the death of Scanderbeg, and 
began to meditate the conquest of Italy. The Vene< 
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tian fleet opposed his progress in that ccftoitry, an^ 
attacking him in Greece, made themselves masters of 
the citjr of Athens. This, however, they were not 
ahle long to preserve- Their commerce was ahrayi 
their chief interest, and they were glad to enter into 
a treaty with the Turks hy which they purchased from 
them the liherty ci trading into the Black Sea. The 
Greeks remained under the dominioii of the grand 
seignior in a state of oppression, little short of slavery; 
they were suffered, however, to retain their religioa 
and their laws. They were allowed, paying a small 
tribute, to carry on a little commerce, and cultivate 
their lands. The patriarch's revenues must, at least, 
have been considerable, as he paid, at his installation, 
no less than eight thousand ducats, one half to the 
exchequer of the grand seignior, and the other to the 
officers of the Porte. The gjreatest subjection the 
Greeks have been trader, was in the tribute of chil- 
dren. Every father has been compelled to give one 
ca his sons to serve among the jamzaries or in the a©» 
ragHo, or to pay a sum for his ransom. 

The constitution of the Turkish empire is support- 
ed by the absolute government of the prince, the ex- 
treme celerity widi which his mandates arc carried 
into ezecntioo, and the despotic authority which he is 
enabled to exercise in the disposal of the lives and 
fortunes of all his subjects. Should the sultan be con- 
fined to a degree of authority in any shape less abso- 
lute than what he enjoys, the constitution of the em? 
pire would fall to pieces. It has been even main- 
tained by some authors, as a maxim of state in the 
Ottoman empire, that the sultan cannot abridge his 
own power, and that his oaths and promises are i^ 
ways revocable when in any shape restrictive of his 
authority. Yet the sultan himself swears to observe 
and to govern according to the law of Mahooiet, 
which, though it touches both matters of religion -uid 
of government, the learned doctors among the Turks 
rgiamtain to be only binding upon the emperor in the 
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vtidesof the Massalman faith. Yet by these same 
doetors the principle of the most implicit obedieoce to 
the sultan is held forth to his subjects as a doctrine of 
relijsioii rather than a maxim of state. 

The contexture of the Turkish goYemment is such* a 
fabric of slayery, that it is almost impossible that any 
subject of the empire should inherit a free or an ii^ 
genuous spirit The f^rand seignior himself is bom of 
a slare of the seraeho. The yiziers are often slaves 
by birth, and througn the whole empire it is hard to 
find any that derive their origin frtm ingenuous pa- 
rents. It is therefore no wonder that the Turks 
should inherit a disposition fitted for the rule of an 
absolute master. " Ita quosdam homines," says Groti- 
us, after Aristotle, *^ novimus natura esse servos, et ita 
populi quidam eo sunt ingenio, ut regi quam regere 
Aorint rectius."* 

It is a part of the policy of the empire, that a ceiw 
taki numoer of young men should be educated in the 
seraglio, out of whom the teultan chooses his principal 
officers. But what is a very extraordinary piece of 
policy, if we may believe Rycaut, it is necessary that 
these youths should be of Christian parents. The 
reGLSon he assigns is, that bein^ educated in a different 
religion they will hate the Chnstians ; but this is a very 
lame solution of a very inconceivable fact. A better 
reason, sunposing the fact a true one, is afterward giv- 
en, when he says, that the Christian slaves, strangers 
in the empire, will necessarily have fewer connexions 
or dependants on their interest, and be the better dis^ 
posed to an absolute submission to the will of their 
master. One thing is certain, that it is a fundamental 
maxim of the Turkish polity, that the servants of the 
prince should be such as ne can entirely command, 
sad can at any time destroy without damger to him- 
self. 

The prime vizier is the first officer of the empire. 

* "Thus some nations are slaves hj nature, born to be 
governed, and not to govern." 
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There are six others, who are called fiziers of the 
bench, \vho sit as assessors with him in judgment in 
case* of law, of which he is judge in the last resort 
over the whole empire. These subordinate Tiziers, 
however, never dare to interfere, unless the CTand 
vizier demands their opinion. The power of the 
grand vizier is absolute over all the subjects of the 
empire. In the disposal of lives he is limited only in 
two respects : he cannot take off the head of any of 
beglerbegs, or the bashaws, without the imperial sig- 
nature, nor can he punish any of the janizaries, or of 
the soldiery, but through the medium of their nulitaiy 
commanders.* 

Inferior in a civil capacity to the grand vizier are the 
beglerbegs, who command several provinces, and the 
bashaws who command one province. The dignitv 
of these officers is merely personal : there is not sucn 
a thing in the Ottoman empire as an hereditary office 
or dignity ; and it is esteemed a rule of excellent pol- 
icy to make frequent changes in these offices. Ke- 
moval, therefore, is often practised without cause of 
discontent : but as this arbitrary change might cchi- 
vert a friend into a dangerous enemy, there is most 
commonly a sufficient cause alleged for sending tiie 
degraded officer a bowstring along with the order for 
his dismission. 

The revenues of the grand seignior ccmsist chiefly in 
the product of the several countries subject to his do- 
minion. A vast number of vessels arrive annually 
from Greece, Egypt, Natolia, and the coasts of the 
Black sea, which bring all sort of stores that are ne- 
cessary for the seraglio, for the janizaries, or for the 
fleet. It appears, from the registers of the empire, 
that till tne year 16S3, the revenues of the grand 
seignior's exchequer did not amount to two millions 
sterling, a sum quite inadequate to the expenditure of 

* [The order of the janizaries has been abolished of lata 
yemrs ; and many see in that abolition a sure omen of thf 
OMolution of the Turkish empire.— 1834. E. | 
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the Turkish goTernment and the sapport of theiT 
armies. It is therefore customary for the bashawn, 
in each province, to have funds assigned them upon 
the province itself for the maintenance of their troops. 

The patrimony of the sultan arises, in a ^reat meas- 
ure, from the confiscation of the estates of the viziers 
and bashaws ; and when he has occasion to supply 
bis privy purse, it costs him only the condemnation 
of oQe of these unfortunate grandees. On the whole, 
the revenues of the Turkish empire are very incon- 
siderable. But the absolute power of the stritan sup- 
plies that defect, and can execute very great projects 
at a small expense. 

We now return westward, to take a view of the 
kingdom of France about the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, 

France, toward the end of this century, began en- 
tirely to shake off the feudal government. The only 
two great fiefs remaining were Burgundy and Brit- 
tany. Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, was one 
q( the richest and most powerful princes m Europe; 
but his ambition was the cause of his downfall, the 
loss of his dominions, and their absolute annexation 
to the crown of France. His favourite object was tbe 
conquest of Switzerland and of Lorraine. The Swiss 
entirely routed him in two pitched battles in their 
own country, and when he sought to wreak his re- 
sentment on Lorraine, the same Swiss followed him 
thither, and defeated him in a third engagement, 
where he lost his life. Lewis XI., by tne feudal law, 
took possessions of his dominions of Burgundy as a 
male fief; while the princess Mary, the duke's daugh- 
ter, married Maximilian, son of the emperor Frederic 
m., who thus became sovereign of the Netherlands. 
This match laid the foundation for many wars be- 
tween France and the empire. 

Lewis XI. was a prince of a very inconsistent char- 
acter. His reign was a complication of tyrannical acts^ 
of morderjt, and' assassinations, though at the same 
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time of some wise ordinaiices with respect to the pub* 
lie police of Fiance. The increase oi his domixuoQS 
by the acquisition of Burguady, and of FroveB^ 
which was bequeathed to France by the count de la 
Marche, augmented greatly- the power of the crow& 
The fiefs,^ as we have said, were now almost totally 
extinguished. The great nobles had long ago rained 
their fortunes by the crusades. The people had 
emancipated themselves from their jurisdicticxi, and 
repaired for justice to the civil magistrate. The 
parliaments, which we have seen established upon a 
nxed plan by Philip the Fair, were now composed o£ 
lawyers, and acted agreeably to statutes and usages 
of the realm ; and the king, who possessed the au- 
thority of supreme legislator, was now endowed with 
a power of great extent. 

It is to Lewis XI., who was a vicious, unprincipled 
tyrant, that France owed the extension of her com* 
merce, the establishment of posts through the king- 
dom, and the regular administration of justice. 

The count de la Marche, in bequeathing Proveuge 
to Lewis XL, left him likewise the empty title, which 
he eiajo^red himself, of king of the two Sicilies. Lewis 
was satisfied with the effective donation of Provenge, 
and thought no more of the Sicilies; but his son, 
Charles VIII., who was a weak and an imprudent 
prince, was extremely ambitious of reigning in Italy; 
accordingly, in the beginning of his reign, he projected, 
very inconsiderately, the conquest of Naples, an enter- 
prise which, though successful, was in the end fatal 
to the French, an enterprise remaikable too on this 
account, that it excited the first idea "^f that plan 
which has since been a part of the general policy of 
Europe, the preservation of a balance of power. 

The picture of Italy at this juncture may be drawn 
in a few words. The papal dominions were not very 
extensive. The house of Gonzaga was m possession 
of Mantua, and the little sovereignties of Faenria, 
Imola, Rimmif Bologna, and Ravenna, had been al! 
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osorped from the Holy See during the residence of 
the popes at Avignon. Modena and Ferara had like- 
wise an independent sovereign; Piedmont was in pos- 
session of tne dukes of Savoy ; Pisa was subject to 
the Florentines ; and Genoa to the duke of Milan, 
who was then a very powerful prince. The house of 
Orleans had mainly attempted to make good their 
pretensions to the sovereignty of Milan. Francis 
Sforza, the bastard of a soldier of fortune, had de- 
prived their ancestors of this fine territory, of which 
the Sforzas became now the hereditary princes. Lu- 
dovic Sforza, for his own ambitious ends, was at pains 
to persuade Charles VttL to undertake the conquest 
of Naples. 

Fl(»rence, at this time, was at a very high pitch of 
splendour. It had now for above a century been disk 
tin^ished, no less for its commerce than for its culti- 
?aUon of the liberal arts. Perhaps there never was a 
family which deserved better of mankind than that of 
the MedicL Cosmo de^ Medici, who was bom in the 
year 1389, lived as a private citizen of Florence, with- 
OQt courtmg rank or titles, thoujB^h the wealth which 
he had acquired by commerce might have raised him 
to a level with the most powerful of the European 
princes. The use he made of his riches was to re- 
lieve the poor, to perform the most splendid acts of 
public munificence, to embellish and to refine his 
cotmtry, and to promote the cultivation of the sciences 
and fine arts, by inviting to Florence from every quarter 
men eminent for their learning and talents. He died 
distinguished by no diadems nor splendid epithets of 
honour, but known by that most honourable of human 
titles, the Father of his cotmtry. His reputation, 
however, gained for his descendants the chief au- 
thority in Florence. The dignity of Gonfalonier, which 
properly signifies Standard-bearer, but came to be the 
office of the highest authority, was enjoyed by his son 
and his grandsons ; and Peter de' Medici, his great- 
gnmdson, was in possession of the chief power at 

IV — M . 
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Florence, at the time of Charles Vm.^ ixpeditian 
into Italy. 

Charles set ont for Italy without taking the proper 
precautions which the importance of the enterprise 
required. Roderico Borgia, who ascended the papal 
throne by the name of Alexander VI., a pontiff whose 
memory has been deservedly execrated by all histori- 
ans, had, as well as Lndorico Sforza, the dnke of 
Milan, invited Charles to undertake this expedition. 
Scarce, however, had he set foot in Italy, when they 
began to traverse his designs, and joined against him 
with Alphonso, king of Naples. Charles, incensed at 
his perfidy, marched immediately to Rome, and be- 
sieged the pope in the castle of St. Angelo. Alexander 
was at length forced to sue for an accommodation ; 
and then, the French monarch with ^eat devotion 
kissed his holiness's feet, and served him with w^ter 
to wash his hands. Charles now marched his army 
into the kingdom of Naples. Alphonso, with the 
most despicable cowardice, fled into Sicily, where he 
concealed himself in a convent ; and his son Ferdinand 
retreated to the island of Ischia, after discharging the 
Neapolitans from their allegiance to his family. 
Charles was now master of N^iples ; he entered the 
city in triumph, took the titles of Emperor and Ati- 
gustus, and after giving a few entertainments to exhibit 
his magnificence, and imposing some enormous taxes 
to exemplify his authority, this most impolitic prince 
returned to France five months after he had left it, 
thinking his conquest sufficiently secured by leaving it 
to be defended by three or four thousand men, "w^hile 
almost all Europe had entered into a combination ta 
deprive him of it. Alexander VI., the states of Venice 
and Milan, the emperor Maximilian, Ferdinand of Ar- 
ragon, and Isabella of Castile, all joined in a league 
against Charles, and met him on his return to Frances 
with an army of thirtv thousand men, while he had 
only eight thousand. Fortune, or courage, for he was 
not deficient in this quality, gave him the advantage 
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vmr this great snperioritf of ntnnbers. He defeated 
the confederates, and secured his return into France. 
But he Ic^t in the dutchy of Milan one half of his little 
army. Scarcely had he arrived at Turin, when he 
received a message from Pope Alexander, who com- 
manded him to withdraw his troops firom Italy, to 
yield his pretensions to the kingdom of Naples, and 
to come and give an account o( his conduct at the 
tribunal ci the holy pontiff on pain of excommunica- 
tion. He chose rather to return to France. In short, 
the kingdom of Naples was lost in as short a time as 
it had been won. Gonsalvo of Cordova, a Spanish 
general, whom Ferdinand of Arragon had sent to the 
Assistance of Frederic, who claimed the crown of 
Naples from affinity with the last prince, found it a 
very easy task to arive the French entirely out of 
Italy. Such had been the sudden and decisive effect 
of this great ccmfederacy against Charles VIII., that 
the princes of Europe thence derived a most useful 
lesson, and from that period considered it as a general 
law of policy to be always united in a tacit league to 
prevent the exorbitant increase of the power of any 
particular state or sovereign. Robertson, in his His- 
tory of Charles V., asserts that the idea of the preser- 
vation of a balance of power in Europe has its date 
firom this confederacy against Charles VIII. : and 
" from this era," says he, " we can trace the progress 
ci that intercourse between nations which has linked 
the powers of Europe so closely together, and can dis- 
cern the operations of that provident policy which, 
daring peace, guards against remote and contingent 
dangers, and which in war has prevented rapid and 
destructive conquests." But in this instance the ele- 
gant historian certainly pays a higher compliment to 
modem policy than it deserves. The system in ques- 
tion is perhaps more generally understood by the 
modems than it was by the ancients ; but, as Hume 
has remarked, the idea of a balance of power is 
fiovnded so much on common sense and obvious rea* 
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■oning, that '* it is impossible it could altogether hare 
escaped antiquity, where we fiod in, other particulars 
so many marks of deep penetration and discernment." 
Xenophon represents one great combination of powers 
as having directly arisen from a jealousy of the in- 
creasing strength of the Medes and Persians. Thu- 
cydides assigns a similar origin to the league which 
was formed against Athens, and which produced the 
Peloponnesian war. Demosthenes, on the same prin^ 
ciple, alarmed the fears of all the Grecian republics, 
from the increasing power and inordinate ambition of 
Philip of Macedon. The Grecian history affords 
many more examples of the same policy. One ex- 
ample oidy occurs in the Roman history where this 
maxim seems to have been understood and put in 
practice ae;ainst this all-conquering people. It is that 
of Hiero, king of Syracuse, who, though in alliance 
w^ith the Romans, sent assistance to the Carthaginians 
during the war of the auxiliaries^ In the remarks of 
Polybius on that subject, we find the principle of a 
balance of power as ably explained as it could be by 
any modern politician. '* He esteemed it necessary," 
says Polybius, *^ both in order to retain his dominions 
in Sicily and to preserve the Roman friendship, that 
Carthage should be safe, lest by its fall, the remain- 
mg power should be able, without opposition, to exe- 
cute ev^y purpose and undertaking. And here," 
continues that author, "he acted wim great wisdom 
and prudence ; for that is never on any account to be 
overlooked ; nor ought such a force ever to be thrown 
into one hand, as to incapacitate the neighbouring 
states from defending their rights against it." — Polyb., 
lib. i., c. Ixxxiii. The system of a balance of power 
is therefore not a policy oi modem invention ; edthough 
we must own that it had not a general influence on 
the politics of Europe till the abovementioned period 
of the confederacy against Charles VIII. This prince 
died at the age of eight-and-twenty, and leaving no 
children, the duke of Orleans succeeded to the crown 
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of France by the title of Le^ttt -^ffl.j and reviyed, as 
we shall aiterward see, his pretensions to the kuig>- 
dom of Naples. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

S?AiN, Franck, Italt, and Bsitaxn, at the end of the Fif- 
teenth and beginning of the Sixteenth Century— Ferdinand 
and Isabella— Extinction of the Moors in Spain— Lewis XII. 
of France invades Italy—' ^ Alexander VI. — Julius II. — 
England— Henry VL— '--,f il Wars of York and Lancaster 
— Marffaret of Api.*«— Edward IV.— Richard III.— Henry 
VII.— Union of York and Lancaster— Impostures of Siin- 
nei and Warbeck. 

A VERT ':*iportant revolution, which at this time 
took pls»ce in Spain, now demands our attention to 
thj»*. quarter. The assistance which Pedro the cruel 
iad received from the Black Prince was of transitory 
effect. On the departure of Edward, Pedro was again 
attacked by his enemies, and murdered by his bastard 
brother, Henry of Transtamarre, who thus secured for 
himself and his family the throne of Castile. The 
voluptuousness of a court is no uncommon prelude to 
a revolution in the kingdom. Thus it happened under 
Henry IV. of Castile, a descendant of Henry of Tran- 
stamarre. The weakness and debauchery of this 
monarch incited a faction of his nobles, headed by the 
archbishop of Toledo, to take the government into 
their* own hands. They accused their sovereign of 
impotency, and declared nis daughter Joanna, who was 
the heiress of the kingdom of Castile, an illegitimate 
cLild ; she was disinherited, and sent out of the king* 
dom ; while the Cortes, or the assembly of the States, 
obliged Henry to settle the inheritance on his sister, 
Isabella. 

The next concern of the associated nobles was to 
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procure for Isabella a proper husband. Her alliance 
was courted by several princes. Lewis XL demanded 
her for his brother, and the king of Arragon ibr his son 
Ferdinand. The king of Portugal sought her himself 
in marriage. The archbishop of Toledo, who headed 
the conspiracy a^inst Henry, prirately brought about 
the marriage of Isabella to Ferdinand of Arragon. 
This procedure exasperated the inipotent Henry, w^ho 
determined to rouse nimself from his lethargy, and to 
exert his utmost endeavours to restore his daughter 
Joanna to her right of inheritance. A civil war was 
the consequence, which embroiled the whole king- 
dom. At length, Henry thought it his best policy to 
affect, at least, to be reconciled to his sister and to her 
husband Ferdinand, who look care that no future rup- 
ture should occasion their title to be disputed. The 
«udden and painful death of Henry, left little doubt 
that he had been taken off by poison. Alphonso, king 
of Portugal, took up arms in favour of bis niece Joanna, 
whom he intended to marry ; but, after a war of some 
years' continuance, this unfortunate princess thought it 
her wisest course to end those disturbances, whicn she 
saw were not to be attended with success, by retiring 
into a monastery. 

A wise and vigorous, though a severe administrar 
lion characterized the beginning of the reign of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. Spain was at this time in great 
disorder- the whole country was a prey to robbers and 
outlaws. Even the nobility lived by dei»:edation, and 
defended themselves in their castles against every legal 
attempt to restrain their violence. The new monarchs 
of Castile and Arragon determined to repress these 
enormities. The castles of the piratical nobles were 
razed to the ground. The oiEce of the Santa Her- 
mandad, or Holy Brotherhood, was instituted for the 
detection and punishment of murders, thefts, and all 
atrocious crimes. But amid these laudable cares, the 
abominable tribunal of the Inquisition was furnished 
With such an extent of powers, that, under the pre- 
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tenee of extirpatmg heresy and impietv, the whole 
kingdom became a scene of blood and horror. The 
fortunes and the li\res of indiyiduals were entirely at the 
mercy of the grand inquisitor and his associates. It 
Was never allowed to a criminal to be confronted with 
his accuser, nor even to be informed of his crime; the 
sole method of trial was by exposing the unhappy 
wretch to the most extreme tortures, which either 
ended his life in agony, or forced a confession of his 
guilt, which was expiated by committing him to the 
flames. It is computed, that after the appointment of 
Torquemada, the inquisitor-general of Spain, there 
were six thousand persons burnt in the short space o( 
four years. 

The ambition of Ferdinand and Isabella was not 
limited to the possession of Arragon and Castile ; the 
kingdom of the Moors, of Granada, which was all 
that remained of the Mahometan dominions in Spain, 
was a very tempting object of enterprise. Granada 
was at this time rent bv intestine divisions ; the fac- 
tions of the Zegris and tne Abencerrages had reduced 
that unhappy kingdom to the lowest states of weak* 
ness. The romantic exploits of these contending fac- 
tions are remembered to this day in many beautiful 
Moorish ballads, and are pompously described in a very 
extraordinary work, entitled Historia de las Crwer- 
ra^ CivUes de Granada^ (history of the civil wars 
of Granada) a book which contains a curious and 
authentic picture of a very singular state of society. 
In the Moorish kingdom of Granada were preserved 
the last remains of the genuine spirit of chivalry and 
romantic gallantry, a state of manners which in that 
work is very happily delineated. 

ADoa^en, king of Granada, was at this time at war 
with his nephew, Abo-Abdeli, who attempted to de- 
throne him. Ferdinand of Arragon supported Abo- 
Abdeli in order to weaken both parties ; and no soon- 
er was he in possession of the throne, by the death of 
Aboacen, than Ferdi^and attacked his former ally 
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with the united forces of Castile and ;Arrago[L The 
war was tedious and lasted seVeral years. ^ Isabella ac- 
companied her husband in seyerarof his military ex- 
peditions, and attended him whehihe laid siege to the 
city of Granada in 1491. After ^a/ blockade of eight 
months, the pusillanimous AbcKAibideli, who has been 
called £1 Rey Chico, or the Little King meanly capit- 
ulated, contrary to the sentiments and urgent remon- 
strances of above twenty thousand of the inhabitants, 
who offered to defend their native city to the last ex- 
tremity. The treaty between Abo-Abdeli and Ferdi- 
nand secured to the Moors of Granada a sinall mount* 
ainous part of the kingdom, with the enjoyment of 
their laws and religion. The Moorish prince, execra- 
ted by his people, betook himself to this despicable 
retreat. He is said to have wept when he cast back 
his eyes to the beautiful plain and city of Granada. 

" You have reason," said his mother, " to weep like 
a woman for the loss of that kins^dom, which you 
could not defend like a man." Thus ended the do- 
minion of the Moors in Spain, about eight hundred 
years after its foundation. % 

Ferdinand, now master of Arragon, Castile, and 
Granada, from that time took die title of kin^ of 
Spain. He wanted only Navarre, which, as we shall 
see, he soon afterward invaded and took possessicHi ofl 
Immediately after the conquest of Granada, he ex- 
pelled all the Jews from the kingdom — a most impoli- 
tic step, which deprived Spain of about one hundred 
and fifty thousand inhabitants. The ^eatest part of 
these took refuse m Portugal, and carried with them 
their arts, their industry, and their commerce; the 
rest sailed over mto Africa, where they were still 
more inhumanly used than in Spain. Tne Moors of 
that country are said to have ripped open their bellies, 
in order to search for the gold which they were sup- 
posed to have concealed in their bowels. 

We have already seen that the arms of Ferdinand 
of Spam were successfully employed m driving the 
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French out of Italy, after the fruitless conquest of 
Itoly by Charles YIII. Lewis XIL, his successor, 
was sensible of the necessity of having the pope in 
his interest when any claims were to be made good 
against the state of Italy. He courted Alexander YI. 
l^ewise, upon another account; he wished to procure 
a divorce from his wife, the daughter of Lewis XL, 
and t o marry Anne of Brittany, the widow of Charles 
Vlll. Caesar Bor^a, the natural son of Pope Alex- 
ander, was, like his father, a monster of wickedness. 
The palace of the popes was stained with murder, 
adultery, and incest. Alexander was desirous of se- 
curing for his son Borgia an independent sovereignty, 
and he sent him for that purpose as his ambassador 
into France to make a treaty with Lewis, on the 
ground of their mutual pretensions. It was stipula- 
ted that the king of France should be divorced from 
j^is wife, and have the pope's assistance in the inva- 
sion of Italy, provided Caesar Borgia should receive, 
in return, the dukedom of Valentmois, with the king 
of Navarre's sister in marriage, and a pension from 
Lewis of one hundred thousand livres. Lewis, having 
put his kingdom in a state of defence, crossed the 
Alps, and in ten days made himself master of Milan 
and Genoa. After some unsuccessful struggles made 
Dy Ludovico Sforza to res;ain the dukedom of Milan, 
that prince was betrayed by the Swiss troops, whom 
he had hired to protect his dominions, and given up 
into the hands of the French, among whom he passed 
his days as a prisoner, though treated both with hu- 
manity and respect. Lewis XII., afraid of Ferdinand 
of Spain, who had dispossessed his predecessor Charles 
of the kingdom of Naples, thought it his most advisa- 
ble measure to compromise matters with the Spanish 
monarch, and they agreed to divide the Neapolitan 
dominions between them. Ferdinand hnd Apulia and 
Calabria, and Lewis all the rest. Pope Alexander 
made no scruples of conscience to give his apostolical 
Mmction to this partition, which dispossessed an io* 
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nocent monarch, his aocieat vassal, of all his terri- 
lories. 

But the French were not destined to I ave any dunip 
ble possession in Italy^. Ferdinand soon after agreed 
with Pope Alexander to deprive Lewis of his part of 
the spoils. Gonsalvo de Uordova, who had the di» 
tinguished epithet of £1 Gran Capitano, was commit' 
sioned by his master to extirpate the troops of Lewis, 
as he had done those of Charles VIIL The French, 
it is true, made a better defence. The Duke de Ne- 
mours, a descendant of the great Clovis, and the illu^ 
trious Bayard, the chevalier sans peur et sans revroche^ 
(a cayalier without fear and without reproach,) noain- 
tained their right to Naples with great militaiy skill, 
and vied with each otner in romantic feats of per- 
sonal prowess. But the contention was vain. The 
conduct of the Great Captain was superior to the 
valour of the French, and Lewis irrevocably lost his 
share of the kingdom of Naples. It is worthy of n^ 
tice, that in this war between the French and Span- 
iards in Italy, the art of blowing up mines by gun- 
powder was first practised by one of the Spanish gen- 
erals. 

Alexander YL, in the meantime, and his favourite 
son Cssar Borgia, continued to practise every effort 
of ambitious villany to increase their power and accu- 
mulate wealth. The personal estate of the cardinals 
on their death devolved to the pope, and many an un- 
happy cardinal died suddenly durmg this pontificate. 
Bor^^ia, by force of arms, made himself master of the 
territories of some of the richest of the Italian noblea 
Four of them he invited to a fiiendly conference, un- 
der the most solemn protestations of amicable inten- 
tions, and he massacred two of them by ambuscade. 
Vitelli, one of these wretched victims, is ss^id to have 
entreated Borgia, his murderer, to ask of the pope, his 
father, a plenary indulgence for him in the agonies of 
death. Such is the deplorable weakness of supersti- 
tion that can attribute to the most abandoned oi iQeii« 
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[,the power of pardoning all offences against tc e ^eity.* 
IijJy was at length delivered of this monster and nis 
SOL It is said they had prepared poisoned wine for 

(the entertainment oi some wealthy cardinals, and that 
the pope himself and his son, drank by mistake of a 
bottle mtended onlr ibr his jguests. The pope suffered 
an agonizing death, hut Borm escap^ by haying 
himself sewed up in the bel^ of a mule. He sur- 
Tived, however, but a short time, and reaped no other 
fhuts of his own and his father's accumulated crimes, 
but the universal abhorrence of mankind. Most ol 
the town3 he had seized threw off their alle^ance, 
and Pope Julius IL stripped him entirely of his pos- 
sessions. In fine, Gronsalvo of Cordova sent him pris- 
oner into Spain, where he died in miserable obscurity. 
It is sufficient to expose the principles of Machiavel 
to chserve, that he holds forth Cssar Borgia as a per- 
fect pattern to all princes who have the ambition of 
uncontrolled dominion, and wish to establish their 
power upcm a solid foundation ; as if that power was 
secure which is founded on terror, or that authority 
were an object of a wise man*8 ambition, which 
must be purchased at the expense of universal detest- 
ation. 

Julius II., the successor of Alexander VI., was a 
pontiff of great political abilities, of a bold and am- 
bitious character, and consummately skilled in the art 
of war. It was he who employed Michael Angelo to 
cast his^ statue in brass, and when the sculptor would 
have put a book in his hand, " No," said he, " give 
me a sword, I understand that better than a breviary." 

* We understand from Buroard, that it was at this time an 
estaUtabed custom Ibr every new pope, immediately after hia 
flection, and as the first act of his apostolical function, to 
give a full absolution to all the cardinals of all the crimes they 
might thereafter commit of whatever nature and degree. 
Burcard was master of the ceremonies to the pope's chapeL 
from Sixtus IV. to Julius U.«-Accomits and Ertracts of 
UBS. im die King of France's l^vtjy 
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It was his principal aim to driye the French oat of 
Italy ; but he chose, in the first place, to make them 
fiubsenrient to his designs of stripping the Venetians 
of several extensive territories, wnich had belonged 
to the Holy See, and which they had laid hold of gq 
the death of Alexander VI. and Csesar Borgia. This 
ambitious republic had acquired immense possessions; 
and most of the sovereigns of Europe had an interest 
in depriving her of them, to regain what had been 
their own property. Julius II. brought about for this 
purpose one of the most formidable combinations of 
the European potentates that had ever been known. 
The pope, the Emperor Maximilian, Ferdinand king 
of Spain, Lewis XII., the duke of Savoy, and the king 
of Hungary, held a conference by their ambassadors 
at Cambray, and determined the destruction of Yen- 
ice, which they would certainly have accomplished, 
had the confederacy long subsisted. Lewis of France 
began the attack, and defeated the Venetian army in 
the battle of Agnadello. Each of the competitors 
seized a share of the spoils of the republic. The jtape 
took possession of all Komas^na. Tne emperor seized 
the province of Friuli, which has ever since continued 
in the possession of the house of Austria. The Span- 
iards took Calabria; and Pope Julius, now seeing 
Venice completely humbled, and having secured his 
own share, determined, if possible, to make himself 
master of the shares of aU the rest. In this laudable 
view, he entered into a league with that very republic 
to whom he had been so severe an enemy, and, by 
the most dexterous policy, prevailed both on them 
and the Neapolitans, on the Swiss, and even on the 
Enfiflish, to assist him in driving the French out of 
Italy. The enterprising pontiff headed his armies in 
person. At the siege or Mirandola, with a helmet 
and cuiras, and sword in hand, he was among the 
first who entered the breach. The French, for awhile, 
kept their e^ound, from the signal heroism of their 
generals — the brave Chevalier Bayard, and Graston d« 
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F(»z, who won the famous battle of Raveaiv^ at the 
expense of his own life ; but their troops, from the 
parsimony of Lewis, were ill supplied ; their merce- 
naries deserted, their generals snowed their talents 
only in making fine retreats, and in the end they lost 
erery foot of territory which they had possessed in 
Italy. The same Swiss who had sold Ludovico Sforza 
to the French, now assisted to re-establish his son 
Maximilian Sforza in the dukedom of Milan : and the 
same league which had been at first concerted against 
VeDice was, by a strange vicissitude of fortime, di- 
rected against France, so as to prove in the end fatal 
to Lewis Xn. While he was driven out of Italy bv 
the pope, the Venetians, and the Swissr— Ferdinand, 
king of Spain, seized on Navarre, which has ever 
since been incorporated with the Spanish monarchy. 
He employed for this purpose the assistance of Henry 
ym. of £ngland, by mviting him to send troops into 
France for me recovery of Guienne, which troops the 
Spanish king artfully employed in subduing Navarre. 
Henry YIU. was thus made the dupe of Ferdinand's 
artfiil policy ; but this monarch, who was then in the 
yigour of youth, was impatient to show the world 
that he had no occasion to recur to the aid of allies to 
humble the French. His successes in France we shall 
afterward mention. It is sufiicient here to observe, 
that Lewis XH. was glad to purchase a peace, to 
many the sister of Henry VIH., the princess Mary of 
England, and, instead of receiving a portion, to pay 
the sum of one hundred thousand crowns. 

Lewis xn., whose want of success in his foreign 
enterprises may be attributed to his having for his 
competitors two such consummate politicians as Pope 
Julius n. and Ferdinand king of Spain, was, in many 
respects, an excellent prince. He imposed few and 
moderate taxes, and was peculiarly attentive to the 
administration of justice through all his provinces. 
It is much to his honour, that, ly some exemplary 
severities, he repressed that overbearing and rapacious 
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spirit of the soldiery which had snlijected the peasants 
01 France to much misery and oppression. He is a 
prince -whose memory is, on these accouirts, deservedly 
respected by his country. 

In order to retain a connected idea of oar great ob- 
ject, the affairs of Britain, we must now return to the 
reign of Henry VL, when under that infant monarch, 
and by the great political as well as military talents 
of his competitor Charles VII. of France, we sa-w the 
English lose, by degrees, all their possessions in that 
kmgdom, of which, a few years before, the French 
had acknowledged the king of England to be sover- 
eign by inheritance. 

Henry VI. soon showed himself to be a prince of 
the most contemptible abilities. In his minority, the 
jealousy and misunderstanding between his uncle the 
duke of Gloucester, regent of the kingdom, and the 
cardinal of Winchester, his great uncle, who had the 
care of the king's person and education, embroiled 
every political measure, lost France, and filled the 
nation with faction and disorder. The cardinal, to 
strengthen his own Interest and depress that of his 
rival, married this shadow of a kin^ to a woman of 
the most accomplished and manly spirit that, perhaps, 
ever appeared — Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Reg- 
nier, the titular king of Naples and duke of Lorraine. 
She had the qualities of a heroine, but they were 
sometimes stained with a cruelty which knew no 
bounds in the prosecution of her enemies. Gloucester 
had been averse to her marriage with the king, and 
her first step was to devote him to destruction. His 
wife was accused of treason, aggravated by sorcery; a 
crime which in those days found the readiest belief. 
A priest and an old woman, her pretended accomplices, 
were humt in Smithfield, and the dutchess herself was 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment. The duke of 
Gloucester was arrested soon after on an accusation 
of treason, and was next morning found dead in hi» 
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bed. These ontrageons proceedings produced the 
greatest disgast in the minds of the people as;amst 
the queen and the cardinal of Winchester, and ren- 
dered the king's name, who was supposed at least to 
countenance these enormities, both odious and despi- 
cable. It was the time for a competitor to start forth, 
md to avail himself of this general disaffection to the 
prince on the throne. This competitor was Richard, 
di^e of York, a descendant, by the mother's side, 
from Lionel, who was one of the sons of Edward HI., 
and elder brother to John of Graunt, from whom the 
present monarch was descended. Richard, therefore, 
stood plainly in right of succession be&re Henry. He 
bore for his ensign a White rose, while Henry bore a 
Red one ; and this circumstance gave the name to the 
two fections which deluged England in blood. The 
weakness of Henry VI., and the unpopularity of the 
government, gave occasion to frequent commotions. 

The duke of York secretly fomented these disturb- 
ances, and, pretending to espouse the cause of the 
people, wrote to the kmg, advising him to dismiss from 
nis person and councils the most obnoxious of his min- 
isters. The easy monarch made partial concessions ; 
while the duke, who found his mfluence with the 
people daily increasing, determined to avail himself 
of his power, and raised an army of ten thousand men. 
His enterprises were seconded to his wish by the 
king's illness, who now became subject to periodical 
fits of madness ; and being incapable of maintaining 
even the appearance of royalty, York was appointed 
lieutenant and protector of the kingdom. This was a 
fatal blow to the party which supported the interests 
of the house of Lancaster, and who were now remo- 
ved from all dignities and offices. At length the king, 
as if awaking from his lethargy, or rather roused by 
the instigation of his spirited wife, was prevailed on 
to deprive the duke of Yoik of his power, who had by 
this time annihilated the royal authority. In conse- 
quence of this step, York instantly had recourse to 
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arms. Henry was dra^rged to the battle of St. Alban's, 
where the party of York gained a complel;^ victory. 
The king was wounded and taken prisoner, but' treated 
by the victor wiin great respect and tenderness. .He 
was soon after led in triumph to London; and the 
duke of York, permitting him still to enjoy the title 
of king, assumed to himself that of Protector, under 
which he exercised all the real powers of the sov 
ereign. 

Margaret of Anjou, whose courage rose from hei 
misfortunes, prepared to avenge the cause of her hus- 
band, and to support the regal authority. With the 
assistance of t^ose nobles who were devoted to the 
house of Lancaster, she raised a considerable army, 
and met the troops of York on the borders'of Stafford- 
shire. A desertion from that party increased so much 
the stiength of tbe royal army, that their opponents 
instantly dispersed, and the duke fled^into Lreland, 
while his cause was secretly maintained'in.England by 
Guy, earl of Warwick, a man of great abilities, and 
of the most undaunted fortitude. By degrees, the ac- 
tivity of this nobleman collected an army sufficient 
to take the field. Margaret of Anjou had ranged her 
army at Northampton, determined to fight her$lf-'at 
the head of her troops, while the despicable femg'Ve- 
mained in his tent, awaiting in great perturbaj^on the 
issue of the engagement. The royal army was over- 
thrown, and Henry once more made a prisoner, and 
brought back to London. Margaret fled with precip- 
itation to Wales, and, her manly spirit never deserting 
her, employed herself in levyiog a new army for the 
rescue of her husband, and the re-establishment of his 
authority. 

Meantime a parliament was summoned at London, 
where the duke of York openly claimed the crown of 
England, as the representative of Edward IH., to the 
exclusion of Henry VL, bom of a younger branch. It 
was now for the first time that the House of Lords 
seemed to enjoy an unbiased deliberative authority. 
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The cause of Henry and of the duke of York was sol- 
emnly debated, each side producing their reasons with- 
oot fear or control. Yorlc, notwithstanding his suc- 
cesses, could not gain a complete victorjr in parliament. 
It was decided that Henry should contmue to reign for 
life, and that the duke should succeed him, to the ex- 
clusion of the prince of Wales. 

Margaret, meantime, had levied an army of twenty 
thousand men ; and meeting the party of York near 
Wakefield, an engagement ensued, in which her arms 
were rictorious. The duke of York himself was 
killed in the engagement, and his head, encircled 
with a paper crovvn, was, by the king's order, fixed 
upon the gates of the city of York. The earl of War- 
wick, however, kept alive the courage of the van- 
quished, and carried about the pitiful Henry as his 
prisoner. He met the army of the queen once more 
at St. Alban's where the royal arms were again victo- 
rious. But when Margaret, who had now set her 
husband at liberty, prepared to enter London in tri- 
umph, she found the gates of the city shut against her. 
Young Edward, the eldest son of the late duke of 
York, had bemm to repair the losses of his party. 
London had declared in his favour, and proclaimed 
him king, by the title of Edward lY. Margaret of 
Anjou, whose greatness of soul was soperior to all her 
misfortunes, retreated to the north of England, where 
she found means to assemble an army of sixty thou- 
sand men. Warwick met her, at the head of forty 
thousand, at Towton, on the borders of Yorkshire. 
An engagement ensued ; one of the bloodiest and most 
desperate that is recorded in the English history* 
Thirty-six thousand men were left dead upon the field : 
Warwick gained a complete victory, by which the 
young Edvtrard was fixed upon the throne, and the van- 
quished Margaret, with her husband and infant son, 
took refuge in Flanders. 

Here she did not long remain. With what slender 
assistance she could procure on the continent, she 

IV N 
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landed again in £ngland : again defeated, she fled orer 
to France to her father, Regnier of Anjou, who could 
afford her nothing bat a retreat. Hemy was once 
more made a prisoner, and confined in the Tower of 
London. Edward IV., now crowned by the hands of 
Warwick, became ungrateful to his benefactor. The 
earl had nec^otiated a match between the young mcniH 
arch and the princess Bona of Savoy, the sister ol 
Lewis XL of France. When the marriage was on 
point of conclusion, Edward chanced to fall in love 
with one of his own subjects, the widow of Sir John 
Grey, and privately marned her; Warwick was justly 
incensed, and expressing strongly his resentment of 
the affront, the young king, equally un^teful and 
impolitic, banished him from the council, and thus 
made him his irreconcileable enemy. It was not long 
before Warwick found an opportunity of revenge. His 
daughter was married to the duke of Clarence, the 
king's brother. This prince he seduced from his alle- 
giance, as well as many of the nobles of the York fac^ 
tion, and Warwick now openly stood forth the champion 
of the house of Lancaster. After various intermediate 
changes, Edward was deposed from the throne, and 
Henry VI. once more reinstated by the hands of War- 
wick, who was now distinguished by the epithet of 
the Kingtnaker. Edward, banished for awhile to the 
continent, returned to England. The city of London 
were his friends, and a powerful party in the kingdom 
espoused his interest. An engagement followed at 
Barnet, where the party of York was again victorious; 
and Margaret of Anjou, returning at that time with 
her son from France, received ihe dispiriting intelli- 
gence that her army was defeated, and her new cham- 
pion, the brave earl of Warwick, slain in the engage- 
ment. 

This most intrepid and matchless woman continued 
with unshaken finuness of mind to struggle against 
adversity, and once more prepared to strike a decisive 
blow for the crown of England. This was at Tewkes- 
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hmff where she commanded her army m person, and 
led her son, the prince of Wales, through the ranks. 
But all was in vain : victory declared in fayour fif JSd- 
ward, and the unhappy mother, separated from her 
son, was sent a prisoner to, the Towet of London. 
The prince of Wsues, a youth of intrepid spirit, heing 
brought into the presence of Edward, and asked, in an 
insulting manner, how he dared to invade the territO' 
ries of his sovereign, " I have entered," said he, *' the 
dominions of my father, to revenge his injuries and 
redress my &wru* The barbarous Edward is said to 
have struck him in the face with his gaunUet, while 
the dukes of Gloucester and Clarence, and others of 
the attendants, rushed upon the noble youth, and stab- 
bed him to the heart with their daggers. The death 
of Henry was next resolved, and tb^ duke of Glouces- 
ter, in tne true spirit of butchery, is said to have en- 
tered his chamber, and massacred the feeble monarch 
m cold blood.* Margaret they allowed to live, in 
hopes of her bemg ransomed by the king of France ; 
and that monarch in effect paid fifty thousand crovims 
for her freedom. She died a few years afterward in 
France — a woman whom, but for some instances of 
cruelty in the beginning of her career, all Europe must 
have venerated and admired. 
Edward IV., now firmly seated on the throne, aban* 

* It is but justice to observe, that this atrocious fact has 
been altogether doubted. The historians of the times, beioff 
under the influence of the house of Lancaster; are to be read 
with much caution ; and nothin^afler all, is given as evidence 
of this fact but common fame. Those writers all fix the time 
•f Henry VI/s death to the 2l8t €i May, 1471. ' Guthrie^ 
however, has produced ftom the records undonbted evidenee^ 
that he was auve on the 12th of June thereafter r and soma 
historians, even of the Lancaster party^ affirm that it was re- 
ported at the time that he died of anguish and grief of mind. 
It is certain that his body was conveyed to St. PauPs, and 
there exposed to public view, a circumstance which ill agrees 
with the idea of a private murder.— See Gnthric^a History of 
Kngland, vol. ii. pp. 719, 720. 
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donee himself to vicious pleasures. His life was passed 
in a succession of riots and debauchery, and acts of 
tyranny and craelty. His brother, the duke of Clar- 
ence, taking the part of a friend who had fallen a vio- 
tim to the king's displeasure, and inveighing severely 
against the rigour oi his sentence, was on that account 
alone arraign^ and condemned to suffer death. The 
only f&your shown him was to choose the manner ci 
it, and he very whimsically chose to be drowned in a 
butt of Malmsey. A war was proclaimed against 
Fmnce ; but during the preparation for this enterprise, 
which was highly grateml to the nation, an event no 
less grateful happened, which was the death of Ed- 
ward rV., at the age of forty two, poisoned, as is sup- 
posed, by his brother Richard, duke of Gloucester. He 
left two sons, the eldest, Edward V., a boy of thirteen 
years of age. Gloucester, named Protector of the 
kingdom, gave orders that the two princes, for security, 
should be lodged in the Tower. Hastings, a friend to 
the royal family, and an enemy to tyranny, had too 
strongly expressed his concern for their safety, and at- 
tachment to their interest. Richard, on a most frivo- 
lous pretence of treason, ordered this nobleman to be 
arrested in the council, and he was instantly led forth 
to execution. The duke of Buckingham, tne slavish 
instrument of an a mbitious tyrant, had wrought upon 
a mob of the IS^Sbest of the pooulace, to declare that 
they wished Ric^^ard, duke ot Gloucester, to accept of 
the ^own : this was interpreted to be the voice of the 
nation. The crafty tyrant, with affected scruples, and 
with much appearance of humility, was at length 
prevailed on to yield to their desires, and to accept the 
proffered crown. His elevation had been purcnased 
' by a series d{ crimes, and was now to be secured by 
an act of accumulated horror. Three assassins, by the 
comniand of Richard, entered at midnight the apart- 
ment of the Tb\^er where the princes lay asleep, and, 
smothering them in the bed-dothes, buried them la a 
comer of the building. 
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At length, after a reign of two tedioas years, an 
avenger of these atrocious crimes appeared in the per- 
son of Henry, earl of Richmond, a prince of the lin- 
eage of John of Graunt. Henry was yet very young, 
when he formed the design of dethroning Richard, and 
of reclaiming England as the patrimony of the house 
of Lancaster. His first attempt was unsuccessful; 
and after his party had heen twice defeated, he was 
obliged to return for shelter to Brittany. Thence he 
was forced, hy the treachery of the duke of Brittany's 
minister, who had privately covenanted to deliver him 
up to Richard. Betaking nimself to the province of 
Ajijou, he was aided by Charles VTEI. of France, with 
a small army of two thousand men. With this slen- 
der support^he landed in England. The Welsh flocked 
to his standard, and, animated with couraj^e, he ven- 
tured to give battle to Richard on the field of Bosworth. 
Richard UI. met him with an army double his num- 
bers; and the event would probably, have been unfor- 
tunate for Richmond, had not Lord Stanley, with a 
large body of troops, changed sides in the heat of the 
engSigemenU and fought against the usurper^ , This 
decided the fate of the day; the army of Richard was 
entirely defeated, and the tyrant himself n^et "v^ith a 
better deaths than his crimes and cruelties deserved. 
Seeing that, all was lost, he rushed with desperate 
fury into the thickest of the enemy, and fell pierced 
with innumerable wounds. The crown, which he 
wore on his head during the engagement, was imme- , 
diately placed upon the head of the conqueror. 

The army of Richmond sung a hvmn to God upon 
the field of battle, and with the loudest acclamations, 
proclaimed him as Henry VII. king of England. This 
auspicious day put an end to the civil wars between 
the houses of York and Lancaster. Henry, by mar- 
rying the princess Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV., 
United in his own person the interests and rights of 
both these families. This excellent prince, who knew 
how to govem as well as to conquer, was one of the 
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best mouarchs that ever reigned in England. The 
nation, under his wise and politic administraticm, 
8oon recovered the wounds she had sustained in those 
unhappy contests. The parliaments which he as- 
semblea made the most salutary laws, the people naid 
their taxes without reluctance, the nobles were kept 
in due subordination, and that spirit of commercial in* 
dustry for which the English have been, in these lat- 
ter ages, justly distinguished, began to make vigoroiis 
advances under the reign of Henry VU. The only 
failing of this prince was an eccxiomy, perhaps too 
rigid, which, in his latter years, degenerated even into 
avarice ; and though his taxes were not oppressive, he 
left in the treasury, at his death, no less than two 
millions sterling ; a certain proof of two things — ^the 
one that it is possible, without oppressing the people, 
for aU the emergencies of government to be most 
amply supplied; the other that the prince's econ- 
omy can effectually check that dissipation of the 
public money by corrupt 'and rapacious officers, which 
mcreases both the weakness of the state and the 
grievances of the people. 

The reign of Henry VII. was dismrbed for a while 
by two very singular enterprises. The earl of War- 
wick, son of the late duke of Clarence, had been con- 
fined b](;^Richard in the Tower, and by his long imprii^ 
onment was totally unknown, and unacquainted -with 
the world. One Simon, a priest of Oxford, trained up 
a young man, Lambert Simnel, the son of a baker, to 
counterfeit the earl of Warwick's person, and instrocted 
him in the knowledge of all the facts which were ne- 
cessary to support the imposture. He first made his 
public appearance in Dublin, where he found many to 
espouse his cause, and he was there solemnly crown- 
ed king of England and Ireland. Thence passing 
over to England, he ventured to give battle, to Henry 
near Nottingham. Simnel and his tutor, the priest, 
were both taken prisoners. The priest, who could 
not be tried by the civil power, was imprisoned Jbc 
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life; and the impostor himself, who was too mean an 
object for the revenge of Henr3r, was employed hy 
him as a scullion in ms kitohen. 

This enterprise was succeeded by another, which 
was not so easily defeated. The ola dutchess of Bur- 
gondv, sister of Edward IV., and widow of Charles 
the Bold, who wished by all means to embroil the 
goremment of Henry, caused a report to be spread 
that the voung duke of York, who, along with his 
brother Eaward, was hitherto believed to have been 
smothered in the Tower by Richard III., was still 
aiiye — ^and she soon after produced a young man who 
assumed his name and character: this was Perkin 
Warbeck, the son of a Jew broker of Antwerp, a 
youth of great personal beauty and insinuating ad- 
dress. He found means, for a considerable time, to 
carry on the deception, and seemed from his valour 
and abilities, to be not undeserving of the rank wliich 
he assumed. For five years he supported his cause 
by force of arms, and was aided by a respectable pro- 
portion of the English nobility. James IV., king of 
Scotland, esi>oused his interest, and gave him in mar- 
riage a relaticm of his own, a daughter of the earl of 
Huntley. After various changes of fortune, during all 
which Perkin showed himself to be a man of genius 
and intrepidity, he was at length abandoned by his 
followers on the approach of the royal army, which 

greatlv exceeded them in numbers, and forced to de- 
ver nimself up to Henry's mercy, who only con- 
demned him to perpetual imprisonment. This, how- 
ever, was too much for his impatient spirit. He at- 
tempted to make his escape, and secretly tampered 
with the unfortunate Warwick, stil^ a prisoner in the 
Tower, to raise a new insurrection ; the consequence 
was, that Perkin Warbeck was hanged at Tyburn, 
and young Warwick, tried by his peers, condemned 
and beheaded on Tower Hill. 

It is necessary to remark, that the real character 
sod nretensions of Perkin Warbeck are, to this day, 
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a subject of uncertainty and of controversy \ and upon 
an exammation of the evidence on both sides of the 
question, there are many now, as there were then, 
who believe that this young man was, m reajnr, the 
son of king Edward IV. Carte, in his history of Eng- 
land, was, I believe, the first who ventured to suggest 
his doubts with regard to the common notion of War- 
beck's being an impostor, and other reasons have 
since been added by Guthrie, which strongly counte- 
nance the supposition that this young man was really 
the duke of York. Horace Walpole, in his Historic 
JDoubts on the Keign of Richard III., has taken up the 
same side of the question, as if it had been a ne^p 
idea started by himself, though the authors I have 
mentioned have furnished him with the best part oi 
his arguments. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Scotland from the middle of the Fourteenth Century to the 
end of the reign of James V.— David II.— Robert IL, fint 
of the House of Stuart— Robert III.— James I., IL, III., 
and IV. — Marriage of James IV. with Margaret, daughter 
of Henry VII., founds the hereditary title of the House of 
Stuart to the Throne of England— Battle of Plodden— 
James V. — ^Ancient Constitution of the Scottish Govern- 
menL 

The feudal aristocracy had attained to a great de- 

gree of strength in Scotland in the time of Robert 
nice.. In return for the services of the nobles io 
placing him upcxi the throne, Robert bestowed od 
them large grants of the lands of which they had dis- 
possessed the English. Property before this time had 
oeen subject to great revolutions in Scotland. Edward 
I., having forfeited the estates of many of the Scottish 
barons, granted them to his English subjects. These 
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were expelled by the Scots, who seized their lands. 
Amid such frequent changes, many held their posses- 
sions by titles extremely defective, and Robert formed 
on this ground a scheme for checking the growing 
power and wealth of his nobles. He summoned them 
to appear, and show by what rights they held their 
lands. **' By this right,'' said each of them, laying his 
band upon his sword ; ^* by the sword we gained them, 
and by that we will defend them." Robert, appre- 
hensive of the consequences of exasperating this reso- 
lute spirit of his nobles, wisely dropped his scheme. 

Robert Bruce had a son, David, and a daughter, 
Margery. In a parliament, which he held at Ayr, in 
the year 1315, before the birth of his son David, he 
had solemnly settled the succession to the crown of 
Scotland, failing heirs of himself, upon his brother, 
Edward Bruce, and his male issue; on failure of 
whom, upon his daughter Margery and her heirs. 
Margery was afterward married, in her father's life- 
time, to Walter, the high steward of Scotland, of 
which marriage sprang Robert, the first of the house 
of Stuart who sat upon the Scottish throne, and wno 
succeeded in virtue of this settlement of the cro^vn 
made by his grand^ther Robert Bruce. 

Robert Bruce died in the year 1329, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son David Bruce, then an infant. Ta- 
king advantage of this minority, Edward Baliol, the 
son of John, &rmerly king of Scotland, urged his pre- 
tensions to the crown ; and, secretly assisted by £d« 
ward III. of England, entered the kingdom at the 
head of an army. He found a considerable number 
of partisans among the factious barons, and so great, 
for awhile, was his success, that he was crowned 
king at Scone, while the young David was conveyed 
to France, where he received an honourable protec- 
tion. But matters did not long remain in this situa 
tion. The meanness of Edward Baliol, who wa. 
contented to acknowledge the sovereignty of Edward 
ni. over iiis kingdom, deprived him of the aJTections 

IV. — o 
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of the nation. Randolph, earl of Murray, Robert, the 
steward of Scotland, and Sir William Douglas, roused 
the Brace's party to arms, and, with the aid of Philip 
of Yalois, kAig of France, David was restored to his 
kingdom ; but it was only to sustain a new reverse of 
fortune. In an invasion of the English territoiy, the 
Scots were opposed by a powerful array, which was 
led into the field bv die hi^-spirited Philippa, the 
queen of £dward III. The En^sh gained a com- 
plete victory at the battle of I>urham, and David, as 
we have formerly seen, was taken prisoner, and con- 
veyed to the Tower of London. It was, soon after, 
his fortune to find a brother monarch in the same 
situation, J(^m, kins of France, the son of Philip of 
Yalois, whom we have seen uiken prisoner by the 
Black Prince, at the famous battle of Poicters, and 
conducted in triumph to London. In this state of 
capttvny David rraoained for eleven years, when, in 
consequence of a treaty of amity between the kin^« 
doms, and a large ransom paia by the Scots, their 
monarch was afain restored to his throne. During a 
reign thus porpTexed, whatever had been the inclina- 
tions oi the soverei^, it is impossible that his king- 
dom could have denved much braefit from his admin- 
istration. David died in the year 1370, and leavinpr no 
issue, the crown, according to the destination of his 
father Robert, went to the son of his sister Margery, 
who was Robert, thekigh steward of Scotland. 

The rdgn of this first prince of the house of Stuart 
exhibits no events which are worthy of commemora- 
tion. It passed in a series of unimportant skirmishes 
and inroads between the Scots and English, the most 
memorable of which was that which gave occasion to 
the heroic ballad of ** Chevy Chace." But these in- 
cursions produced no effect of consequence upon either 
kixigdom. The great barons were, however, gradual- 
ly increasing their power ; and under the reign of the 
MKoeeding j)rince, Kobert III., their contests embroiled 
the nation in perpetual disturbances and outiages 
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which th« weak aii4 easy dtspoation of the sorereieii 
was utterly incapable to compose or redress. He deu9- 
ssted the leins of goYemmenr into the hands of his 
RTother, the duke of Albany — a measure which gave 
hirth to the, most ilasitioHB designs in the bosom of 
lheaBeg«Bt. &oft)«rt had two sons — ^the elder, whom 
he created duke of Eothsay ; and the younger, James, 
«^o succeeded him in the liurane of Scotmnd. The 
legent, Albany, found means to reader die conduct of 
his nephew Rothsay, a young man of spirit and prom* 
ising talents,* so suspected to his &ther, that he was 
coanned in the castle of Falkland, wh^e Albany 
starred Ibim to death. The king, too weak to punish 
a man to whom he had committed the sole adminis- 
Iration of the kingdom, sought only now how to pre- 
sexre his sole surviving ehSd, James, from a sinular 
£ue, which there was every iieason to expect £rom 
the destgBs of his unnatural unde. With the in ten* 
iSmk o£ conveying him to France, Robert put his son 
James <m hoard of a vessel, which, unfortunately, was 
captured on her Toyage hy an English ship. The 
onnoe was brought a prisoner to London, and his 
alher, whose spirit was quite unequal to so severe a 
misfortune, sunk snto a melancholy despondency, and 
died about a year after. 

James L was, in she year 1405, declared king of 
fioodand, by an assembly of the states, which, at the 
' same time, ccmtinued the duke of Albany in the regea- 
evtill the prince should be released from his captivity. 
This was aa event which the English were not wiMing 
to hasten, and which the duke of Albany was at no 
IoIbs to procuiie. James remained a prisoner for 
eig^teea years, during the reigns of Henry lY., V., 
mi Vt. He was treated with great honour and 

* The character of David, duke of Rothsay, is said to have 
Honie a great aimilarity to -that of his oootemporary and rival, 
youDg HAJwy of Monmouthj the son of Henry IV., and after* 
ward the 4^^t Henry V. • 
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respect, and these monarchs made the best ameeds 
for their iDJastice in detaining; him a captive, by the 
care which they bestowed on his education. He was 
endowed by nature with excellent talents, and he had 
at the English court opportunities of improTement 
which he must have wanted at his own. He learned 
there those maxims of goYemment, which, to the 
great benefit of his country (though in the end, to his 
own disadvantage,) he reduced into practice when he 
regained his throne.* 

At the return of James into Scotland, he found his 
kingdom plunged in all the disorders and miseries ot 
anarchy. The authority of a sovereign could never 
be effectually exercised by regents; who, to secure 
themselves in power, were obliged to pay court to the 
greater nobility, and countenance them m, or at least 
overlook, all their usurpations ; and hecce the king- 
dom was a scene of i>erpeiual contests between the 
great lords, and of rapine and injustice among all 
ranks of the state. James determined to repress Uiese 
enormities, and he began by the gentler methods of 
statutory enactments. He gained the affections and 
the confidence of his people by many excellent laws, 
tending to establish order, tranquillity^ and the equal 
administration of justice. He then prepared to un- 
dermine the power of his nobles, by a very equitable 
requisition, that those who possessed crown lands 
should exhibit the titles by which they held them. 
He next prohibited, with the utmost severity, all 
leagues and combinations among the nobility; and, as 
offending against this statute, he seized, during the sit- 
ting of parliament, on his cousin the duke of Albany, 
son of the regent, with two of his sons, and above 
twenty of the first rank of the nobility. Albany and 
his sons, with the earl of Lennox, were beheaded :- 

• During the regency of Albany, and in the year 1410, the 
UniverMty of St. Andrew's was founded by Henry Wanllaw, 
biahop of that see. 
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ihe rest he pardoned, and received again into faToar. 
An example of this kind struck awe and terror into 
the whole order of the nobles. 

James was adored by his people, who enjoyed unu- 
sual happiness and security under his admmistration; 
but the nobles, who dailv felt some new diminution 
of their power, were not long disposed to brook these 
innovations with submission. The earl of March, 
whose estates had been forfeited for rebellion against 
Robert lU., the father of James, had been restored to 
his possessions and honours by the regent Albany. 
James, on pretence that this restitution was unjust 
and beyond the powers of the regent, procured a sen- 
tence of parliament declaring this decree void, and 
again depriving the earl of his estate and honours. 
Many of the nobility, who held land by grants from 
the regent, suspecting that this was a prelude to a 
similar deprivation, began secretly to take measures 
for their mutual security. The earl of Athole, the 
king's uncle, who aspired to the crown, and who was 
next heir after James and his issue, together with a 
few desperate men, t£e friends and followers of those 
who had been the chief sufferers under the king's 
adnunistration, formed a conspiracy against his lue. 

He received intelligence of their desi^s, but his 
natural intrepidity treated the danger with contempt; 
and while in the Dominican convent near Perth, at- 
tended by his queen and a very few of the courtiers, 
he was murdered in the most cruel manner, in the 
forty-fourth year of his age, and thirteenth of his 
leign** Ail historians allow to James the character 
of a wise, most accomplished, and excellent prince. 
No sovereign ever more happily united the utmost at- 
tention to the cares of government with elegance of 

* A full detail of this most horrible murder is eiven by 
Pinkerton, Hist, of Seot vol i. from an old chronicle, trans- 
lated from the Latin by J. Shirley, printed in the Appendix. 
"^ ' chronicle is a singular curiosity. Its date is abAut 14401 
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taste, aad a lo?e o^ fitecstilre ainl tke «ns. ia ka 
yoath be hM s^eeessfuU^ cokivated the acieifces of 
■poetrj and music, and has poctkal eompositioofi le* 
maining at ihisi dayiHiaf wdl* Tie with tkoae of the 
Englisii iMir^yjhls.coDttemipcHraHries, Cliascer and Giow- 
er« It WKSrM» iskfbrtaiie, that his mrTiiMr» and »»• 
neis were toQ te&ned for tEe age in whkb he lived, 
aad theaatiiNi whk;h he sovemed. KKhaoaHyiEi his 
character of this aoeooqpui^ied prnce, has indadgcd a 
Teia ei the oaost ^koqpeaai panc^yrie;. ^ Taacta mgnm 
celeritas et i[igDr in eo fuisse dieit«r,.iit Bu d tam boBMoe 
iDgemio di^Qvpi artem ignorarerat:''^ and thesBOM 
author, annBtodrertizig wpoa what soive mep hani^ 
dyriag the lifetkae of Jasaesy jodged tO' be tM»rimoaB 
an authority ia the soircreigiv beemchides wkb thas 
refleetkn: ^Mora vero ejus dedmavit aihil jmsMt 
esse pc^arias: Mm* qai ywvo dedatctaore scJati erase, 
mortiram flagrantisskDo desidecio vmx psoseeoti*'^ 

James II., an mfent of seven T^ass c^ age,^ succeeded 
to the thioue of Scotland in toe ycaar 1437, Ib hs 
youth, under the cfo-cctkn of the Ct»ncd3k)r Cdbbto% 
a Boan of great abililtcs,. who had stood bigb in the 
confidence of fans father, sensible of the power and i»- 
solence of the noUes, he pursued die same masoais ef 
goYemment, which an knpetuous temper, ia seoae in- 
stances, prompted to carry to a ManeaNe as we0 as 
a dangerous excess^ The earl of Douglas, an snnibitJOBB 
and higb-spirited nobleman, had opSaify aimed at leu- 
dering hims^ mdependent of his sorcreign : be for* 
bade his Tassals to admowledge any avthcvify but bis 
own> He created Jcnigbts, apponied apiiry coune^ 
and, in shorty assumed erery oauga of veyauy except 

* " Such was the actiTity and Tigonr ef k» gttaaM, thai bt 
acquired a knowledge of every art worthy the attention of a 
liberal mind.** 

t ** His deaths however, ^e evidence that aothiag ia^ ai 
trath^ more j>opi»iar than upng htaesa ; since they^ wh^aspened 
him when living, expiesaed the utmost respect for his 
■cter, being dei^.*^ 
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the title of king. The chancellor, detenninec to rap* 
pf€8s these aspiring pretensions, decoyed Dciag^ to 
an interview in the castle of Edinhorgh, and there, 
while separated from his followers, he was seized and 
instantly beheaded. This example of barbarons rigoui 
I did not deter his snccesscNr Wiluain, earl of Doughtii 
' from prosecuting the same ambitions plans ; and hit 
iate was equally seyere, and yet more unjustifiable 
In a conference with the young monarch, he was re- 
proached bjr him with forming connexions with the 
octious nobility which were dangerous to the publit 
peace and p^ovemment of the kingdom : the king r^ 
qoesting him to dissolve these associations, Douglas 
peremptorily refused. '* If you will not," said the voung 
James, '* this shall :" and drawing his dagger, ne ior 
stantly stabbed him to the heart. This action, un- 
[- worthy of a prince, was oniYersally C(»idemned by his 
subjects, and nothing but the intemperate ardour c^ 
youth could ever palliate it. The vassals of the earl 
assembled immediately in arms, aikl were joined by a 
great body of the people. A rebellion arose which 
threatened the most dangerous consequences : hot the 
socceeding earl of Doug&s, if he possessed sufificient 
spirit, wanted at least 3ie policy to take advantage of 
tnose circumstances which, improved by a man of 
abilities, might have overturned the government. On 
the eve of an engagement which must have decided 
the fiite either of tb^ royal party or its amlHtious 0|p- 
ponents, Douglas imprudenuy abated some of his 
chief partisans, who, in revenge, immediately ioined 
the bcumers of their sovereign.. Dispirited by this se- 
cession, Douglas lost all courage, and disbanding the 
remainder <? his army, left the kingdom^ while tiie 
vigour and talents ci the monarch soon reduced all 
into order and sulnection. James, who now reigned 
with absolute authority, did not abuse his power. He 
applied himself to the civilization of his kii^dom, and 
its imorovement by the enactment of many excellent 
lawsy but of which the great scope was the undenai 
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Ding tke power of the nobility ; a purpose, it most be 
acknowledged, extremely promotive of the. security 
and happiness of the people, though it threw the 
whole power, with very little limitation, into the 
hands of the sovereign. The truth is, if an absolute 
government is at any time to be desired, it is in the 
case of a rude and uncultivated people. Toward a 
general and speedy civilization, no form of government 
is equally enectual. It is only when men have ai^ 
rived at that de^ee of refinement and cultivation as 
to be able to think wisely for themselves, and to see 
their own particular good in the welfare of the commu' 
niiy^ that a mixed government, justly attem])ered be- 
tween the prince and people, is capable of retaining the 
latter in the line or their duty. The prosecution of 
these plans for the subversion of the feudal aristocracy 
was interrupted by the sudden death of James, who 
was killed by the bursting of a cannon at the siege of 
Roxburgh, in the thirtieth year of age. 

His son and successor, James III., possessed the 
same inclination to humble the power of his nobles, 
but he wanted the abilities of his father and grand- 
father. He expressed his .hatred of his grandees by 
removing them from his councils, while he lavished 
his favour and confidence on a few mean persons, who 
had nothing to recommend them but their skill in 
some of the arts and sciences which the king, himself 
understood and cultivated. He pursued, at the same 
time, the plan of his predecessors, by recalling- all 
rights to tne crown-land, which had been gviaated 
during^ his minority, and thus, without the support 
which they had in the affections of their people, he. 
procured to himself the enmity and resentment of his 
nobles. It was the peculiar misfortune of this prince, 
that to his own family he owed his greatest distresses 
and calamities. His brothers, the duke of Albany and 
the earl of Mar, joined a confederacy of the nobles to 
deprive him of the throne. Albany concluded a treaty 
with Edward IV., in which he assumed the title of 
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king of Scotland, and obliged himself, in return for a 
promise of aid from England, to do homage, and ac- 
knomrledge Scotland to be dependant on the English 
crown. He obtained, accordingly, the assistance of a 
powerful army from Edward ; and James, justly afraid 
of this formidable invasion, was obliged to solicit the 
aid of those nobles whom he had so long treated with 
scorn and exasperated by injuries. They repaired in- 
deed to the standard of their prince, but it was with 
a resolution to revenge their own wron^ instead of 
his. While encamped at Lauder, several of the chief 
nobility rushed into the king's apartment, in which he 
sat surrounded with his despicable favourites ; drag- 
ged them out, in spite of the remonstrances and en- 
treaties of their sovereign; and, without any form 
of trial, seven of them were instantly hanged over a 
Imdge. ■* 

The rebellious Albany continued his machinations, 
which, however, were finally disappointed in their 
aim by the death qf Edward. James III. might now 
have recovered the a^i^tions of his subjects, had he 
l»een capable of deriving improvement from experience : 
bat persevering in his attachment to mean favourites, 
and m his enmity to his nobles, the breach was daily 
widening between them and their sovereign. At length, 
openly taking arms, they persuaded or obliged the duke 
ofRothsay, the king's eldest son, a youth of fifteen, to 
set himself at their head, and countenance their de- 
sisn of depriving his father of the reins of government 
The king took the field, and encountered the rebek 
army near Bannockbum, the same place where the 
valiant Bruce so signally defeated the English army 
imder Edward 11. The event of the battle was fata) 
to James : his army was entirely routed, and he him- 
self slain in the pursuit. He fell in the thirty-fifth 
year of his a^e, and was succeeded in the throne of 
Scotland by his son, James IV., then in arms against 
tarn ; a circumstance which, after the Other's death, 
•trade the young sovereign with infinite remorse. He 
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Berei fatgxre himself the offeDcey aaa wore, dnrmg 
the whole course of his life, an iron chain aroand hni 
body as a continual penance. 

It is worthy of obsenration, that in this reign at 
James III. we &id the first traces of the English pol- 
icy of securing an interest in the kingdom of Scotnnd 
by means of pecuniary supplies. The English felt 
severely the weiffht which Scotland gave by her co» 
operation to all me designs of France. To counteract 
"this policy, a treaty was entered into ibr the marriage 
of James s eldest son (then a boy two years of age) 
with Cecilia, the youngest daughter or Edward tv., 
then in the fourth year of her age; and though the 
marriage was n^t to be celebrated till a distant period^ 
it was agreed that the princess's portion should begin 
to be paid immediately, by annual instalments of 
two thousand marks, (about ninety thousand dc^hurs.) ' 
By this policy it was judged that the amity of the 
nation would be completely secured, while England 
would thus be left at libierty to exert her whde 
strength against her potent enemy, France. 

James IV. possessed every talent of a freat and an 
accomplished prince. He was fond of military glory, 
of great personal courage, and of romantic i^eneiosity. 
He saw and pursued the true interests of his people; 
and such was his conduct toward his nobles, that 
while he maintained the authority of a monarch, he 
placed that confidence in them as has coimsdiors, 
which was returned by every mark of their tfaty and 
attachment An animosity with England, which took 
place on account of James's affording a eenerouB 
protection to Perkia Warbeck, whom he bdieved 
an ingured prince, was soon after obliterated and reo* 
onciled by a marriage which Heury YH. brought 
about between the kmg of Scots and his daughter 
Margaret ; a connexion which founded the hereditait 
title of James VI. to the crown of En^and. Thtf 
amity between the kingdoms was, however, unfortiH 
nately dissoived in the suoeecdmg reign of Henrf 
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yjll. Jamesy instiffatcd by the French, the eneitiit 
allies cf Seotland, theu at war with Hcanry, and era»- 
perated at the taking of some Scottkh ships, and a 
lew other circunif|tanees which his hij^h spiiit inter- 
preted mto natioAl affr(xit8,mttch against the opinion 
of the chief and hest of his coimsellors, determined on 
a war with England. He levied an army of fifty 
thousand men ; and such was the attadiment of hia 
grandees, that the whole bo^ of the Scottish nobility 
appeared, with all their dependants, under the ban- 
nrrs of their soTerewn. They entered the county of 
Northumberlandy ana were met by the earl of Surrey 
in the field of Flodden. The adiLress of the English 
general in avoiding an engagement till his army was 
reinforced ; while the Sco^ wanting proyisions, in an 
enemy's country, and weakened by daily desertions, 
were reduced at length to a great inferionty of force ; 
and the imprudent heroism of James in quitting a 
most adrantageous post upon an eminence to attack 
the English, who were marshalled upon the plam — 
were the causes of a total and miserable defeat of th« 
Scottish army. Five thousand were left dead upon 
the field of Flodden, among whom was the king htm-^ 
self, and almost the whole nobility of the kingdom. 
This &tal battle was Ibnght on the Mi of September^ 
1513* A confused rumour of the event of the engage* 
ment reached Edinburgh on the next ^y ; when the 
magistrates of the capital ordered a proclamation to 
be made, which has a striking similarity to one which 
the reader remembers to have been issued by the sen- 
ate of Rome. 

The Scottish proclamation runs in the following 
words : — *^ Forasmuch as there is a great rumour new- 
ly arisen vrithin this city touching our sovereign loid 
•ad his arary, of which there is Stherto no certainty, 
we strictly command that all manner of persons, 
townsmen within this city, make ready their arms or 
defence and weapons of war, and that they appear 
aoardialled therewith at the toUing of the commun 
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bell, for holding out and defending the city against 
all who may seek to invade the same. And we also 
charge and require that all women do repair to their 
work, and be not seen upon the street clamouring and 
crying, under pain of banishment ; fnd that the wo- 
men of better sort do repair to the church, and there 
o0er up their prayers to God for the safety of our sov- 
ereign lord and his army." 

It is curious to compare this with the decree of the 
senate, as recorded by Livy, upon the event of the 
battle of Cannae, and the Scotush proclamation will 
not suffer by the comparison ; since, with the same 
expression of calm and determined fortitude, there is 
less of that parade of words, which, by endeavouring 
to conceal fear, often betrays it. 

James Y., at the death of his father, was an infant 
of a year old. The regency of the kingdom was con- 
ferred on the duke of Albany, grand-uncle to the king, 
a native of France, and conseauently a stranger to the 
laws, manners, and genius of the people whom he 
governed. The disaster of Flodden, which had so 
greatly weakened the Scottish nobility, had not de- 
prived the remnant of that body of their ancient spirit 
of ambition and independence. This long minority 
gave them time to recover strength ; and some extra- 
ordinary exertions of authority in the recent had com- 
bined them in a very formidable association against 
the power of the crown, which James, upon assonoing 
the government, found it an extremely difficult task 
to moderate and restrain. " We discern in the char^ 
acter of James V.," says Dr. Robertson, " all the fea- 
tures of a great and uncultivated spirit On the one 
hand, violent passions, implacable resentment, au im* 
moderate desire of power, and the utmost rage at dis- 
appointment. On the other, love to his people, zeal 
for the punishment of private oppressors, confidence 
in his favourites, and the most engaging openness and 
affability of behaviour." 

Under a monarch of this disposition, had it been 
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possible to restrain the torbolent spiiit of a fectiotis 
nobility, the nation might have arrived at happiness 
and splendour. But ambition once kindled in the 
breasts of his nobles, and encroachments attempted 
on the power of the crown, this high-spirited prmce 
formed, from the beginning of his reign, a deliberate 
design of humbling and reducing them to subjectiod. 
To this purpose his plan was deeper and more sys- 
tematic than that of any of his predecessors. The 
church, which was under the influence of the crown, 
was naturalljr hostile to the body of the nobles, who 
were their rivals in wealth and power. With the 
concurrence of the clergy, whom ne knew he could 
always command, James determined efiectually to 
abase the power of the grandees.* He chose his 
counsellors from the church, men of consummate 
abilities, whom he raised to all the offices of trust 
and confidence. His prime minister was the cardinal 
Beaton, an ecclesiastic of very superior genius, who 
concurred with great keenness and satisfaction in the 
designs of his sovereign. The nobles, removed en- 
tirely from all share in the councils of state, and many 
of them punished with extreme rigour for very slight 
offences, were restrained only by tneir own weakness 
from breaking out into open rebellion. One impru- 
dent measure of the king gave them at length an o]> 

♦ In order to repress the predatory, ferocious, and most 
tnrbulent spirit of the northern chieftains, many of whom had 
eichanged their allegiance to their native prince, for a league 
of alliance with Henry VIII. of England, James, with a bold 
and magnanimous policy, circumnavigated the greatest part 
of his dominions, visiting the whole of the coast to the north 
of the river Forth, and then, bending his course by the islands 
of Orkney to the Western islands, attended by an armament 
of twelve ships completely manned and furnished with heavy 
artillery — he awed mto submission the rebellious chieftains, 
and insisted on their delivering mto his hands the principal 
ofienders, whom he detained as hostages for the obedience 
and peaceable subjection of all their folfowers. 
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portiuiity of taking a severe, though an ignominioiii 
revenge. 

Henry^ VUL, at variance with the see of Rome, and 
insecure of the affeetions of his own subjects, wished 
to strengthen himself by an cdliance with the king of 
Scots; and for this purpose poposed an interview at 
York, where a trea^ of amiiy was to be coDduded 
between the two kingdoms. It was c^tainly the resl 
interest of James to have concurred with these views 
of the king of England, which would have been of 
mutual benefit to bodi ; and ne engaged to meet him 
for that purpose ; but, in the meantime, he unfortu- 
nately gave ear to the persuasions of his clergy, who, 
eza^erated by the part which Henry had taken against 
the see of Rome, and app^rehensive of a similar plan 
of reformation to that which was now taking place in 
England, employed all their credit with tbe king to 

Srevent this alnance. They succeeded, and James 
isappointed the promised interview, which neceasa- 
rily brought on a declaration of war- on the part of 
Henry VUL 

Tike king of Scots was now obliged to court the aid 
of that nobtlity which it had been the object of his 
whole reign to mortify and humiliate. An army was 
raised for the defence of the kingdom ; but the nobies, 
upon the first opportunkv which occurred, gave a strip 
km^ proof to what length they had carried their dlsaS' 
fection to their prince. The English army, after an 
imroad upon Scotland, being obliged from scarcitr of 
provisions to retire again beyond the borders, an obvi- 
ous advantage was offered to the Scots, who, by pur- 
suing them, might have cut them off in their retreat 
James gave his orders for that purpose, but the disa^ 
fected &rons sternly and obstinatelv refused to advance 
one step beyond the limits of the Kingdom. Stung^ to 
the heart with this affront, James, in a transport of 
rage and indignation, instantly disbanded his areay^ 
anc retumed abruptly to his capital. From that mo» 
ment, his temper and disposition underwent a total 
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ehaoge^ One measure more was waating on the part 
of the nofaility to complete their base revenge, ana to 
drive their sorereiga to phrensy and de^Mur. His mii^ 
itters had again prevailed on some of tne nobles to at^ 
a^oahle th^ followers, and to attempt an inroad on 
the western border ; but the chief command was given 
to one of the king's favourites, who was to them par- 
tioalarly obnoxious. So great was their resentment, 
that a general mutiny instantly took place, and a reso 
luti(xi was formed unparallded in history. The Scot* 
tish army, consisting of ten thousand men, surroidered 
themselves prisoners to a body of five hundred of the 
English , without attempting to strike a blow. On the 
news of this disgraceful event, the spirit of James to- 
tally sunk under the tumult of canteuding passionsu 
aud, overcome with melancholy sind despair, he died 
of a broken heart, in the tbirty-third year of his ae^e, 
a few days after his queen had been delivered of a 
daughter — the unfortunate Marv, queen of Scots, a prin* 
cess whoseeventful life we shall brieflydelineate iu treat- 
ing c^ the reign of her contemporary Queen Elizabeth. 
I shall here, in the meantime, make some observap 
tions on the ancient constitution of the Scottish gov- 
eroment. We have hitherto seen the kings of Scot- 
land employed in a constant struggle toward reducing 
the exorlntant power of tbe nobles, who, looking bade 
to those barbarous periods when the rude state of the 
country, with the want of laws and of policy, ooade 
them mdependent sovereigns in their distant provinces, 
were contmually aiming at the same degree of power 
and authority which had been enjoyed by. their ances- 
tors. Their oppressive and tyrannical measures, and 
the dangers with which the crown was often threat- 
ened by those barons who possessed great wealth and 
a most formidable vassalage, were sufficient motives 
for those exertions on the part of the sovereign to re- 
dace them to submisGftoa and obedience. The wel£ure 
of the country required it ; the happiness of tbe j>eo- 
ple called aloud for the repression o£ their tyrannical 
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authority— of which there can be no stronger proof 
than that, in those attempts of the Scottish kings to 
humble their nobility, the people almost always took 
the part of their sovereign. It is well observed by 
Dr. Kobertson, that " if these attempts to humiliate 
their nobility were not attended with success, we ought 
not for that reason to conclude that they were not con- 
ducted with prudence. Accidental events concurred 
with political causes in rendering the best-concerted 
measures abortive. The assassination of one king, the 
sudden death of another, and the fatal despair of a 
third, contributed no less than its own natural strength 
to preserve the aristocracy from ruin." But, in the 
meantime, the attempt was laudable, and the conse- 
quences were durably beneficial. A new system was 
formed of many excellent laws ; and order and good 
policy began gradually to take place of anarchy, vio- 
lence, and rapine. 

In the framing; of these laws, the king seems tc 
have possessed almost the sole legislative power; the 
reason of which it is easy to explain. The Scottish 
parliament, when it first began to take a regular form, 
which was m the reign of James I., after the exemp- 
tion of the lesser barons, or landholders, from personal 
attendance, consisted of three estates; the nobles, oi 
great barons ; the ecclesiastics, or dignified clergymen' 
and the representatives of the boroughs and shires. 
The churchmen were devoted to the sovereign, who 
had the nomination of all vacant bishoprics and 
abbeys, and they equalled in number the body of the 
nobles ; and the influence of the crown was always 
sufficient to secure a majority among the representa- 
tives of the boroughs and counties. Besides, there 
was one singular part of the Scottish constitution, 
which furnished an additional source of the crown's 
influence in parliament. This was the committee 
termed the Lords of the Articles, whose business it 
was to prepare and digest all matters which were to 
be laid before the parliament, and who had the power 
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of approring or rejecting ail motioDs for new laws and 
ordinances; a yery extraordinary court, which, in 
fact, possessed in itself the essential powers of legis 
lation, of which the parliament was no more than the 
month or vehicle. These lords of the articles were: 
chosen jointiyr by the three estates, but from the mode 
of their election were virtually at the king's nomina- 
tion.* In some instances they seem to have been ap- 
pointed by the monarchs solely. Certain it is, how- 
erer, that they were generally obedioit and ob^qui- 
ous to their wilL Hence the king had the absolute 
command of parliament, and it is much to the credit 
of the Scottish monarchs, as proved by the excellence 
of their laws, that there are very few instances of 
their abusing this authority. 
The kings of Scotland retained themselves a supreme 

♦ "The lords of the articles were constituted after this 
manner : The temporal lords chose eight bishops ; the bishops 
Reeled eight temporal lords. These sixteen named eight 
commissioners of counties, and eight burgesses; and without 
the previous consent of those thirty-two persons no motion 
could be made in parliament. As the bisnops were entirely 
devoted to the court, it is evident that all the lords of the arti- 
cles, by necessary consequence, depended on the king's nomi- 
nation ; and the phnoe, besides one negative, after the bills 
bad passed through parliament, possessed indirectly another 
before their iu.troauciion."-^Hume* 8 History of England^ voL 
vi. p. 428. The lords of the articles appear first in the records 
of a parliament held at Perth by David II., 1370, under the 
description of a committee dected "by the consent of the 
three communities assembled," to treat and deliberate on 
* certain 9peciai and secret affairs of the king and kingdom 
before they came to the knowledge of the seneral council."— 
4to. Register^ f. v. 40. By-and-by, the whole business of par- 
liament was exclusively conducted by this committee, who 
being named in the first day of the session, the other mem- 
bers were immediately declared to be at liberty to depart to 
their respective homes, and often did not assemble till next 
year, in order to give their ratification to the laws which the 
committee had framed. See Pinkerton's History of Scotland, 
yof. i., for an instructive and curious account of the origin, 
progress, and constitution of the Scottish parliament 

IV p 
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jurisdiction in all causes, civil or criminal, within the 
Kingdom. This jurisdiction the)[ were formerly ac* 
customed to exercise by their privy council ; till the 
year 1425, when, in the reign of James L, a new court 
was erected, consisting of the chancellor and a certain 
number of judges chosen by the Iring out of the three 
estates of parliament ; and to them was translerred 
the iupisdiction of the privy council ; the k:dig ^tain« 
ing/as a prerogative, his right of judging in tul causes 
which he should think proper to decide himsel£ This 
new tribunal was termed the Court of Session. It 
was new modelled by James Y., and its jurisdiction 
limited to civil causes; while the cognizance of crimes 
was committed exclusively to the justiciary, who had 
anciently a mixed civil and criminal jurisdiction. The 
Court 01 Session in Scotland was, till the middle of 
the seventeenth century, composed of an equal num- 
ber of laymen and ecclesiastics : since that time it has 
consisted entirely of laymen, whose ofiSce is the cog- 
nizance of civil causes without any portion of that 
ancient ministerial jurisdiction which belonged to the 
-Scottish privy council. The highest of the officers of 
the crown was the chancellor of Scotland. He had 
the direction of all grants from the crown ; and all 
gifts of offices, all writs and precepts in judicial pro* 
ceedings, received their sanction from him. In the 
reign of James III., we find the chancellor ranked im- 
mediately after the princes of the blood ; and in the 
reign of Charles II., it was declared specially by law, 
that the chancellor, in virtue of his office, was pe^ 
petual president in the Scottish parliament, and in all 
the public judicatures in the kingdom. 

Anciently, indeed, the highest officer of the crown 
had been the great Justiciar, or justice-e^eneral, for 
he exercised a universal jurisdiction, ho3k civil and 
criminal ; and, in the absence of the sovereign, acted 
as viceroy of the kingdom. After the institution, how- 
ever, of the court of session, and the appointment of a 
court of cnminal judges, this officer seems to hare 
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yielded in importar.ee and di^ty to the chancellor* 
Other officers of state likewise, who possessed high 
powers, were the chamberlain, the seneschal, or hie^h 
steward, the high constable, and the mareschal. The 
chamberlain, besides the care of the kind's person, 
had the administration of the finances and the care of 
tbe public police. To the high steward belonged the 
government of the king's household and family. The 
constable possessed a supreme jurisdiction in all points 
of honour, and in all matters connected with war, and 
the mareschal was the king's lieutenant and master 
of the horse. 

The rerenues of the sovereigns of Scotland arose 
from the same sources as those of all other feudal 
princes. The crown possessed certain lands in de- 
mesne, which, in process of time, it may be supposed 
were ccntinually increasing by forfeitures and escheats. 
The feudal casualities likewise brought in considera- 
ble sums t9 the royal exchequer. The profits of 
wardships, reliefs, and marriages of the king's vassals 
were very great. The king enjoyed the revenues of 
all vacant bishopncs ; he imposed arbitrary fines for 
crimes and trespasses ; and, finally, he was entitled to 
demand aids and presents from the subject upon 
various occasions — such as the marriage of a princess, 
or the knighting of a prince. In short, it is reasonable 
to imagine that the revenue of the kings of Scotland 
was at all times sufl[icient for the support of the dignity 
of the crown, and adequate to the wants of the sover 
eign and the purposes of government. 

The era when the kingdom of Scotland seems to 
have become of considerable consequence in the polit- 
ical system of Europe, was the reign of James IV., 
when Francis I. of France found it necessary to en- 
gage the Scottish monarch in a war with England, to 
prevent Henry VIII. from carrying his arms into the 
continent. 

The political principles which the Scots followed 
with respect to themselves and their neighbours wert 
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obyioos and simple. Scotland, by its local situation, 
was connected with too powerful a neighbour, England, 
whose great and unremitting aim it was to acquire 
Ihe sovereignty of this country, and to join to her 
weaker sister as an appanage. Scotland was always 
on her guard. The Scots, conscious of the perpetual 
tim of their potent neighbours, and spuming the 
thought of dependance, of course attached themselves 
to France, the natural enemy of England; an alliance 
jqudUy courted by the French, as favourable to their 
own mterest. In those days, that attachment was 
esteemed patriotic and favourable to liberty and inde- 
pendence, while, on the other hand, the Scots, who 
were the partisans of England, were justly deemed 
traitors to their country. From the period of which 
we now treat, we shall' see if become a settled policy 
with the English monarchs to secure an interest m this 
country by keeping up a secret faction in the pay of 
England, whose object was to direct such public meas- 
ures as were most expedient for that kingdoin. To 
this source we shall find Scotland to have been indebt- 
ed for the greatest part of her subsequent misfortunes 



CHAPTER XVI. 

View of the progress of Literature and Science in Europe. 

For the sake of a connected view of the Scottish 
history during the reign of the five Jameses, we have 
anticipated somewhat in the order of time. We 
return now to the end of the fifteenth century, a peri- 
od which may be considered as the epoch of the revi- 
val of literature in Europe from that long lethargy in 
which it had continued for above one thousand years. 
It is important to consider at some length this inter- 
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esting subject, and to unite in one connected picture a 
view of the progressive advancement of European lit* 
erature, and of its state at this remarkable era. 

It is generally admitted that the Arabians were the 
first restorers of literature in Europe, after that ex" 
tinction which it suffered from the irruption of the 
barbarous nations, and the fall of the Western empire. 
About the beginning of the eighth century, this enter* 
prising people, in the course of their Asiatic conquests, 
found many manuscripts of the ancient Greek authors, 
which they carefully preserved; and in that dawn of 
menial improvement which now began to appear at 
Bagdad, the gratification which the Arabians received 
from the perusal of those manuscripts was such that they 
requested their caliis to procure from the Constan- 
tinopolitan emperors the works of the best Greek 
writers. These they translated into Arabic ; but the 
authors who chiefly engaged their attention were those 
who treated of matnematical, metaphysical, and 
physical knowledge. The Arabians continued to ex« 
tend their conquests, and to communicate their knowl- 
^^e to some of the European nations, which at that 
time were involved in the greatest ignorance. The 
Arabians, after their conquests with Spain, founded 
there several universities ; and Charlema^e, likewise, 
whose zealous encouragement of leammg we have 
already remarked, ordered many of their books to be 
translated frcmi Arabic into Latm, which being circu- 
lated over his extensive dominions, soon became famil- 
iar to the Western world. In imitation of the Sara- 
cens, too, that monarch founded several universities, 
among which were those of Bologna, Pavia, Osnaburg, 
and Paris.* 

* The President Henault questions that opinion which at- 
tributes the foundation of the University of Paris to Charle- 
magne. " It is not attested," says he, " bv any contemporary 
writer. In all probability the first rise of the university waa 
toward the end of the reign of Lewis the Young ; but the name 
itself did not begin to be used till the reign of S u Lewis j so thai 
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After the example of Charlemagne, the English 
Alfred, posterior to nim about fifty years, mtroduced 
among the Anglo-Saxons a taste for literature, of which 
he himself, a most accomplished character, possessed 
a remarkable share. He encouraged learning, not 
only by his own example, but by founding seminaries 
and rewarding the laoours of ingenious men. But 
these favourable appearances were blasted no less by 
the ignorance and barbarism of his successors, than by 
the continual disorders of the kingdom from the Danish 
incursions ; and from the age of Alfred to the Norman 
conquest,, there was in England a lon^ night of the 
most illiberal ignorance. At the penod of the con- 
quest, the Normans brought from the continent, where 
learning had not suffered the same extinction, a yeiy 
considerable de^ee of cultivation, which diffused itseu 
over all the kmgdom. The Latin versions of the 
Greek authors from the Arabic translations were im- 
ported into England ; and the bishops settled by the 
Conqueror, who were chiefly foreigners, possessed a 
much greater portion of erudition than their predeces- 
sors. The several convents and abbeys began to found 
libraries ; and in all the great monasteries there was 
an apartmient called the Scriptorium^ where many 
monks were constantly employed in transcribing books 
for their library. 

However absurd to the eye of reason and philosophy 
may appear the principle which led to monastic seclu- 
sion, the obligations which learning owes to those 
truly deserving characters who, in a^es of barbarism, 
preserved alive, in their secluded cloisters, the embers 
of the literary spirit, ought never to be forgotten. The 
ancient classics were multiplied by transcripts, to which 
midoubtedly we owe the preservation of such of the 
Greek and Roman authors as we now possess entire. 
Even the original labours of some of those monkish 

Peter Lombard may be looked upon as its founder. Then it 
was tnat colleges were erected, different from the schooifl 
oelonging to the chapters," Ac— flfenautt, Abr. Chron. 
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writers are possessed of considerable merit, and evince 
an honest zeal for the cultiyation of letters which does 
them the highest honour. 

In this period of the dawn of erudition, Britain pro- 
duced sereral authors of very considerable eminence, 
of these, I shall enumerate a few of the most remark* 
tble. Henry of Huntingdon wrote, in not inelegant 
Latin, poems on philosophical subjects, several books 
of epigrams, and love verses. Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
a most laborious inquirer after British antiquity, was 
bishop of St Asaph in the year 1152. We have men- 
tioned formerly his History of the Exploits of Arthur, 
King of the Britons, as bein^ one of the first works 
which laid the foundation of romantic history in Eu- 
rope. John of Salisbury was a most distinguished 
ornament of this age. His '* Polycraticon" is (in the 
opinion of Mr. Watson) " a very pleasant miscellany, 
replete with erudition, and a judgment of men and 
things which properly belongs to a more sensible and 
reflecting period." William of Malmesbury stands in 
Ao mean rank as an historian. His merits have been 
displayed and much recommended by Lord Lytteiton, 
in his ^^ History of Henry IL" Giraldus Cambrensis 
deserves parti<nilar regard for the universality of his 
genius, which embraced a wide circle of history, anti- 
quities, divinity, philosophy, and poctiy. 

But the most remarkable c^enias in this age for clas* 
acal composition wxis Josephus Iscanus, or Joseph of 
Exeter, who has written two Latin epic poems, which 
might have been read with pleasure even in a more 
cultivated age.* The one is on the subject of the. 
Trojan war, of which the historical facts are taken 
from " Dares Phrygius ;'* the other is entitled "Anti- 
ocheis," the War of Antioch, or the Crusade, a subject 
for the choice of which Voltaire has p^iven great credit 
to Tasso ; although it is not improbable that he adopted 
the hint from this ancient poem, which in his age 
might have been entire, though there remains of it 

* Morhofii Polyltictor, L 4, ii. 10. 
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now only a small fragment. The poem cm the Trojan 
war, however, is entirely preserved, and has been fre- 
quently printed along with "Dares Phrygius" and 
" Dictys Cretensis." 

But this dawning of literature was soon obscured, 
not odIy in Britain, but over all Europe. From the 
time or the conquest, we may compute the era of a 
good taste in learning to have subsisted for little mora 
than a century. The cultivation of polite literature 
and of classical composition was then neglected, to 
make room for the barbarous subtleties of scholastic 
divinity. The first teachers of this art were Lombard, 
archbishop of Paris, and Peter Abelard, so celebrated 
for his amours and misfortunes ; men whose extensive 
erudition qualified them for better undertakings than 
to confound the common sense of mankind with frivo- 
lous and unintelligible speculations. From this period, 
school divinity was judged to be the only pursuit 
worthy of the attention of mankind ; till the science 
of the law, from the discovery of the Pandects at 
Amalphi, introduced subtleties of anoth^ kind, which 
came in for their share of the prize of public estima- 
tion. The relish for elegant literature was now en- 
tirely lost; and — ^while the learned were busy dis- 
puting in their colleges and cloisters on law and the- 
ology — ignorance and barbarism were gradually draw- 
ing their gloomy curtain once more over the minds of 
the rest of mankind. 

The only amusement of the common people at this 
time which deserves the name of literary, was in the 
old metrical and prose romances, and, what bad yet 
much less merit and more absurdity, wild andmuntel- 
ligible books of prophecies in rhyme. The works of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth and the fabulous Turpin, with 
the abundant offspring derived from their stock, weie 
in high estimation in the twelfth and thirteenth Gen- 
turies. 

In the middle of the thirteenth century, howeyer, 
arose a genius of singular eminence, who, piercing at 
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ODce through the thickest cloud of ignorance and hai> 
bansm, seemed formed to eo lighten Europe. This 
was Roger Bacon, an English Franciscan friar, who in 
Tariety and extent of genms is entitled most deservedly 
to the highest rank in the annals of European litera- 
ture. He was acquainted with all the ancient lan- 
guages, and ^miliar with the works of their best au- 
thors. At that time, when every pretender to knowl- 
\ edge drew his creed of science from the works of 
Aristotle, and servilehr adhered to his dogmas and 
(pinions, the genius of Roger Bacon saw the insuffi- 
ciency of that philosophy; and he began to apply 
himself with inaefatigable industry to that method of 
investigation by experiment, and by the observation 
of nature, which was afterward, at the distance of 
four centuries, so happily pursued and so strenuously 
recommended by an illustrious philosopher of the 
same name, Francis Bacon, Lora Yerulam. In the 
** Opus Majus" of Roger Bacon, he declares, that if it 
had been in his power, he would have burnt the whole 
works of Aristotle, quia eorum studium non est nisi 
temporis amissi^, et causa erroriSf et mtdtiplicatio iff' 
norantuB,* Accordingly, this grea,i man, applying 
himself to the improvement of philosophy by ooserva- 
tion and experiment, distinguished himself by some of 
the most important discoveries in astronomy, in optcs, 
in chymistry, in medicine, and in mechanics. He ob- 
served an error in the calendar with regard to the du- 
ration of the solar year, which had been increasing 
from the time that it was regulated by Julius Csesar. 
He proposed a plan for the correction of this error to 
Pope Clement iV., and has treated of it at large in the 
tourth book of his " Opus Majus." Dr. Jebb, his edi- 
tor and commentator, is of opinion that this was one 
of the noblest discoveries ever made by the human 
mind. In his optical works, he has very plainly de- 

* " Because the study of them is only lost time, the cause of 
error and of the increase of ignorance.'' 
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scribed the construction and use of telescopic glasses ; 
an invention which Galileo, four hundred years after* 
ward, attributed to himself; and, indeed, that great 
philosopher probably might have made over again for 
himself the discovery of a secret which, from the days 
of Roger Bacon to his own, seems to have been totally 
forgotteiL* These instruments, he informs us, were 
made of round glasses, some of which had the property 
of burning at a great distance. One of these immense 
. burning-basses, he tells us, a friend of his had laboured 
three years in constructing ; but that now, by the fa- 
vour of God, he would soon have it completed. Roger 
Bacon, and his contemporary, Albertus Magnus, a Grer- 
man monk, were the nrst Europeans who cultivated 
chvmistry with any success. There is every reason 
to believe, from the works of Bacon, that the compo- 
sition and effects of gunpowder were known to him. 
" In omnem distantiam," says he, *^ quam volumus, 
possumus artificialiter componere ignemcomburenteni, 
ex sale petrae et aliis." Yet with all this superiority 
of genius and wonderful extent of knowled^ Roger 
Bacon firmlv believed in the possibility of me trans- 
mutation of metals into gold ; in an elixir for the pro- 
longation of life ; and in the possibility of predicting 
future events from the aspect of the heavenly bodies; 
errors which kept their ground many ages after his 
day, and have had their advocates, in times compara- 
tively modem, among men even of the mpst superior 
genius. 

♦ Tlie words of Bacon are not at all ambiguous. " Possunt 
sic fi^arari perspicua ut longiseime posita appareant propin- 
quissima ; ita ut ex incredibili distantU legeremus literas min- 
ntiBsimas, et muneraremus res quaniumcunque parvas. Sis 
etiam faceremns solem et lunam descendere secondum appft- 
rentiam hie inferius." 

" Glasses might be so contrived, that objects at a great dis- 
tance should be made to appear very near ; so that the small- 
est letters might be read, and objects the most minute might 
he numbered at an incredible distance. We might even make 
•ue sun and the moon, in this way, appear to descend." 
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In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, a rery geof 
eral taste for poetical composition began to arise m 
the south of Europe, from the songs and compositions 
of the troubadours or provengal poets. Their name 
trobadoreSf or inyentors, answers nearly enough to the 
original meaning of the Greek word poet^ rendered in 
the old Scotch usase by maker. Hitherto the poetical 
compositions in the yemacular language had been 
solely metrical romances ; and the Latin poets of the 
preceding ages, we have seen, chiefly confined them* 
selves to epic poetry. The troubadours, or poets of Prov- 
ence, wrote in their vernacular languas^e, which was a 
mixed dialect of the French, the Sjianish, and Italian, 
various poems on occasional and familiar subjects. They 
were the first inventors of the sonnet, which afterward 
became so much in fashion among the Italians. They 
composed likewise, pastoral ballads, and syrventes or 
pas()uinades, in which they satirised both their ecclesi- 
astical and civil governors. But the compositions in 
which thev chiefly excelled, were extempore dialogues 
on the subject oi love, which they treated in a very 
refined, platonic, and metaphysical strain. In this 
particular species of composition they had contests of 
skill, in which two bards strove for the superiority, 
before judges, who pronounced sentence likewise m 
verse. Jean de Notre Dame of Aix, in a discourse 
upcMi the poetry of Provenge, has enumerated seventy- 
six troubadours. Among these are the names of 
emperors, princes, and other illustrious persons — ^Fred- 
erick Barbarossa — ^Richard Coeur-de-Lion — ^Beranger, 
count of Provenge — and many others. Anselm Fay- 
ditt and Geoffrey Rudel are names of great eminence 
among these ancient bards. The former was one of 
the minstrels in the suite of Richard I. of England 
npon his expedition to the Holy Land ; the latter was 
a mad poet who fell in love with the countess of Tri- 
poli, whom he had never seen, and who being after- 
ward blest with a sight of her, dropped down dead 
for joy. These troubadours, about the end of the 
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Twelfth century, established at Aiz, in ProYenge, a tri- 
bunal called the Court of LoYe. It consisted of ladies 
and gentlemen of the highest rank, who determined 
with great solenmity all questions of loYe and refined 
gallantry. After their example, similar societies were 
formed in the neighbouring proYinces. At Thou- 
louse particularly, was instituted the gay society of 
the SeYen Troubadours, who held their meetings in a 
garden, where they discoursed on loYe and poetry, and 
read their performances. From a desire otpromoting 
the adYancement of their faYourite science, they pul^ 
licly proposed a premium for the best compositicm, 
which was a Yiolet of gold. Of the works of these 
troubadours, there remain many specimens; but few 
of them can giYe much pleasure, unless to those of so 
uncorpmon a taste as to relish loYe without passion, 
and poetry without nature. 

The remoYal of the seat of the popedom from 
Rome to AYignon, which happened in the year 1309, 
first introduced the Italian poets to a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the compositions of the bards of ProYenge. 
Then arose Dante, Petrarch, and Boccacio, in whose 
compositions, though of a much higher nature than 
the songs of the troubadours, a good critic will easily 
discern an imitation of them. 

Dante Alighieri is supposed to haYe iuYented a new 
species of epic poetry by the introduction <^ angels 
and deYils in place of the heathen deities ; yet there 
is some reason to presume that the Antiochus of Is- 
chanus, w ere it yet remaining, would depriYe Dante 
of the merit of originality in that particular. His 
DiYina Comcedia, howeYer, has far higher merits of 
its ovm. It shows genius of the Yery greatest order ; 
and has never been surpassed in terrible pathos, or in 
the picturesque of descriptiYe power. 

The compositions of Petrarcn are of a Yery dififerent 
nature. His sonnets and canzonets are exquisitely 
tender. He has celebrated his passion for the beauti- 
fol Laura, with the most amazing diYersity of s^iti* 
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ment and expressioiL The sonnets written after the 
eath of Laura, abound with many strokes of that 
simple pathetic, which is the true expression of heart- 
felt grief. 

The noetical works of Petrarch make but a small 
part of iiis writings: as a biographer, a metaphysi* 
cian, a id chiefly as a moralist, he shone remarkably 
distingiiished in the age in which he lired. From 
his tale Tits, and the high esteem in which he lived 
with tie most eminent characters of his time, he 
might have made an equal figure in the political as in 
the literary world. But his favourite taste was studi- 
ous retirement, and to that and his passion for his 
beautiful mistress, he sacrificed every prospect of am- 
bition. The life of Petrarch bv the Abbe de Sade, 
though tedious on the whole, abounds with a variety 
of Anecdotes strongly marking the spirit of the times, 
ind particularly the state of Italy under those inces- 
sant commotions which arose from the strife between 
die papal and imperial powers.'* 

The poetical compositions of Boccacio are very few, 
tmd are obscured by the fame of his prose composi- 
iions : yet,' if nothing more remained of him than a 
§ingle sonnet which he has written upon the death of 
Petrarch, it would be sufficient to entitle him to the 
character of a most elegant and pathetic poet. Boc- 
cacio's great work is his Decamerone, a collection of 
one humlred novels ; many of his own invention, and 
many undoubtedly borrowed, but all artfully written, 
and those few which are of a serious nature, emi- 
nently beautiful and affecting. The jocose tales are 
many of them loose and indelicate ; and what con- 
veys a very extraordinary idea of the manners of the 
age, they are all feigned to be told in the presence of 

•[A life of Petrarch, mDre interesting to the ^neral reader, 
has Deen ^ven to the public by the author of this work. See 
Ui Histoncal and Critical Esaav on the Life and Character of 
Petrarch, by Lord Woodhouaeiee. — Editob.] 
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a company of ladies, who are eren made themiselTei 
the reuiters of some stories grossly indecent. 

These authors, Dante, Petrarch and Boccacio, seemed 
to have fixed the standard of the Italian lauiguage, 
which from that early time to the present, has 
scarcely midergone any yariation. 

Contemporary with these, familiar with their works, 
and even personally acquainted with them, was the 
English Chaucer. Chaucer lived in the reigns ci 
Edward III. and Richard U. He was a man of the 
world, a courtier, and even a minister, for he had vis- 
ited France and Italy in a puhlic character. The 
Abh6 de Sade, in the life of Petrarch, relates that these 
two illustrious poets met together in Italy at the mar- 
riage of the duke of Milan's daughter. It is not then 
surprising that in the poems of Chaucer we should 
discover an intimate acquaintance with Italian and 
French literature, or that amid all the rust of a barba- 
rous language, the verses of Chaucer should have a 
degree of polish superior to any of the preceding £n- 
riish poets. Thtf^ continuance of his " Canterbiuy 
Tales," is somewhat similar to that of the Decame- 
rone of Boccacio ; but the occasion on which we sup- 
pose them to have been delivered, is much more hap- 
pily imagined than that figured by the Italian author. — 
Boccacio supposes that during the time of the plague 
at Florence, ten young persons of both sexes retired 
to a country-house at a little distance from the city, 
where they passed ten days; and that their chief 
amusement sdfter dinneFwas for each to tell a tale. 
Chaucer, on the other hand, supposes various pilgrims 
.setting out on a joumey to the shrine of Thomas a 
Becket, at Canterbury, to have met at the Tabarde 
Inn in Southwark, and, as was the custom in those 
days, to have supped together at the same table ; when 
relishing each other's company, they agree to travel 
together next day, and to relieve the fatigue of the 
joumey by telling each a story. Of these tales, many 
are of extraordinary merit : they evince great knowl 
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edffe of mankind, and contain many strokes of inim- 
itabie humour, while they display a fine imaeination, 
a considerable acquaintance with classical learning, 
and with the contemporary literature of the French 
^d Italians. 

The friend of Chaucer, or as he terms him, his 
master, was Gower, a poet of less genius than ele- 
gance. His poems, which show a taste improved by 
dn acquaintance with foreign languages ana authors, 
are oi a' graver cast than those of Chaucer, and are 
less licentious. He is mentioned by Chaucer with 
high approbation, under the epithet of the moral 
Gower. 

A few years posterior to tnese, and hardly inferior 
e?en to Chaucer, in the detail of his execution, was 
the accomplished James I., kino; of Scotland. This 
priDce's poem of " Christ Kirk oi the Green " abounds 
with genuine humour, fine imagination, and displays 
great knowledge of human nature. 

In this period of the revival of a literary taste m 
tbe European kingdoms, Spain likewise began to 
emerge from ignorance and barbarism, and to produce 
authors whose works are read even at this day with 
pleasure. A college of troubadours had, in imitation 
of those oi Provenge, been instituted in the fourteenth 
ceatury at Barcelona, to which we ma^ naturally at- 
tribute the first dawnings of a poetical, joined to a ro- 
mantic spirit, which has since become, in a manner, 
characteristic of the nation. In those collections of 
old Spanish poetry, called romanceros and canzioneros^ 
are preserved many poetical compositions of this age, 
which are extremely beautiful. With the fondness 
of the Spaniards of this and of the succeeding age for 
books 01 chivalry and romance, everybody is acquaint- 
ed from the inimitable satire of Cervantes. And it 
may be here observed, that this author, who was a 
most judicious critic, has enumerated and admirably 
characterized all the best of the Spanish writers, whose 
works were known in his time, in that chapter where 
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\e describes the bnming of Don Quixote's library, by 
the curate and Uie barber, who rescued from the flames 
only such books, both poets and prose-writers, as were 
possessed of real meriL The books of romance and 
Knight-errantry compose the greatest part of that col- 
lection. The epic poems which CerFantes enumer- 
ates, as the ''Araucana" of Ercilla, the ^Austnada'' 
of Jurado and the " Monserrato" of Christova. \ irues, 
were not composed till the beginning of the sixteenth 
century ; when, as we shall see in treating of the lit- 
erature of that period, Ercilla, Garcilasso de la Vega, 
Lope de Vega, Mendoza, and Quevedo, carried the 
several departments of epic, lyric, dramatic, and sati- 
rical composition to a height superior to what they 
had attained at that time in most of the European 
kingdoms. 

But to return to the age of Dante, of Petrarch, and 
of Chaucer ; although poetry at this time seems to 
have attained a high degree of splendour, it cannot be 
said that genius greatly displayed itself in any of the 
other sciences. History had not attained in this, nor 
in the succeeding age, to much perfection in any of 
the European nations. The marvellous is predomi- 
nant in all the historical compositions of these times; 
yet, there are a few historians who are worthy of 
particular mention: — Matthew of Westminster, who 
composed a very tolerable chronicle of events, from 
the beginning of the world to the fourteenth century; 
Walsingham, a monk of St. Alban's, who wrote a 
pretty good history of the reign of Henrv VI. of Eng- 
land, and of the civil wars between the houses of 
York and Lancaster; Everard, the German, who com 
posed the annals of the dukes of Austria ; Peter Duys- 
ourg, a Teutonic Imight, who has left a history of his 
order, abounding^ in curious matter, though conmiunir 
cated in a very barbarous style. Among the French, 
Froissart is a writer not only admirable for liveliness 
of style, but of considerable authority with respect to 
Uie events of the fourteenth century, especially in -vi hat 
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regards France, England, the Netherlands, and Scot* 
land ; as is likewise Monstrelet, whose chronicle is 
remarkable for a bold and impartial mode of thinking, 
and a critical spirit superior to the a^e in which he 
lived. Philip de Commines, a worthy follower of 
Froissart, has happily painted the reigns of Louis XI. 
and of Charles VIU. Villani and Platina among the 
Italians, are historians of very considerable merit; 
and even Greece, at this time, has furnished historians 
worthy of notice. Pachimer, John Cantacuzenos, and 
Chalcondilas, are each of them eminent in the several 
periods which they commemorate. 

The Italians, in the fifteenth century, seem to have 
enjoyed a high taste for classical learning. Poggio 
the Florentine, the secretary of several of the popes, 
in his researches after the monuments of ancient 
eradition, discovered the works of Quintilian, the 
history of Ammianus Marcellinus, and some of the 
compositions of Cicero. He wrote himself a history 
of Florence in the Latin tongue, remarkable both 
for excellence of matter and eloquence of expression. 
Laurentius Valla, Philelphus, Marcillus Ficinus, Nico- 
laus Perotus, Picus Mirandola, Palmerinus, and An- 
^elus Politianus, are all worthy of notice, as uniting 
lustness of historical reflection to a classical style and 
purity of expression. 

But the taste for classical learning was at this time 
far from being universally diffused. In this respect 
the English and the French were very far behind the 
Italians. A curious proof of the scarcity of books in 
England in the fifteenth century, and of the great im- 
pediments to study, is found in the statutes of New 
College at Oxford. It was ordered by one of those 
etamtes, that no man should occupy a book in the 
library above one hour, or two at most, that others 
might not be hindered from the use of the same. The 
famous library, founded in Oxford by that great patron 
of literature, Humphrey duke of Gloucester, contained 
only six hundred volumes. About the commeacement 

IV. — ^ 
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of the fourteenth century there were only four dasstcs 
in the royal library at Paris. These were, a copy of 
some of the writings of Cicero, Ovid, Lucan, and 
Boethius. The rest were chiefly books of devotion, 
many treatises of astrolog3r. and medicine, translated 
from the Arabic into Latin and French; pandets, 
chronicles, and romances. This library was princi- 
pa^Uy collected by Charles V. of France. When the 
English became masters of Paris in 1425, the duke of 
Bedford sent this whole library, which consisted only 
of eight hundred and fifiy volumes, into England, 
where part of it was probably the groundwork of 
duke Humphrey's library at Oxford. Even so late as 
the year 1471, when Louis XL borrowed the works 
of the Arabian physician Khasis, from the faculty of 
medicine at Pans, he not only deposited, by way of 
pledge, a great quantity of valuable plate, but was 
obliged to procure a nobleman to join with him as 
surety in a deed, by which he bound himself to return 
it under a considerable forfeiture. 

Thus low was the general state of literature during 
the greater part of the fifteenth century. But a 
brighter period was now at hand. The latter part of 
this century was the era of the entire dissolution of 
the bonds of barbarism. It was then that classical 
learning began to be universally diffused, and that a 
genuine taste was revived for polite literature, and for 
the productions of the fine arts. The dispersion of the 
Greeks, upon the total fall of the Eastern empire, and 
the refuge and welcome which many of the learned 
!ind ingenious of that country found among the Ital* 
ians, effected very soon a surprising change upon the 
face of all Europe. 

The more pleasing philosophy of Plato began to 
supersede the scholastic subtleties of Aristotle, and 
the court of Rome became the seat of elegance and 
urbanity. Nicholas V., about the year IMO, estab- 
lished public rewards for compositions in the learned 
languages, appointed professors in the sciences, and 
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employed intelligent persons to trarerse all Earop<> 
in search of the classic manuscripts buried in the 
monasteries. Of the succeeding age of Pope Julius 
II., and his successor Leo X., and of the splendor to 
which the fine arts then attained, I shall, in its proper 
place, take particular notice. 

The circumstance which, of all others, most con* 
daced to the advancement and universal dissemina* 
tion of learning at this period, was the admirable ix^ 
vention of the art ofprijiting. Printing seem to have 
been invented about the ]rear 1440, at Strasburg, by 
John Guttenburg, but considerably improved by John 
Fust and Peter Scheffer. This noble invention was, 
at its first appearance, deemed so extraordinary, that 
tlie servants of John Fust, who came to Paris to sell 
some of his early publications, were accused of magic, 
and the parliament ordered all their books to be com- 
milted to the flames^ It must be owned, however, to 
the hcmour of Louis XL, that he condemned this de- 
cision of the Parisian judges, and ordered the value of 
the books to be repaid to their proprietors. What 
inestimable advantages has mauKind derived from 
this glorious art ! The scanty gleanings ihil at this 
day remain to us of the wisdom of the ancients, serve 
o&iy to make us regret what we feel we have undoubt- 
edly lost of their Imowledge beyond the possibility of 
recovery. But the art of printing gives us security for 
whe perpetuation of the progress of the sciences in all 
future ages, and for their extensive circulation ; a per- 
fect assurance, that amid all the vicissitudes in the 
fate of empires, no period of barbarism can ever ar- 
rive when any of the useful, or even of the polite arts, 
can again suffer a total extinction. 

In this account of the revival of learning, and of its 
progress from its first appearance amid the darkness 
of the barbarous ages to the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, dramatic composition, which forms no incon- 
siderable part ot polite literature, must not be foi^i 
gotten* 
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The first dramatic representations known n Europe 
were devotional pieces, acted by tke monks, in tne 
churches of their convents, representative of the life 
and actions of our Saviour and of his apostles. In 
England, these representations were termed mysteries^ 
and sometimes miracles and moralities. They were 
brought into use about the twelfth century, and con- 
tinued to be performed in England even to the six- 
teenth century. There is, in the reign of Henry VIIL, 
a prohibition by the bishop of London, against the 
performance of any plays or interludes in churches or 
chapels. Perhaps, at this time, profane stories had 
begun to take the place of the sacred mysteries : it is 
certain, at least, that these sacred mysteries them- 
selves often contained great absurdities and very gross 
mdecency. 

Profane dramas succeeded the sacred mysteries: 
they seem to have been known in France at an earlier 

Eeriod than in England ; for about the year 1300 we 
nd frequent mention of fargeurs, jongleurs, and 
'* plaisantins, qui divertissaient les compasnies par leur 
comedies;" (who amused the people with their come- 
dies,) anfl what made a very extraordinary mixture, 
these fargeurs very often jomed sacred and profane 
history in the same representation. In one of these 
dramatic pieces which commemorates the scripture 
story of Balaam, six Jews, and six Gentiles are intro- 
duced, conversing on the nativity of our Saviour; and 
among the latter is the poet Virgil, who speaks sev 
eral monkish verses in rhyme. 

Dramatic representation in Italy, appears to have 
been of the same nature, in these periods, with what 
we have seen it in France and in England. In Spain, 
where learning and good taste have not since made 
proi)ortional advances with the rest of Europe, dra- 
matic representation, till the age of Charles V., wsts 
confined entirely to such rude and farcical debasements 
of the scripture histories as we have already men- 
tioned ; and even at this day such absurd performance* 
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are not entirely disused. Bat the patronage of Cardi- 
nal Ximenes arew forth a few sparks of genius from 
the general obscurity ; although it was not till the 
end of the sijcteenth century that Lope de Vega and 
Calderon produced those regular compositions for the 
stage which have stood their ground to the present 
day, and are confessedly the masterpieces of dramatic 
composition among the Spaniards. 



CHAPTER XVIL 



View of the Progress of Commerce in Europe before the Por- 
tuguese discoveries. 

The last chapter shortly delineates the progress of 
literature in Europe, from the first dawning of knowl 
edge^ which we owed to the Arabians, to the end of 
the hfteenth century, when, from the discovery of the 
art of printing, learning and the sciences underwent at 
once a most astonishing improvement The useful arts 
kept pace with the sciences ; and this period at which 
we are now arrived was, in particular, remarkable for 
the singular advancement of navigation by the Forti- 
guese, and those discoveries which produced the great- 
est effects upon the commerce of ail the European na- 
tions. Previous, however, to giving account of these 
discoveries, it is necessary to take a connected view 
of the progress of commerce in Europe, and its state 
during several of the preceding ages down to this pe- 
riod of its vigorous advancement at the end of the fif- 
teenth century. 

Nothing can show in a stronger light the small 
knowledge which the ancients possessed of the habit- 
able globe, and the very limited communication which 
subsisted between different regions, than the opinion 
which universally prevailed of the earth's being imin- 
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nabitable &oth in the torrid and in the frigid zot^es. 
This belief was not confined to the vulgar and illiter- 
ate: eren the most learned and best-informed of the 
ancients, and that too, in a very enlightened ag«, had 
DO better notions of the actual state of the habitable 
globe. Cicero, in his " Somnium Scipionis," introdu- 
ces Africanus thus speaking to Scipio the younger :— - 
" You see this earth encompassed or bound in by cer- 
tain belts or girdles^ of which the two which are most 
distant and opposite are frozen with perpetual cold. 
The middle one, and the largest of all, is burnt up 
with the sun's heat. Two only are habitable ; the 
people in the southern one are Antipodes to us, and 
with them we have no communication." Not to men- 
tion the poets, as Virgil and Ovid, Pliny the naturalist, 
and Strabo the geographer, have both delivered the 
same opinion. We may guess from this, how small 
a portion of the habitable ^lobe was really known to 
the ancients. From Monsieur D'Anville's very accu^ 
rate maps of ancient geography, we see that the limits 
of the wnole surface of the earth supposed to be known 
10 the ancients, extend no further than from the tenth 
degree of N. lat. to the seventieth ; but, in fact, the 
greatest part lying even Ivithin these boundaries, was 
perhaps only guessed at ; nor can we say that the an- 
cients were intimately acquainted with any other re- 
gions than what lay between the tropic of Cancer, and 
the fifty-fifth, or at most the sixtieth, degree of north 
latitude. To the south, in Africa, the researches of 
the ancients, if we except the voyage of Hanno, did 
not extend far beyond the provinces which border 
upon the Mediterranean, and those on the western 
shore of the Red sea, or Sinus Arabicus. To the 
north, they were almost totally unacquainted with 
those extensive countries — Denmark, Sweden, Prussia, 
Poland, and the immense empire of Russia. Britain 
was not known to be an island till it was circumUav* 
igated in the reign of the Emperor Domitian. 
The Ultima Thule is generally believed to have 
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been one of the Shetland isles. It does not appear 
that the Phcenicians, Carthaginians, or Greeks, had 
ever been within the Baltic sea. The Romans, in- 
deed, penetrated into it, but never ascertained its lim- 
its, or knew that it was bounded by the land. Of the 
continent of Asia, till the time of Alexander the Great, 
the Greeks and IlomaDs knew little more than what 
lies between the Persian gulf and the western coast 
of the Caspian sea. Those immense tracts which 
were termed Scythia and Sarmatia were hardly other- 
wise known than by name. Even when geography 
Lad attained to the highest perfection to which it ever 
arrived in the ancient world, which was in the second 
century after the Christian era, when Ptolemy pub- 
lished his description of the globe, the sixty-thirif de- 
gree of latitude bounded the earth to the north ; the 
equinoctial limited it to the south; to the east, all 
beyond the Ganges was but conjectural. One fact 
recorded by Strabo affords a very striking proof of the 
great ignorance of the ancients with respect to the sit- 
uation even of those kingdoms with which they had 
intercourse. When Alexander the Great marched 
along the banks of the Hydaspes and Acesina, two 
rivers which fall into the Indus, he observed that there 
were many crocodiles in those rivers, and that the 
country produced beans of the same species with those 
which were common in Egypt. From these circum- 
stances he concluded that he had discovered the source 
of the Nile, and prepared a fleet to sail down the Hy- 
daspes into Egypt. In Europe, many even of those 
countries which lie between the fiftieth and sixtieth 
parallels of north latitude, were very imperfectly 
known to the Romans. What are now called the 
Netherlands are generally supposed to have been then 
in a great measure uninhabitable, and the face of the 
sountry to have been covered with woods and moras- 
ses, in the island of Zealand, indeed, the Romans 
fieem to have had some establishment ; and particu- 
larly in the island of Walcheren; near to the city of 
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Middleburg, there were discovered the remains of a 
Roman temple dedicated to the new moon, Nehalen- 
ma, the protectress of navigation. Britain was fre- 
quented oy the Romans for the purposes of commerce. 
Tacitus, who li^ ed in the reign of Nero, mentions the 
city of London, where he himself had lived for some 
time, as well frequented bv ships and merchants. It 
is generally thought that the Britons had wrought the 
^'n-mines of Cornwall and Devonshire long before the 
first Roman invasion, and that the Phcsnicians, Car- 
thaginians, and the Greeks, traded thither for that use- 
ful commodity.* Yet in general the commerce and 
navigation of the ancients were chiefly confined to the 
limits of the Mediterranean and Euxme seas. What 
trade they carried on beyond these limits was ex- 
tremely inconsiderable. The Constantinopolitan em- 

*^The Romans had a notion, for some time, that Britain 
abounded in gold and silver mines ; and this report, Mr. Mel- 
moth observes, it is probable, first suggested to Caesar the de- 
sign of conquering our island. It was soon discovered, how 
ever, that these sources of wealth were chimerical. Ciocro 
taking notice of this circumstance to Atticus, ridicules the 
poverty and ignorance of our British ancestors ; and Dr. Mid- 
dleton remarking on that passage, makes (he following stri- 
king and useful. observations: "From their railleries of this 
kind, one cannot help reflecting on the surprising fate and rev- 
olutions of kingdoms; how Rome, once the mistress of the 
world, the seat of arts, empire and glory, now lies sunk in 
sloth, ignorance and poverty : enslaved to the most crael as 
well as the most contemptible of tyrants — superstition and 
religious imposture; while this remote country, anciently the 
jest and contempt of the polite Romans, is become the happy 
seat of liberty, plenty and letters, flourishing in all the arts and 
refinements of civil life ; yet running perhaps the same course, 
which Rome itself had run before it ; from virtuous industry 
to wealth ; from wealth to luxury ; from luxury to all impa- 
tience of discipline, and corruption of morals : till, by a total 
degeneracy and loss of virtue, being grown ripe for destruc- 
tion, :i faJis a prey at fast to some hardy oppressor, and^ with 
the loss of lioerty losing evervthing else that is valuable, 
sinks again intD its original barSarism." — Ad, AU. hr. Middlt- 
Ion's lAft of CAcero, iiT 102. 
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>ire, however, which preserved for some centuries the 
t remaios of the Roman power and magnificence, 
carried on a commerce with the Asiatic nations, far 
more extensive than had ever been known to the Ro- 
mans in the days of their universal dominion. The 
sitizens of Constantinople did not confine their trade 
to the Archipelago, to the Euxine, or even to the Med« 
iierranean. They imported at first the commodities 
of the East Indies, from Alexandria ; but afterward, 
when Egypt became the conquest of the Arabians, the 
mdustry of the Greeks discovered a new channel, by 
which the productions of India might be conveyed to 
CcHistantinople. The^ were carried up the Indus as 
for as that great river is navigable ; — thence they were 
transported by land to the banks of the river Oxus, 
whicn then ran directly into the Caspian, although 
tnat communication has now for some centuries been 
cat ofif by the lake Aral, which is a new formation. 
From the Caspian sea they entered the Wolga, and 
sailing up that river the goods were again carried 
across the land to the Tanais or Don, whence they 
descended directly into the Euxine or Black Sea, and 
thence proceededf without interruption to Constanti- 
nople ; a singular proof of the ardour and ingenuity of 
those Greek merchants, as well as of the powerful in- 
fluence of the spirit of luxury in the taste for foreign 
productions. 

After the fall of the Roman empire in the west, 
the disorders of Italy during: its successive sub- 
jection to the Goths, the Heruli, and the Lombards, 
and the turbulent state of all the European kingdoms 
in those ages, allowed little room for commercial in- 
tercourse. It was, however, owing to the ravages of 
some of those barbarous tribes, that a small state arose 
which revived the commerce of Europe, and set au 
example of mdustry to the neighbouring Italian cities, 
which very speedily raised them to a high degree of 
wealth and splendour. At the northern extremity of 
the Adriatic sea are a number of small islands lying 
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very close together, which originally were frequented 
only by fishermen. When Attila, king of the Hnns, 
was ravaging Italy, the inhabitants of the district of 
Venetia took refage in these islands, and forming them- 
selves into a community, laid the foundation of the 
illustrious city and state of Venice.* They began 
soon to equip small fleets, which thev sent to all parts 
of the Mediterranean, and particularly to the coast of 
Syria and Egypt, whence they brought home spices 
and other mercnandises of the produce of Arabia and 
India. 

The city of Genoa on the opposite coast of Italy, 
ambitious of sharing with Venice in this lucrative 
trade, soon became a formidable rival. Florence and 
Pisa followed the same example, and the northern 
Italian states were acquiring a great deal of wealth, 
while Rome and her pontiffs were engaged in those 
contentions with the emperors which disturbed the 
peace of a great part of Europe. These commercial 
states, however, incited by nvalship in trade, were 
often at war with each other. Venice and Genoa, 
during almost the space of three centuries, had fre- 
quent hostile conflicts. The Venetians, however, 
came at length to outstrip all their rivals, and advan- 
cing as a mHitary as well a mercantile power, they 
acquired very considerable territories on the opposite 
coasts of Ulyrium and Balmatia. 

The crusades, as we have formerly remarked, con- 
tnbuted not a little to increase the wealth of the mari- 
time cities of Italy. The merchants employed theii 

* Venice is an artificial conjunction of upward of seventy 
small islands, divided from each other by shallows, or as (hey 
are styled laeunas ; some so close as to be united by bridges, 
others at such a distance, that there is no communication bat 
by boats. This city is five miles distant from the main land 
of Italy, and about the same distance from the Lido, a cause- 
way extending almost forty miles, which defends them from 
the sea ; through which there are several openings that admit 
boats, and one upon the grand canal, well fortified, at Mala* 
moco, which may thenoe be termed the Port of Venice. 
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ships in traaspoTting stores and proyisiciis for those 
immense multitudes which flocked to the Holy Land, 
and they brought back from the coasts of Syria and of 
Egypt all the commodities of the East. Some of the 
most enterprising of these Italian merchants bethought 
themselves of establishing manufactures in their own 
coimtrv, in imitation of tQyse of Constantinople. Silk 
stuffs (which about the time of the Emperor Diocl^ 
tian were so rare in the Roman empire that they were 
sold for their weight in gold) were at the time c^ the 
crusades in pretty general use. Roger, king of Sicily, 
^bout the year 1130, carried off from Athens a number 
of artificers in the silk trade, and established a con- 
siderable manufacmre in his capital of Palermo, from 
whence it soon spread orer all Italy. The sugar-cane, 
which is likewise a production of Asia, was about the 
middle of the twelftn century introduced into Sicily, 
from whence it was transplanted into the southern 
provinces of Spaiou From Spain it was carried to 
Madeira and the Canary islands, and at length made 
its way to the American islands, where it is now 
chiefly cultivated. But in the middle ages it furnished 
one cnief article of the commerce of the Italian states. 
During the twdfth and thirteenth centuries, foreign 
e(»nmerce was almost confined to the Italians. It is 
generally allowed that Venice was the first of the 
European states that found out the convenience and 
great advantage of a national bank for the {)urpNoses 
of trade. The institution of the Bank of Venice is so 
early as the year 1157; and the other Italian states of 
Genoa, Florence, and Pisa, soon followed its eyample. 
It is said that its original fund was two mill bus of 
dacats. The government of Venice, in one of her 
wars with the Turks, was put to the necessity of 
making use of the bank's money to defray the neces- 
sary charges; and on that occasion, the revenues of 
the state were pledged for the repayment of the loam 
After that period, the ^ovamment very frequently made 
use of the bank's capital upon any piublic emergency. 
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This most ancient bank was ever conducted with sndi 
fairness and ecj^uity, that the agioj or premium upon 
the shares of its proprietors, would hare risen to a 
prodigious height, had it not been enacted by an oi^ 
donnance of the state that it should never exceed 
twenty per cent. 

While commerce was thus vigorously promoted by 
the Italian states, it was scarcely known m any of the 
other nations of Europe. In the principal kingdoms 
of France, Spain, ana Germany, tnere were feirs or 
great markets held at stated times, to which traders, 
or mercatores, resorted from different quarters, and 
thus made a sort of interchange of their several pro- 
ducts or manufactures. These mercatores were little 
better than hawkers or pedlars. In all the different 
countries of Europe, (as is the case at this day in 
several of the Tartar governments of Asia,) taxes 
were wont to be levied upon the persons and goods 
of travellers when ihey passed through certain man- 
ors, crossed certain bridges, or erected booths in a &u 
to sell their goods. These different taxes were known 
in England by the names ofwissage, pontage^ lastagty 
and staUage. Sometimes an enterprising trader pur- 
chased from the king, or one of the great barons, an 
immunity from paying these taxes within a certain 
territory, by giving either a sum at once, or an annual 
tribute ; and these persons, who were merchants of 
some note, were distinguished by the title of /ree- 
traders» 

But the adventurous spirit of the Italian merchants 
soon enticed them to disperse themselves through 
every kingdom of Europe ; and maintaining a corre- 
spondence with their own country, they became the 
factors of all the European naticxis. In the middle 
ages, these Italian merchants passed by the general 
denomination of Lombards. They were allowed to 
settle in France, in Spain, in Grermany, and England, 
and even enjoyed many privileges above the natives 
themselves. These Lombards not only acted as mer* 
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ciuiDts fiX the importaJtion and exchange of com nodi' 
ties, but as bankers or money-dealers ; taough in this 
last branch of business they found a heavy restraint 
in the ideas of the times. The canon law, proceeding 
upcoi a strict interpretation of those passages of Scrip- 
ture which condemn the taking of usury, was adverse 
to the custom of demanding even the most moderate 
interest for the use of money ; and hence the banking 
trade of these Lombard merchants, who very naturally 
thought themselves entitled to a premium for the loan 
of their money, fell under the censure of the church, 
and began to be deemed unlawful. They were obliged, 
therefore, to cany on their business as bankers to great 
disadvantage. Their bargains were necessarily kept 
private ; and consequently, their exactions, bemg arbi- 
trary, were often most exorbitant and fraudulent. 

Tlie share taken by the Jews in the same business 
of bauking, was one strong* cause why it continued so 
long to be in disesteem. To trade in money was con- 
sidered as little else than to cheat ; and, accordingly, 
we find that many of the princes of Europe looked 
upon the fortunes amassed oy the Jews as a sort of 
lawful plunder, and made no scruple to despoil them 
of their property whenever a public emergency re- 
quired a speedy supply of monejr. Thus, in England, 
King John imprisoned the Jews, in order to force a di»> 
eovery of their wealth ; and many of these unfortunate 
wretches, who would not reveal their treasures, were 
pimisfaed with the loss of their eyes. But these 
grievances, which would seem apparently calculated 
to repress the spirit of commecce, contributed in this 
instance very materially to its advancement. To guard 
against these tyrannical depredations made on their 
property, the Jews invented bills of exchange : and 
commerce became by this means capable of eludmg 
violence, and of maintaining everywhere its |^ound : 
for merchants could now convert their effects mto pa* 
per, and thus easily transport them wherever they 
thought proper. 
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The establishmeDt of the Italian or Lombard mer- 
chants in the dilTerent kingdoms of Ecirope could not 
fail to excite somewhat of a spirit of industry, not only 
in the promotion of commerce, but of domestic manur 
fectures. These manufact*ires were promoted by the 
sovereigns, by every encouragement which theycoold 
bestow. Among tiie rest, corporations or monopolies 
of different trades began now to be established, m the 
view of encouraging manufactmes ; a policy perhaps 
necessary in a state of society wh^e industry is T«y 
low, and requires every incentive to its pfomotioo^ 
but extremely hurtful where the industrious spirit is 
generally dififused. The first institution c^ those cor- 
porations or merchant guilds in^ the European king>- 
doms, seems to have m«i in the elevenui centuiy. 
Most authors are of opinion that they were unknown 
in England till the Norman invasion, and that even in 
France at that time they were very rare.- It is not 
improbable, that both the French and the Normans 
bonrowed these institutions from the free cities of It* 
aly, where, as commerce may be said to have had its 
origin in modem times, these communities werls prob* 
ably first in use. In process of time, as trading towns 
increased in number of inhabitants, the retailers and 
artisans in these towns obtained charters ibr incorpo- 
rating their respective callings ; that is, fof engrossing 
to themselves, and monopolizing all the manttfactures 
and even trade of the towns, to the exclusion of boq- 
freemen ; a grievance which was in later iim<ss se* 
yerely felt and justly complained of. 

About the end of the twelfth century the commeii- 
cial spirit had begun to make some progress toward 
the north of Europe. The cities upon the Baltic began 
to equip merchant-ships which traded to the ports of 
France and of Britain. A small island, named the 
Isle of Oleron, near the mouth of the river CrariMme, 
was a rendezvous for the Mediterranean ships be- 
longing to the Lombards, and from them the Baltic 
merchants furnished themselves with all the commod* 
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ities of the East. The Isle of Oleroa was then the 
poropef ty of the English, who used iv as a sort of 
etUrepot in their commerce with France, Spain, and 
the Mediterranean. The laws of Oleron have at this 
day great force in all the nations of Europe, and are a 
standard of procedure in idl the Admiralty courts in 
maritime and mercantile questions. The merchants 
of Oleron, for the regulation of their extensive eon^ 
meroe, framed a code of laws in the time of Richard 
CcBur de Lion ; and these were held so equitable, that 
most of the powers of Europe gave them obedience. 
In the same manner the laws of W isbury, a considera- 
ble commercial town, situated in the island of Goth- 
land, in the Baltic,, were a rule of observance for all 
the mercantile states in the north of Europe. 

These northern stages continued to prosecute trade 
with great vi^ur ; and, animated hy the example of 
the Italian cities, Venice, GeQoa, Fisa, and Florence, 
they began to form extensive .schemes of commerce, 
and* unite with each other in equipping considerable 
mecQantile fleets. The Baltic Sea was then infested 
by pirates, who ravaged the coasts. Jhe dtv of 
Lubee,^ on jihe Baltic, and Hamburgh, at the mouth of 
the Elbe, aipbitious of opening a trade with the neigh- 
bouring towns, and those on the opposite coasts of I>^r- 
way and Sweden, were obliged to enter into a leaj^e 
of mutual defence for the protecuon of their ships 
aeainst these pirates. So great were found to be the 
advantages of this confederacy, tnat in^ a short time it 
was acceded to by all the towns upon the coast, from 
the eastem extremity of the Baltic to the mouth of 
the ^ine. This association was termed the League 
of die Hanse Towns ; and it became soon so formida- 
ble in ihe eyes of the princes and states of Europe, 
that man]^ pf them courted its alliance. It was one 
of the regulations of the Hanseatic League to admit 
no city into their confederacy which was not either 
free and independent, and exercised civil jurisdiction 
within itself, or, bein^: dependant on any sovereign or 
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prince, shooLi procure from him an oath io presenra 
their privileges entire: a fine example how muck, 
even m those days, the enjoyment of civil liberty was 
considered as essential to the prosperi^ of commerce. 

The regulatioiis made in the general council of the 
Hanseatic Towns, contributed greatly to the advance- 
ment of commercial industry over all the north of Eu- 
rope. As in the trade of the Hanseatic merchants 
with the southern kingdoms of Europe, it was found 
necessary to have an intermediate station on the coast, 
or entrepot^ where the merchants of the different 
kingdoms might have a general resort, the city of 
Bruges, on the coast of Flanders, was pitched on for 
that purpose, and there the northern merchants met 
with those of Lombardy and the south. The commo- 
dities of India, and of tne East, were exchanged with 
the produce and manufactures of the North; and 
every variety of useful merchandise was, by means of 
the Baltic and the great continental rivers, easily con- 
veyed through most of the kingdoms of Europe. 

After the establishment of the ^teax mart of Bruges, 
the Fleming began to apply their whole industry to 
the establishmeDt of manufactures, and Baldwin, the 
young count of Flanders, encouraged this spirit by be- 
stowing privileges and immunities on the merchants 
and manufacturers. His successors, however, pos- 
sessed a very different spirit; they recalled these im- 
munities ; and the consequence was, that the manu- 
facturers left Flanders and settled in Brabant, where 
the dukes of that province showed them for some .time 
all manner of favour. This, however, did not long 
continue. The revocation of their immunities, by 
some impolitic sovereigns of that province, banished 
trade and manufactures from Brabant, as it had dcxie 
from Flanders ; and England now began to give them 
encouragement. But let us look back a little, and 
shortly mark the progress of the commercial spirit in 
this island. 

We have remarked that the Romans carried cm a 
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trade to the coast of Britain. Tacitus mentions Loti' 
iimumy coma negotiatarum et commeatu maxime cele^ 
benimum.* In the year 6J4, the venerable Bede 
mentions London as greatlv frequented by foreigners, 
who repaired thither for tne purposes of trade. In 
the time of Canute, the Dane, the Londoners built a 
woodai bridge across the Thames, a work of pro- 
digious labour, and no small expense. William of 
Malmesbury, who wrote in the reign of William the 
Conqueror, mentions London in or about the year 
1041, as a noble, populous, and opulent city. In this 
reigti, the Cinque Ports of Ens^land, often mentioned 
in history, obtained their privileges. Camden in his 
Britannia informs us, that William the Conqueror, 
regarding the county of Kent as the key of England, 
appointed the governor of the castle ot Dover to be 
warden of five principal ports on that coast. These 
were Dover, Hastings, Hythe, Romney, and Sandwich. 
To these some other ports were afterward added, and 
they are now eight m number. They were obliged 
eacli to fiimish five ships-of-war, which were to be at 
til times at the king's command, and in consideration 
of this service, they enjoyed several valuable privileges 
and immunities. They were free from the payment 
of all subsidies. Their inhabitants could not be sued 
in any courts but those of their own towns. The 
warden of these ports exercised, within his jurdisdic- 
tion, the authority of High Admiral. All the eight 
towns had their members of parliament, and they 
enjoyed very considerable immunities. 

About wnat time the woollen manufacture began 
to be cultivated in England, there is no absolute cer- 
tainty. But we know that so early as the middle of 
the twelfth century, it was an object of considerable 
attention. Howell mentions a charter granted in the 
middle of the twelfth century by Henry H. of Eng- 
land to the weavers of London, incorporating them 

* "London, greatly celebrated for its commeroe, and tho 
Bomber of its merchants." 
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into a society, and confemng on them yarious ppYi' 
leges and immunities. It wouid appear tliat tkere 
was at this time a considerable spirit of maaufactore 
and trade, both in England and in Scotland. Stowe^ 
in his Chronicles, quotes a chatter of the 8ame_JHeni7 
n., in which, for the encouragement of the woollen 
manufacture, he enacts, that if any cloth shall be 
made of Spanish or foreign wool, the mayor of Licik" 
don shall see it burnt. 

Anderson, in his Chronological History of Com- 
merce, has remarked, that there must at this time 
haye been some considerable trade or source of wealth 
in Scotland, since we find that country w^s able to 
raise so large a sum as one hundred thousand iDarks 
(equal* to one million, four hundred and forty thou- 
sand dollars at present) for redeeming William, sur- 
named the Lion, who having a dispute with Henry 
II. of Sngland, concerning the property of a part <k 
Northumb^rlanii, was taken prisoner by« stratagem. 
The one half of ibis sum was paid down immediately 
in coin, the other half was to be paid upon time ; and 
the counties of Northumberland, CumberlaQd» and 
Huntingdon, which then belonged to the kings of 
Scotland, were given in pledge for it. The dispropor- 
tion of wealth between the two kingdoms must not 
have been $o great at that time as in after periods, 
since we find bow difficult it was for England, a few 
years after the time of which we now speak, to raise 
but twice as much for the ransom of Richara I., and 
towards this ransom, William, king iof Scotland* g&^ 
erously contributed a considerable sum. Campbell, 
in his Political Survey, tells us that part of 4he ran- 
som of Richard I. was raised by a loan of wool ; from 
whence he rightly infers, that before that time it must 
have been a staple commodity in England, ana the 
statute we have mentioned of Henry H. shows this to 
have been the fact. 

Even in those early periods the woollen manufao- 
tire was an object of considerable importance to gor- 
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erament. The kings c^ Enghmd drew a rery large 
rerenue from the custom upon wool exported, a great 
part of which was carried to be manufactmed in the 
low coimtries. Bjr-and-by, howerer, the English mon- 
aichs became sensible of the superior benefits of en- 
eouraging a home manufacture. Some of the foreign 
merchants and manufacturers were invited to reside 
in England. Henry III., in the year 1266, granted to 
the merchants of the Steelyard (who were a set of 
Hanseatic traders residing in London) several special 
immnmties, particularly that of importing and export- 
ing all merchandise whatever for the payment only 
of one per cent. Edward III., a prince of ^eat spirit 
and abilities, amid all the splendour of his military 
enterprises, bestowed particular attention on every- 
thing that could contribute to the promotion of the 
substantial interest of his people. He endeavoured 
to entice the Flemish artisans to settle in his domin- 
ions ; he enacted a variety of excellent laws for the 
encouragment of trade, and strenuously promoted the 
woollen manufacture, which has since become the 
ehief source of wealth of the nation. 

From the death of this monarch, the commercial 
smrit of the English was for many years on the de- 
cline. His successor, Richard II., a weak and impoli- 
tic prince, was prevailed on by some of the London 
merchants to revoke those prrvileges granted by Ed- 
ward HI. to the foreign merchants; and the conse- 
quence was, that even the merchants of Britain soon 
bc^BUi to perceive the pernicious effects of this revo- 
cation to tneir own trade, and thought it their wisest 
pdLicy a|;ain to petition the king for a restoration of 
the privdegea of foreigners. In the succeeding reigns, 
the nation being engaged in a war of many vears with 
Fiance, and aftorward embroiled at home by the dis- 
orders arising from the hostile contentions of the 
hotises of York and Lancaster, it was a necessary 
consequence that the spirit of trade must have lan- 
guished and decayed ; nor was it till these latter dis* 
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orders were appeased by the accession of Henry VIL 
to the throne, that conimerce again began to occupy 
the national industry, and engage the attention of the 
legislature, or rather of the sovereign. We must, 
however, observe, that in this intermediate space of 
time, when the commerce of England seems to have 
been at a stand, or rather to retrc^rade, the spirit of 
trade was vigorously promoted amcmg the Scots by 
that excellent, wise, and politic prince, James I., as 
fully appears by the acts of the Scottish parliament 
passed in his reign. James prevented, by statute, the 
exportation of gold and silver from his kmgdom. He 
obliged foreign merchants to lay out the money thev 
had received for the merchandise they had imported, 
m the purchase of the commodities of the country. 
We find, likewise, in his acts of parliament, mentioa 
made of the custom on the exportation of herrings 
which, even in those early ages, formed a very capital 
article of trade, and of a duty on the exportation of 
woollen cloth, which manufacture it would appear the 
Scots had at this time borrowed from their neighbours 
of England. It was in the reign of James I. that the 
city of Glasgow began to show the first indication of 
that commercial spirit for which she has since been 
^so remarkably distmguished. Glasgow, at this time, 
was a small village, consisting of little else than the 
houses of the clergy belonging to the metropolitan 
church. A merchant of the name of Elphinston, en- 
gaging in the fisheries upon the coast; and accumula- 
ting considerable wealthy inspired his fellow-citizens 
with a similar ambition. But the progress of the 
trade of Glasgow was not rapid. Her situation upon 
the western coast of the island was extremely disad- 
vantageous, in times when all the trade, as we have 
' seen, lay with the Hanseatic merchants, and the Ital' 
lans resorting to Oleron, or Bruges. In fact, it was not 
till after the trade with America and the West Indiei 
was open to Europe, that Glasgow became at all cod- 
sideraole as a commercial town. It was then that she 
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found her situation equally commodious for the west- 
em trade, as it had formerly been disadvantageous for 
the eastern. 

Henry VII. of England, attentive to everything that 
could conduce to the welfare and prosperity of his 
kingdom, revived that spirit of commerce, which had 
languished from the time of Edward III. ; he enacted 
many excellent laws, and particularly those naviga- 
tion acts, which statuted that no French wines should 
be imported into the kingdom, unless in British and 
Irisli ships. He likewise encouraged the woollen 
manufacture, by inducing many Flemish workmen to 
settle in the kingdom, and giving them establishments 
in Yorkshire, which was the fi^t rise of those great 
manufacturing towns of Leeds, Wakefield, and Hali- 
fax. He ccmcluded likewise commercial treaties with 
the principal European powers, for the protection of 
the merchant-shipping ; and through the whole of his 
reign made the advancement of trade a principal con- 
cern of his parliaments. 

Such was the state of the commerce of the Euro* 
pean nations at the tinae when the Portuguese made 
those valuable discoveries in navi^tion which gave 
to Duiope the trade of the East Indies. 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

DiBCOVtiries of the Poetuoubsb in the Fifteenth Century, and 
their effect on the Commerce of Europe. — Madeira diioo?- 
ered — ^Pope's Bull, granting to the Portuguese the Countries 
explored by them — ^They double the Cape of Good Hope- 
Da Oama reaches India— Goa taken — ^Their objects tray- 
eraed by the Venetians — Portuguese sail to China— Bstablisii 
Macao — Efiects on European Commerce — ^Rise of Antwerp 
and Am sterdanr— Progress of Commerce and Manufiicturea 
in England. 



As many of the most usefal inventions in the arts 
have- been the result of accident, it is not surprising 
ihat some even of the most remarkable of these should 
nave been for ages known to mankind before thef 
were called forth, or applied to any purposes of utility. 
The property of the magnetic needle, m turning con- 
stantly to the northern pole, was known in Europe as 
early as the thirteenth century ; but it was not till 
above a century after that any one attempted to apply 
it to the purposes of navigation. That most ancieat 
nation, the Chinese, are, indeed, said to have knoivn 
the property of the magnet for a thousand years be- 
fore us ; yet it is believed that, till our seventeenth 
century, when European example had reached them, 
they had never thought of using it in sailing. The 
English, in the reign of Edward m., are said to have 
first employed the compass in their ships, bat the 
world owed to the Portuguese the first great experi- 
ments of the value of this invention in the advance- 
ment of navigation. Till the middle of the fifteenth 
century, none of the nations of Europe had ventured 
to sail out of the sight of their coasts. Their vessels 
were Jlat-bottomed, and extremely shallow ; and, as 
they followed in their navigation every turning of the 
coast, which exposed them continually to shiftmg and 
contrary winds, it was not unusual' that a voyage, 
which would now be performed in a few months, 
lasted a( that time four or five years. We have 
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already remarked the very limited knowledge which 
the Greeks and Romans possessed of the habitable 
globe. The Eastem ocean was known only by name, 
and the Atlantic scarcely attempted oat oi the sight 
of the coast of Europe. It was supposed that all to 
tae wesi was an immense extent or ocean. The fa- 
mous island of Atlantis, which Plato supposed to be 
situated in this sea, was a chimera of his own, and 
was generally treated as such. The torrid zone, as 
we have formerly remarked, was G^enerally believed 
by the ancients to be uninhabitable from its heat ; 
and this persuasion had prevented them, in their 
coasting voyages, from gomg beyond the northern 
tropic. The Periplus of Hanno is, indeed, an excep- 
tion; bat it is probable that he did not very weU 
know the extent of his own voyage, which is sup- 
posed to have reached within five degrees of the line. 
If the ancients were acquainted with the coast of Af- 
rica thus far, it is at least certain, that the moderns, 
down to the period of the fifteenth century, never at- 
tempted to sail beyond the twenty-ninth degree of 
north latitude; and a promontory on the African 
coast, lying in that parallel, was termed Gape Non, 
as being supposed the utmost limits of the habitable 
globe to the south. 

In the beginning of the fifteenth century, John I., 
king of Portugal, having sent a considerable arma- 
ment of ships to attack the Moors settled on the coast 
of Barbary, a few vessels were despatched, at the 
same time, with instructions to sai^ along the western 
shore of Africa, and to bring an account of the state 
of the countries beyond Barbary, which, it was sup- 
posed, might be incited to co-operate in the desi^ of 
conquering the Moors.* The vessels sent on this en- 

* The Portuguese writers acknowledge that the island of 
Madeira was aiscovered by one Mai^am, an Englishman, 
who carried thither a lady he bad stolen; and, after her 
death, endeavouring to escape, was taken by the inhabitants 
of Ainca; who. on account of his being overgrown with 
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terpnse doubled Cape Noq, and proceeded at once (me 
hundred and sixty miles beyond it to another promon- 
tory, named Cape Boyador, within two degrees of the 
tropic of Cancer. But here the mariners, being af- 
frighted by the rugged appearance of the coast, and a 
very tempestuous sea, returned to Portugal, and got 

geat credit for the boldness of the attempt. Prince 
enry, the son of John, king of Portugal, was a young 
man of great talents, possessed of that ardour which 
is fitted to patronise and promote every beneficial de- 
sign, and that enthusiasm which the dangers and dif- 
ficultics of an enterprise rather inflame than relax. 
Struck with the success of this first attempt of his 
countrymen, he endeavoured to engage in his service 
all who were eminent for their skill in navigation, 
both Portuguese and foreigners. His first efifort, how- 
ever, was with a single ship, which was despatched 
with instructions to attempt, if possible, the doubling 
of Cape Boyador.* The mariners, as usual, were 

hair, by living long in a desolate place, sent him as a present 
to Don Pedro, then king of Castile ; and to this Masham's 
reports they ascribe all their own and the. Spaniard's subse- 
quent discoveries. — Campbell's Political Surve;^, vol. i. p. 52. 
—-Asia de Joan de Barros, decad. 1. lib. 1. cap. ui. — Hakfuyt's 
Translation of D. Ant. Galvano's Discoveries, 4to. p. 2.— 
Purchase's Pilgrims, vol. ii., pp. 1671, 1672. 

* In this manly and spirited undertaking, it api>ears that 
Prince Henry had to encounter the inveterate preiudices of 
bis countrymen. "The systematic philosophers,^' says a 
well-mformed writer, " were alarmed lest their favourite theo- 
ries should be perverted by the acquisition of real knowledge; 
the military beneld with impatience the increase of fame that 
was obtained by a profession they had always considered as 
inferior to their own ; the nobility dreaded opening a source 
of wealth, which might equalize the ascendancy of rank; 
and the indolent and splenetic areued, that it was presump- 
tion to search for a passage to the southern extremity of 
Africa, which the wisest geographers had pronounced to be 
impracticable. It was even hinted aa a probtUtle consequence, 
thai the mariners €Lfler passing a certain Iciihide^ would be 
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a&aid to quit the coasts, and consequently, encounter* 
ed numberless difficulties. A squall of wind, how- 
ever, drivinfi^ them out to sea, landed them on a small 
idand to iLe north of Madeira, which they named 
Porto Santo : thence they returned to Portugal to give 
an account of their discovery. Three ships were fit- 
ted out by Prince Henry the subsequent year, which, 
passing Porto Santo, discovered the island which they 
denominated Madeira, from its being covered with 
wood. Here they fixed a small colony, and planted 
slips of the Cyprus vine, and of the sugar-cane from 
Sicily, for both which productions the island was re- 
markably favourable. I have formerly observed that 
it was from this island that the sugar-cane was trans- 
planted to the West Indies, of which it is not a native. 
The Portuguese, once accustomed to launch into 
the open sea, no longer kept to their former timid 
mode of navigation. In their first voyage after the 
discovery of Madeira, they passed Cape Boyador, and 
in the space of a few years, advancing above four 
hundred leagues to the south, they had discovered the 
river Senegal, and all the coast between Cape Blanco 
and Cape Verd; they were now near ten degrees 
within the torrid zone, and were surprised to find the 
climate still temperate and a^eeable — yet, on passing 
the river Senegal, and observing the human species to 
assume a difierent form, the skin as black as ebony, 
the wooUy hair, and that peculiarity of feature which 
distmguishes the Negroes, they naturally attributed 
this to the influence of heat, and began to dread the 
consequences of a nearer approach to the line. They 
returned to Portugal with the account of their discov- 
eries, and the common voice of their countrymen dis- 
suaded them from making any fiirther attempts. But 
the enmusiasm of Prince Henry was redoubled by the 
success of these experiments ; and he resolved to em- 

thanged into blacks^ and thus retain for ever a disgraceful 
mark of tiieir temerity ^'^ — Clarke* s Progress of maritime 
Discovery. 
IV. — s 
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ploy the operation of a new and very powerful motiTe 
to the pTosecation of his schemes of discovery. He 
applied to the Pope Eugene IV., and representing that 
the chief object of his pious wishes was to spread the 
knowledge of the Christian religion among tnose bar- 
barous and idolatrous nations which occupied the 
greatest part of the continent of Africa, he procured a 
hullj conlerring on the Portu^aese an exclusive right 
to all the countries which they had discovered, or 
might discover, between Cape IVon and the continent 
of India. Ridiculous as such a donation appears to 
us, it was never doubted at that time that tne pope 
had a right to confer it, and, what is very singular, all 
the European powers, for a considerable space of time, 
paid the most implicit deference to the grant, and 
acknowledged the exclusive title of the Portuguese to 
almost the whole continent of Africa. 

The death of Prince Henry imposed a temporary 
check on this spirit of enterpnse, which revived, how- 
ever, about twenty years afterward, under the reign 
of John II. of Portugal. The Cape Verd islands 
were colonized and planted ; and the Portuguese 
fleets, advancing to the coast of Guinea, retumedwith 
a cargo of gold dust, ivory, gums, and other valuable 
commodities. 

This enterprising people, perceiving now that they 
were to reap a substantial reward for the dangers and 
difficulties they had encountered, pushed onward 
with great vigour to the south. Thev perceived pres- 
ently that this immense continent began greatly to 
contract itself and to bend toward the East, which 
encouraged a hope that in place of extending (as the 
ancients supposed) to the south pole, its boundary by 
the sea was at no great distance. They passed the 
equator, and, for the first time, saw a new hemisphere, 
and perceived those stars which mark the southern 
pole of the earth. The magnet, which had hitherto 
pointed constantly to the north, it was now expected 
would have changed its direction and pointed to the 
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south pole ; but it still kept invariably to the Qorth. 
The Portuguese, neyertheless, sailed ou with intre- 
pidity, and at length came in sight of the great prom- 
oatory which forms the extremity of the contment. 
This cape, of which the projectmg rocks seem to 
pierce into the clouds, was then clad in all its horrors. 
It was the season of winter, and the ocean was pro- 
digiously tempestuous. The ships of the Portuguese 
were shattered with a long voyage, and it was deemed 
iitterly impossible in that condition to double the 
Oabo Tormentoso, or the Cape of Storms. They re- 
cumed, however, after a voyage of sixteen months, 
urmly persuaded that they had ascertained the limits 
of Anrica, and that by doubling that cape,*which they 
might expect to perform in a more moderate season, 
they should find a new and easy passage to India, and 
thus engross to themselves a commerce which could 
not fail to be an inexhaustible source of wealth and 
power. 

The promontory was now termed the Cape of Good 
Hope ; and a strong, armament was prepared for this 
new adventure, which presented such nattering pros- 
pects to the ambition of the Portuguese. It was in 
this yery interval of time that Columbus the Genoese, 
instigated by a similar spirit of adventurous ambition, 
discovered the islands of Cuba and Hispaniola, and 
soon after, the great continent of America ; but of this 
important discovery we shall afterward particularly 
treat. • 

In the year 1479, the Portuguese fleet under Vasco 
de Gama doubled the Cape of Good Hope. Hitherto 
everything bore an appearance of novelty — a new 
race of men, black and barbarous, languages totally 
unknown, and no traces of resemblances to the Eu- 
ropean manners. Sailing onward they were delighted 
to perceive at once the Arabian tongue, and lo find a 
race of men who professed the reJigion of Mahomet 
They now found that they had almost circumnavi- 
^ted the continent of Africa, and that this immense 
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peninsma was coDDected with Asia by the narrow 
isthmus of Suez. At length, by the aid of Mahome- 
tan pilots, passing the mouths of the Arabian and 
Persian gulls, and stretching along the western coast 
of India, I)e Gama arrived at Calicut, on the coast of 
Malabar, after a voyage of fifteen hundred leagues, 
performed in thirteen months. 

Calicut was at that time a city of great wealth and 
splendour, the residence of one of those rajahs,* or 
petty sovereigns, who then occupied the greatest part 
of Indostan, and were chiefly tributaries to the Mogul 
emperors. De Gama formed an alliance with the 
rajah of Calicut, and returned to Lisbon with some 
specimens of the wealth and produce of the country. 
A fleet of thirteen ships was now fitted out with s^ 
despatch, and these, performing the voyage with 
equal good fortune, began to maKe settlements upon 
the coast. They found opposition from some of the 
petty princes, which obliged them to have recourse to 
arms ; and a war once begun was not finished till the 
Portuguese had achieved the conquest of all the coast 
of Malabar. 

The court of Lisbon now appointed as viceroy or 
governor of the country, Alphonso de Albuquerque, a 
man of great spirit and resolution. The city of Goa, 
which belonged to the rajah of the Deccan, was taken 
by storm, and became now the residence of the Portu- 
guese viceroy, and the capital of all their settlements 
in India. 

While such was the state of afiairs in the East, the 
Venetians, who had hitherto engrossed the whole 
trade from India, by means of the Red sea and the 
port of Alejcandria, soon perceived that this most lu- 
crative commerce was on the point of annihilation, 
and that every advantas^e of the Indian trade must 
uow be transferred to the Portuguese. Various ex- 

* Baiah is evidently from the same oriffinal root with the 
Latin Rex~/2e^; but this is only one of a thousand such 
miiciaences. 
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pedients were thought of to obviate these impeDdinff 
misfortunes. It was the interest of the sultan of 
Egypt to concur with the Venetians in support of a 
tid^e from which he as well as they had derived great 
benefits. A plan was meditated for some time of 
cutting through the isthmus of Suez, and thus joining 
the Mediterranean and the Red sea ; but the Egypt- 
ians were apprehensive that their low and flat coun- 
try might be drowned altogether in this attempt, and 
therefore the project was abandoned. It was now 
proposed that an immense fleet should be equipped on 
the Red sea, which should lie in wait for the Portu- 
guese at the mouth of the gulf, and destroy them on 
their passage to India. The sultan of Egypt had no 
wood to build a fleet, but the Venetians sent him the 
whole materials from Italy to Alexandria, from whence 
they were transported, with great difficulty and at an 
mimense expense, overland to Suez. Here a fleet 
was immediately constructed. But Albuquerque, who 
was aware of the schemes of the confederate powers, 
had prepared a force sufficient to baffle all their de- 
signs. The armaments which came from Egypt, in- 
stead of attacking, were obliged to act on the defen- 
sive, and were always beaten by the Portuguese 
squadrons. 

Thus the Venetians found themselves excluded froir 
all intercourse with India by the Red sett ; and as the 
Persian gulf, though not so commodious, mi^ht still 
have allowed them some communication with the 
East, the Portuguese could not rest satisfied till thev 
had deprived them of that likewise. The fleet of Al- 
buquerque entered the gulf, and ravaged all the coasts, 
concluded by the taking of Ormuz, which, lying at the 
mouth of the straits, commands the whole sea. 

After this expedition, the Portuguese, finding their 
power firmly estaliiished both in the Arabian and 
Persian gulfs, began to extend their conquests in the 
eastern parts of Asia. They took the island of Cey- 
lon, where there is the richest pearl-fishery m the 
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world; made a settlement in Bengal; and sailing 
eastward, attacked and conquered Malacca, and re- 
eeired a Toluntaij submission from the kings of Pegu 
and Siam. Meetmg with some Chinese merchants at 
Malacca, they were prompted to steer their course to 
China, a country then scarcely at all known to the 
Europeans. A Venetian, of the name of Marco Polo, 
had mdeed travelled thither by land, about the end of 
the thirteenth century, and had brought to Europe 
some vague accounts of that empire, which were so 
extraordinary as to be regarded as entirely fabulous. 
Albuquerque, however, havmg transmitted to Portugal 
a relation of his voyage thither, and his opinion of the 
advantage of forming a connexion with this remark- 
able people, a squadron was sent from Lisbon to con- 
vey an ambassador to China, in the year 1518. The 
Portuguese belonging to this fleet were fortunate 
enough to recommend themselves to the favour of the 
emperor, by extirpating some pirates who committed 
depredations on the coasts. In reward of this service 
the emperor allowed them to build a settlement at 
Macao, which very soon became a flourishing city, 
and op^ed a commerce for them both with China 
and with the neighbouring islands of Japan. 

It is astonishing witli what rapidity the Portuguese 
had made these discoveries and conquests. In less 
than fifty years they became masters of the whole 
trade of the Eastern ocean. 

Let us now observe the effects of these discoveries, 
and the consequences of this new route to India, 
explored by the Portuguese, upon the commerce <^ 
Europe. 

The Portuguese were very socm possessed of all the 
Spice islands, and it is computed that their produce 
alone brought to Lisbon annually above two hundred 
thousand ducats. As the spice trade had been for 
some centuries the exclusive property of the Vene- 
tians, the loss of it was a blow which they never re- 
covered. After all the attenjpts which we have seea 
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made to oppose the Fortugnese, they made a last e& 
Ibrt to rotam still somewhat of its benefits, by making 
a proposal to the court of Lisbon to become the sole 
purchasers of all the spice annually imported thither, 
oyer and aboye what Portugal itself could consume ; 
but this proposal was ccatemptuously rejected. Some 
' writers haye expressed their admiration that a state 
so powerful as Venice certainly was at this time did 
not fit out her own fleets from the Mediterranean, 
and, pursuing the same route to the Eastern coast, at- 
tempt to colonize and to conquer, as well as the Por- 
tuguese, and thus indemnify themselyes, in some 
measure, for what they had lost. But, in the first 
place, they were obliged in those times, to be con- 
standy watchful of the growing power of the Turks, 
who were making daily encroachments on their pos- 
sessions in the Leyant. At this yery time, too, the 
formidable league of Cambray, as we haye seen, 
seemed to threaten them at home with total destrac- 
tion; but eyen when in a state of peace they were in 
no capacity to yie with the Portuguese in this trade 
by the Cape of Good Hope. The situation of the 
latter gaye them eyery adyantage. The Venetians, 
besides a much longer nayigation, must haye been 
perpetually exposed to the corsairs of Barbary, who 
then infested the mouth of the Mediterranean. 

But though one state sufiTered remarkably by this 
^eat reyolution in the trade of India, the effect was, 
m general, beneficial to the European kingdoms. 
Commercial industry was roused in eyery Quarter, and 
not only foreign trade, but domestic manufactures, 
made a most rapid progress. In the course of the 
fifteenth century, France, which hitherto had mani- 
fested yery little of the spirit of commerce, began to 
be remarkably distinguished for its trade and manu- 
factures. The towns of Lyons, Tours, and Abbeyille, 
and the ports of Marseilles and Bordeaux, now riyal- 
led the most eminent commercial cities of Europe ; 
and Antwerp and Amsterdam became the great marts 
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ef the north. Bruges, which we have se«i hitherto 
the entrepot hetween the Hanseatic merchants and 
those of Italy, began now to be on the decline. It re- 
volted against its prince in the year 1480, and the dis- 
orders occasioned oy civil commotions were extremely 
hurtftil to its trade. The declension of Bruges was 
the commencement of the splendour of Antwerp and 
Amsterdam ; but Antwerp had the superiority. The 
immunities and liberty oi conscience enjoyed there in- 
duced, at the era of the Reformation, a number of 
French and German protestants to establish them- 
selves in it. The city was computed at this time to 
contain above one hundred thousand inhabitants. The 
merchants of Bruges, too, resorted thither on the de- 
cline of its trade. The sovereigns of the Netherlands 
likewise had established their rairs for commerce, free 
of all tolls or customs. These fairs, of which there 
were two in the year, lasted for six weeks at a time, 
and were frequented by merchants from every quarter 
of Europe. After the establishment of this genera) 
commercial intercourse, the Portuguese found Ant- 
werp a most convenient entrepot for transmitting the 
spices and productions of India, for the supplv of the 
northern kmg:doms; and this became an additional 
and very considerable source of its w^th. 

Thus the trade of Antwerp exceeded, for some 
time, that of all the north of Europe, till Philip II., 
kin^ of Spain, as we shall afterward see, by tlie im- 
pohtic restrictions and taxes he imposed — and, above 
all, b^ restraints on religion, and the establishment of 
the tribunal of the Inqmsition — excited the revolt of 
the Netherlands, and lost seven provinces, which, uni- 
ting into a republic, maintained a respectable inde- 
pendence from that time till the convulsions caused 
by the French Revolution ; and by the most vigorous 
and unremitting industry carried commerce to its ut- 
most height. The Spaniards took Antwerp in the 
year 1584, and blocked up and destroyed the naviga- 
^don of the river Scheldt, imagining that they wouic 
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thus transfer the commerce of that city to some of the 
other towns of Austrian Flanders, which had contii^ 
ned in their allegiance; but his policy hurt them- 
selyes, and turned entirely to the adrantage of their 
aiemies, for the trade of Holland, and particularly 
that of Amsterdam, rose upon the ruins of that of 
Antwerp. Amsterdam was, even before this time, 
pretty considerable as a commercial town. The de- 
cline of the Hanse towns had transferred thither a 
great part of the trade of the north. The Hanseatic 
confederacy had begun to decline from the year 1428. 
Jealousy had pervaded the different states, and many 
of them withdrew themselves from the league. Am- 
sterdam profited by this decline of commerce on the 
Baltic ; and upon the demolition of Antwerp became, 
as we have already said, the greatest commercial city 
of the north. Inhabiting a country gained almost en- 
tirely from the sea, and extremely unfruitful, the 
Dutch urged by necessity, by the means of trade alone, 
and domestic manufactures, attained to a very high 
degree of wealth and splendour. The country of 
Holland does not produce what is sufficient to main- 
tain the hundredth part of its inhabitants. The Dutch 
have no timber nor maritime stores, no coals, no met- 
al, yet their commerce furnished them with every- 
thing. Their canaries were full of com, even when 
the harvest failed in the most fertile countries ; their 
naval stores were most abundant, and the populous- 
ness of this country, which, in reality, is but a bank 
of barren sand, exceeded prodigiously that of the most 
fruitful and most cultivated of the European king- 
doms. 

The effects of the Portuguese discoveries in diffu- 
sing the spirit of commercial industry being thus ex- 
tensively felt over Europe, it is not to be doubted that 
the commerce of Britain was likewise sensibly affect- 
ed , though it is not, perhaps, possible to trace distinct- 
ly to that source the increase of the British trade, 
which was very conspicuous at that period in the 
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grovnh and enlargement of our domestic manfifactiire& 
It is easier to perceive the effect of another cause, 
which operated at this time most powerfully in seve- 
ral of tne* European countries, and particularly in 
Britain. This was the Reformation. The suppres- 
sion of the convents in Britain, in the reign of Henry 
VIIL, restoring to society many thousands who were 
formerly dead to every purpose of puhlic utility, and 
the cutting c^ all papal exactions, which were a veij 
great drain to the wealth of the kingdom, were obvi- 
ous consequences of this great revolution of opinions. 
Henry VHI. encouraged domestic manufactures by 
many excellent laws, and the woollen trade, in particu- 
lar, arose during his reign to a very great height.* Ii 
is worthy of notice thai m this reign, likewise, the 
interest of money was first fixed by law in England. 
While this continued an arbitrary matter — that is to 
sav, while the prohibitions of the canon law were in 
full force, whicn, as wc formerly remarked, condemn- 
ed all interest as illegal and contrary to the express 
command of scripture — ^its exaction, being kept secret, 
was beyond measure exorbitant. Twenty and diirty 
ner cent, were, in the fourteenth century, accounted a 
moderate rate of usance. Henry YHI., by a statute 

Eassed in the year 1546, for the punishment of usary, 
mi ted the legal interest to ten per cent, at whicn 
rate it continued till after the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

The prodigious increase of the commerce of £ng>* 
land since the days of Henry YHI. may be estimate 
from this particular. The whole rental of England 
in lands and houses did not then exceed five^miUions 
pounds per annum (twenty-two miUions two hundred 

* Henry VIII. confined the woollen mannfactures to parde- 
ular towns. In the infancy of manufacturea^ mono{K>lieB 
act beneficially, by drawing capital and skill to a particulai 
focus, and thus concentrating tlieir operation. That nuraog 
19 useful, nay necessar/, in childhood, which becomes uaelen 
and injurious in matunt j. 
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fboosand dollars) ; it was assessed to the poperty tax in 
iSld, at forty-nine millions seven bunarea and forty- 
lour thousand six hundred and twenty-two pounds 
sterling (two hundred and ten millions nine hundred 
and sixty-six thousand one hundred and twenty-one 
dollars).* It is not to he denied that it is to our corn- 
merce we owe our domestic manuiactures, the in- 
crease and variety of our produce, the improvement of 
oar lands, the rise of their value, and consequently the 
increase of the real wealth of the nation. It is com- 
mercial industry that not only doubles the produce of 
our country, but doubles, trebles, and quadruples the 
value of that produce. As for example : — the unman- 
ufactured wool of England, of one year's growth has 
been computed to be worth six millions sterling; 
when manufactured it is supposed to be worth 
eighteen millions. In former times we have seen 
that this wool was exported to be manufactured, and, 
consequently, that foreigners reaped the greatest part 
of the profit of this prodigious mcrease on its value, 
while our own people remained inactive and unem- 
ployed. 

fivery other manufacture, as well as that of wool, 
has within these two last centuries prodigiously in- 
creased in Britain ; and, in fact, this island may now 
be said to be the workshop of the world. In the 
reign of Henry VIII., and even in the golden reign of 
El&beth, our manufactures were chiefly manas^ed 
by foreigners, among whom alone the necessary skill 
was to be found. They now give employment to 
more millions of British subjects than constituted the 
whole population of these islands even so late as tho 
beginning of the eighteenth century. To the advance- 

* The rental 6r annual valne of real property in England, 
Scotland and Wales, as assessed to the property tax, 181^ 
was fifty-eight millions five hundred and fifty-one thousand 
six hundred and twenty-two pounds (two hundred and fifty- 
nine millions nine hundred and MV^n"/ thouBcnd two hun- 
dred and one doUars.) 
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ment of oar manufactures is to be ascribed the prodv 
gious increase of our population since the commence- 
ment of that century — for, although, in the agricul- ' 
tural districts of the kingdom, we observe also a 
steady and progressive increase of the number of 
inhabitants — it is in those districts which have be- 
come the seat of manufactures, that we find that pro- 
digious increase to have taken place which ha& swel- 
led the population of England and Wales to the pres- 
ent enormous amount.* 

* This may be well illustrated by a comparison of the m- 
crease of population in the two counties of Norfolk and Lan- 
cashire — the former, that in which the ^eatest progress has 
been made in agriculture — the latter, that in which the ad- 
vancement of manufactures has been the most remarkable. 
In point of superficial extent these counties are nearly equal, 
each being about one thirtieth of all England. In the year 
1700, the population of Norfolk considerably exceeded that 
of Lancashire, the former being about two hundred and ten 
thousand, the latter about one hundred and sixty-six thou- 
sand. In 1831, the population of Norfolk was three hundred 
and ninety thousand-^thus, less than doubled ; while the 
population of Lancashire had risen to one million three hun- 
dred and thirty-five thousand eight hundred, or multiplied 
somewhat more than eight-fold. This enormous increase of 
the population of this county may be dated from a much later 
period, viz., the year 1767, the date of the invention of the 
spinning jenntf--or perhaps, more property, from the year 
1781 ; for, previous to this time, the cotton manufacture of 
Lancashire was of a domestic nature; those ovo'grown masses 
of moral corruption, the crowded manufactories, were un- 
known ; and that noble race of men, the yeomanry of Eng- 
land, still flourished in that county, where now scarcely a 
trace of them is to be found. 

How far this enormous growth of one member is consistent 
with the wholesome state of the body polidc-^and to what it 
will ultimately tend— are, perhaps, the gravest questions in 
the whole circle of political inquiry. 

The reciprocal dependance, which exists between the agri- 
cultural sjid maniifiicturing prosperity of a kingdom, is a sub- 
ject of tco deep importance to be safely left by the statesman 
either to the speculations of the poUtical theorist, or to the 
narrow and shortsighted views engendered by pecuUar inter- 
ests. The tendency of the political ceonomiste of the present 
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CHAPTER XIX 

Charles V. succeeds to the Throne of Spain — Elected Empe- 
ror of Germany — Contests with Francis I.— Alliance with 
Henry VIII. — ^The Constable of Bourbon takes Francis L 
prisoner— Treaty of Madrid— Henry VIII. takes part with 
Francis — Charles defeats the Turks in Hungary — Defeats 
Barbarossa in Africa— Francis allies himself with the 
Turks — War carried on in Italy and France — Death of 
Francis I. — ^Rise and History of the Order of Jesuits— Fer- 
dinand of Saxony Head of the Protestant League— Resig- 
nation of Charles v.— The Constitution of the German Em- 
pire. 

We are now arrived at an era which is distinguish- 
ed by some of the most remarkable events in the his- 
tory of mankind : — the aggrandizement of the house 

day is to deny the importance of agriculture to a state; and 
to maintain, that any inadequacy in the food of the people 
can be best and most cheap! v supplied by commerce ;— that 
the application of capital and inausiry to increase the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil is nhogether unphilosopkical ; tneir 
jnyver application being to the extension of manufactures, 
witn which the food of the people can be obtained at less 
expense from foreigners. So says Mr. Macculloch now, and 
so said Sir Walter Raleigh in the days of Elizabeth. The 
pofitical sophist of the present day preaches the abandonment 
of all the inferior lands of England. His illustrious predeces- 
Bor argued in like manner : "Do not waste money in drain- 
ing Romney marsh and the fens of Lincolnshire ; they pro- 
duce more value in reeds and sedges than they will ever do 
m corn ; and you can buy com cheaper than you can raise it." 
If the argument be good for anything now, it was equally 
true in the days of Elizabeth, and the modern political econo- 
mist must in concistency lament, that in those early davs 
Lord Bacon should have lent his powerful mind to arrest the 
prosperitv of his country. But how would the case stand 
now, had the counsels of Sir Walter Raleigh become the 
fashionable political economy of the succeeding reigns 1 The 
marsh lands of Kent, which he would have condemned to the 
production of reeds and sedges, amount to eighty- two thou- 
sand acres of the finest land in England— those of Lincoln- 
shire, eoual, or, perhaps, superior in productiveness, to four 
huudrea and seventy-three thousand acres. Stating their 
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of Austria, by the elevation of Charles . lo the impe- 
rial throne — a display of the greatest schemes of pobcy 
and ambition — the reformation of the Christian relir 
ffion from the errors of the church of Rome — and the 
discovery of the Western World. But these interest- 
ing subjects demand a separate and an attentive con- 
sideration. We begin with a brief delineation of the 
most remarkable events of the reign of the emperor 
Charles V. 

From the time of the emperor Sigismund, and the 
memorable transactions that attended the Council of 
the Church which was assembled at Constance by 
this emperor — ^where he enjoyed the proud triumpn 
of degrading three rival popes, and placing a fourth 
upon the papal chair — the empire of Germany, which 
was governed for two years with spirit and ability by 

{produce at three quarters of wheat per acre, (thus, on sadi 
and, allowing for the inferior value of intermediate crops,) 
they would yield one millioii six hundred and sixty-five 
thousand quarters, beiug^ three times the avera^ amount of 
all the wheat importea annually into Great Britain £ar the 
last thirty years. 

The wealds of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex contain nearly 
one thousand square miles, described in the Saxon Chronicles 
as a wild unprofitable waste, covered with heath and rushes 
which the application of capital and industry has now con* 
verted into one of the most beautiful and fertile districts of 
England. The whole county of Norfolk, in like manner, is 
the most artificial soil in England. It is httle more than one 
hundred years since half the county was a rabbit warren, 
and the greater part of the remainder a poor thin clay. It is 
now the most uniform in productiveness of any county in 
England, exporting grain to the value of one million pounds 
sterling ; yet it is essentially a very poor soil, which any sue- 
pension of the culture bestowed on it would, in a very few 
years, cast back to its original sterility. And to this the 
political economists of the present day would consign it ; for 
It corresponds precisely to No. 6 of Mr. MaccuUoch's scale. 
Had this theory been acted on for the last three oentunei^ 
where would have been the horae market for British manu- 
foctures 7 or rather what wouk British manu&ctures htYi 
beeul— [Ek. Eoitob, 1834.] 
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bk soQ-in-IaTr, Albert 11., enjoyed a state of lan^id 
tranquillity during the lon^ reign of his successor, 
iBeoeric HI., sumamed the Peaceable, which was of 
^ty-three years' duration. The only circumstance 
that renders this reign at all worthy of notice 
was the marriage of his eldest son Maximilian 
with Mary, dutchess of Burgundy, who brought, as 
her dowry, the sovereignty of the Netherlands ; which, 
from that time, with the exception of those provinces 
that revolted, and formed themselves into the Repub- 
lic of Holland, have continued, till of late, to be part 
of the patrimonial dominions of the house of Austria. 
Maximilian, after the death of his father, was elected 
emperor in the year 1493. This prince, was an able 
politician, laid the foundation of tne permanent great- 
ness of the German empire, by procuring the enact- 
ment of that celebrated constitutional law, which 
establishes a perpetual peace between the whole of 
the states composing the Germanic body, and which, 
before that time, had been at constant variance upon 
every trivial opposition of interests. Thenceforth, 
every such contest was to be treated as an act of re- 
hdhon against the empire. It is easy to see of what 
vast importance this law was to the solid interests of 
the Germanic body. 

Maximilian had one son, who died before himself, 
Philip, hereditarv lord of the Netherlands, who, mar- 
rying Jane, the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
acquired the succession to the whole kingdom of Spiain 
as her fOTtune. He died, however, before this succes- 
sion opened to his family, which was destined to be 
the patrimonial crown of his eldest son, the celebrated 
Charles V. 

Charles V. was born at Ghent, in the year 1500. 
He was endowed by nature with a very extensive 
eenius : he possessed acuteness of talents, indefati^- 
ble activity, and unbounded ambition ; but his policv 
was of that crafty nature which is iawnsistent with 
real greatness of soul. 
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He succeeded to the throne of Spam in the year 1516, 
apcm the death of Ferdinand, his maternal grandfather, 
and was obliged to struggle with great disorders in 
that monarchy, which had their origin in the antipa- 
thy which the Spaniards conceived against their new 
sovereigns of the house of Austria. A rebellion actur 
ally arose upon this account, which was of several 
years' duration. It was at length happily quelled; 
and Charles, at peace in his hereditary dominions, 
preferred his claim to the German empire upon the 
death of his grandfather, the emperor Maximilian. 
He had a formidable rival and competitor for tliat dig- 
nity in Francis I., king of France, a monarch five years 
older than himself, who had already distingmshed 
himself in Italv by the conquest of the Milanese, in 
which war he had defeated the army of pope Leo and 
of the Swiss in the battle of Marignan. Francis, how- 
ever, from being the enemy, became soon after the 
ally of pope Leo X., and of the Swiss. He had com- 
pelled tne emperor Maximilian to restore the territory 
of Verona to ti.e Venetians, and procured for I^eo the 
dutchy of Urbino. Thus the king of France, at the 
age 01 twenty-five, was considered as the umpire of 
Italy, and the most powerful prince in Europe. 

The claims of these illustrious competitors for the 
German empire were, then, very nearly balanced ; but 
the electors, apprehensive for their own liberties, un- 
der the govemment of either of those great monarchs, 
determined to reject both the candidates, and made 
offer of the imperial crown to Frederic, duke of Saxony. 
This prince, however, undazzled by the splendour of 
so high an object of ambition, rejected the proffered 
sovereignty with a magnanimity no less singular than 

§reat, and strongly urging the policy of preferring the 
panish monarch, procured the election of Charles of 
Spain. 

The two candidates had hitherto conducted their 
riyalship without enmity, and even with a show of 
friendship. Francis declared, with his usually viva- 
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city, ** that his brother Charles and he were fairly and 
openly suiters to the same mistress. The most assid- 
uous and fortunate will succeed ; and the other," said 
he, **• must rest contented." No socmer, however, was 
the contest decided, than he found himself unable to 
practise that moderation he had promised, and which 
was, indeed, too much for human nature. He could 
not suppress his indignation at being foiled in the 
competition, in the face of all Europe, by a youth yet 
unknown to fame. The spirit of Charles resented 
this contempt, and from this jealousy, as much as from 
opposition of interests, arose that emulation between 
those two great monarchs, which involved them in 
perpetual hostilities, and kept the greatest part of 
Europe in commotion. 

Charles and Francis had many mutual claims upon 
each other's dominions. Charles claimed Artois, as 
sovereign of the Netherlands. Francis prepared to 
make good his pretensions to Naples and Sicily. 
Charles had, as emperor, to defend the dutchy of Mi- 
lan ; and, as king of Spain, to support his title to Na« 
varre, which his granafather, Ferdinand, had wrested 
from the dominion of France. In short, nature, or 
rather fortune, seems to have decreed that these twd 
princes should be perpetually at war with each other 

Henry VUI., of England had power enough to have 
held the balance ; as the contest at first between these 
rival princes was so equal, that the weight of England 
on either side must have given a decided superiority, 
and entirely overpowered the single party. But Henry, 
though he had ambition, had not judgment to direct 
nis conduct, which seems to have been influenced 
solely by the caprice of his own disposition^ when he 
was not absolutely led, as was frequently the case, by 
ais ministers. He was at this time governed by 
Thomas Wolsey, a man whom he had raised from an 
obscure station to the dignity of archbishop of York, and 
chancellor of England, and whom the pope had made 
te cardinal, and his legate in England. The counsels 

IV. — T 
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and the measures of Wolsey had less in view the in- 
terests of the nation than his own greatness and un- 
measurable ambition. Wolsey, it is plain, could take 
no side in directing the part to be chosen by Henry 
between the rival princes, unless what was agreeable 
to nis master, Leo X. ; and the fact was, that Leo was 
as much in doubt what part to take as any of them. 
Henry, however, was courted by both the rivals, and 
had address enough, for some time, to flatter each with 
the prospect of his friendship. Francis contrived to 
have an interview with him at Calais, where the only 
object seemed to be an ostentatious display of the 
magnificence of the two sovereigns. Charles, who 
had more art, went himself in person to England to 
pay his court ; and Henry, flattered by this condescen- 
sion of the emperor, conducted him back to Gravelines, 
and gave him the strongest grounds to hope for an 
alliance between them. 

A great parly of the Spaniards, dissatisfied with the 
absence of their sovereign, broke out into rebellion ; 
and Francis, judging this a favourable opportunity for 
tlie recovery of Navarre, invaded that province, and 
made an entire conquest of it ; but the French, elated 
with this success, imprudently made an attack like- 
wise upon the kingdom of Castile, which united the 
Spaniards against them, and they were driven out of 
Navarre almost as soon as they had got possession of 
it. The emperor, in the meanwhile, attacked France 
on the quarter of Picardy ; and the French, at the same 
time, were beaten out of the Milanese and Genoa, a 
misfortune which was chiefly owing to Francis's own 
extravagance and want of economy. The Swiss troops 
in his service had deserted for want of pay. 

At this juncture died Leo X. ; and Charles, that he 
might have a pope securely in his interest, and one 
whom he could absolutely manage, caused the triple 
diadem to be given to his former preceptor, cardinal 
Adrian. Cardinal Wolsey had expected the papal 
dignitv, but the emperor found means to sooth lum 
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with the hopes of soon succeeding Adrian, who was 
far advanced in life. The policy of Charles appeared 
now in its utmost extent. The pope was his depend- 
ant, Wolsey was his friend, and Henry, of course, was 
at length induced to declare himself his ally, and to 
proclaim war against France, under the delusive idea 
of recovering the former possessions of the English m 
that kingdom. 

A most formidable combination seemed now ready 
to overwhelm Francis I., under which a monarch of 
less spirit and abilities than himself must certainly 
have succumbed at once. The pope, the emperor, the 
king of England, the archduke Ferdinand — to whom 
his brother, Charles Y., had ceded the German domin- 
ions of the house of Austria — were all united agamst 
the king of France. 

Francis had formerly owed to the great military 
abilities of the Constable of Bourbon the signal vic- 
tory of Marignan, and the conquest of the Milanese. 
It was the misfortune and the imprudence of the 
French monarch to quarrel with this useful subject, at 
the very time when he most needed his assistance. 

An iniquitous decree of the parliament of Paris, by 
which the Constable was deprived of the whole es- 
tates belonging to the family of Bourbon, was the 
cause of an irreconcileable animosity, and of a firm 
purpose of vengeance now meditated by the Constable 
against the kin^ of France. He immediately offered 
his services to the emperor ; and, like another Coriol- 
anus, with equal valour and ability, and with equal 
miamy, became the determined enemy of his country. 
The emperor received him, as may be believed, with 
open arms ; but in the breast of every worthy man, his 
conduct excited that detestation which it merited. 
Even the Spanish officers themselves abhorred his per- 
fidy. "If the Constable of Bourbon," said one of 
these generals, " should enter my house, I would bum 
it after his departure, as a place polluted by treason 
and perfidy." But Charles V. saw this acquisition 
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through the medium of his own interest, and created 
the constable generalissimo of his armies. 

Too much confidence seems to have been the ^eat 
error of Francis I. While the troops of the emperor 
Were commanded in Italy by Bourbon, byPescara,and 
John ie^ Medicis, all of them generals ot consummate 
abihty, they were opposed by the admiral Bonnivet, a 
man of very moderate talents, with a very inconsider- 
able army. The French were defeated at Biagrassa, 
where the most remarkable circumstance was the 
death of the illustrious Chevalier Bayard, who had 
distinguished himself not only by his great military 
prowess, but by a life regulated by the maxims of the 
strictest honour, and the most romantic generosity. 
He was termed by his contemporaries, in the language 
of chivalry, the Chevalier sans peur et sans reproche, 
(a cavalier without fear and witnout reproach.) In his 
last moments, while the constable of Bourbon, stand- 
ing by his side, was lamenting his fate, "It is not 7," 
said he, "who am an object of commiseration; it is 
you, who are fighting against your king, your country 
and your oaths." 

The troops of the emperor, under this illustrious 
renegade, were carrying everything before them, when 
Francis himself hastened into Italv, entered the terri- 
tory of Milan, and, without difficulty, retook the city; 
but the imprudent Bonnivet thought proper to besiege 
Pavia, while a great part of the French army had 
been detached against the kingdom of Navarre. In 
this divided situation, the imperial troops, infinitely 
superior in numbers, and most ably commanded, pre- 
sented themselves in order of battle. Francis dis- 
daining to retreat, a desperate engagement ensued, in 
which the French army was entirely cut to pieces, 
and the king himself (whose life was saved by a 
French officer in the imperial army) was made the 
Constable of Bourbon's prisoner. 

It is, perhaps, the only impeachment against the 
political talents of Charles V., that he neglected uptm 
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this occasion to improv^e his good fortune. Instead of 
marching into France and prosecuting his sjccesses 
with all the advantage which the captivity of the 
monarch gave him in his designs upon the kingdom, 
he chose rather to obtain hy treaty and stipulation 
what he ought to have gained by force of arms. He 
brought Francis to Madrid — where his resolute spirit 
declared at first his intention to die in prison, before 
he would consent to vield any part or dismember his 
dominions. At lengtn disease and the miseries of 
confinement got the better of his magnanimity, and 
he consented to sign the treaty of Madrid, by which 
he yielded to Charles the dutchy of Burgundy, and 
the empty superiority of Flanders and Artois; and 
put his two sons into the hands of the emperor as 
nostages for the performance of these conditions. 
Scarcely, however, was he at liberty when he formed 
a league with the pope, who absolved him from his 
oaths. The states of Burgundy had published a sol- 
emn declaration that no king could dispose of their 
freedom or sell them like slaves : and on these grounds 
Francis refused to perform the treaty or return to his 
imprisonment, and Charles consented to ransom his 
two sons and give up Bnrp^dy for a large sum of 
money. Thus from these signal events, the battle of 
Pavia and the captivity of the king of France, the 
emperor drew no solid advantage whatever. On the 
contrary, Francis soon found his situation more prom- 
ising than before, for Henry VIIL, till now the ally of 
Charles, had become jealous of the emperor's increas- 
ing greatness, and finding himself less courted as his 
aid was less needed, determined to throw his influence 
into the scale of the king of France. 

The treaty of Madrid, disregarded from the begins 
ning, was now interrupted by a formal declaration of 
war on the part of Henry and Francis. Charles in 
the meantime had lost an opportunity of obtaining the 
sovereignty of Italy. The Constable of Bourbon had 
defeated the papal army in the interest of Franci% 
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bad takeD the city of Rome, and made Pope Clemoit 
Vn. his pnsoner. But Bourbon himself was killed in 
the siege; and Charles again lost his advantages. 
His avarice got the better of his polic)r, and he set the 
pope at liberty, as he had done the princes of France, 
for a large sum of money. Some apology may jjer- 
haps be found for Charles in the great variety of im- 

Eortant concerns to which be had now to attend — ^the 
eginning commotions excited by the Reformation in 
Germany, the operations of the Turks in Himgary, the 
different political views of the Italian states, and the 
formidable alliance between France and England. 
Perhaps it was not in this situation possible to push 
to the utmost any partial advantage. 

Charles had concluded the peace of Cambray which 
set FraDcis at liberty, and ceded Burgund^r, when he 
set out from Spain to receive the imperial diadem 
from the hands of the pope. In Italy he assumed the 
authority of an absolute sovereign. He granted to 
Francis Sforza the investiture of the Milanese, and to 
Alexander of Medicis that of Tuscany ; and he made 
the pope restore Modena and Reggio to the duke of 
Ferrara. 

The depredations of the Turks called him into 
Hungary. It was here that, for the first time, he ap> 
peared at the head of his armies; having hitherto 
fought only by his generals; a circumstance which 
has been said to mark the character of Chades Y. as 
having been rather that of a politician than a war- 
rior.* He had the glory of compelling Soliman, with 
an army, as is said, of no less than three hundred 
thousand men, to retire before him and to evacuate 
the country. This enterprise was succeeded by aor 
other still more illustrious. Hayradin Barbarossa, 

* While (he spirit of chivalry prevailed in Europe, kingi 
generally headed their armies in person : but this was some* 
times attended with very fatal consequences, for the death or 
captivity of a sovereign often brought his kingdom to the 
bxuik of ruin. 
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^ho had been at first a common corsair, seized upon 
tbe city of Algiers, and by treachery and yiolence had 
dethroned Muley Hassan and usurped the kingdom 
of Tunis. The dethroned prince applied to the em- 
peror for support, and Charles, ambitious of every op- 
portunity of acquiring glory, embarked immediately for 
the coast of Africa, with a fleet of five hundred sail and 
thirty thousand men. Barbarossa met him with an 
army amounting to fifty thousand men. The imperial 
troops were victorious. Muley Hassan was restored 
on condition of paying a tribute to the Spanish crown; 
and ten thousand Christian captiv-es, who had been 
detained in bondage at Tunis, were instantly set at 
liberty and retumed with the conqueror to Spain. At 
this time Charles V. surpassed in reputation all the 
princes of Europe. No potentate since the days of 
Charlemagne possessed equal abilities with an equal 
extent of empire : and if we consider what was the 
state of this empire, how rich, how flourishing, and 
how populous, we may regard Charles, in his polit- 
ical capacity, as the greatest monarch that had ever 
existed in Europe. 

It was a mean piece of conduct in Francis — ^yet 
perhaps his situation made it his best policy — to call 
m the aid of Soliman and the Turks, to dispossess 
Charles of the dutchy of Milan. It was concerted 
that the Turks should attack the kingdom of Naples 
and Hungary, while a French army invaded the Mi- 
lanese. Sarbarossa landed near Tarento, and spread 
a dreadful alarm through the whole country. But as 
the French army were not quick enough to co-operate 
with him, the project miscarried, and the Turks were 
obliged to withdraw and re-embark their troops. The 
French armv, in the meantime, had passed the Alps, 
when Charles V. set out from Rome, obliged them 
again to retreat across the mountains, and entering 
Provence, advanced as far as Marseilles, and laid siege 
to Aries, while anothei army ravaged Champagne and 
Picardy. It was on this occasion of the enterprise 
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against the Milanese, that Francis took it into hia 
head to send Charles a challenge to engage him in 
single combat ; staking as a prize Milan on the one 
part, and Burgundy on the other. The challenge was 
accepted, but it may be beliered that this extraordi- 
nary duel was never fought. A short time after, 
Francis summoned the emperor to appear before the 
French parliament and defend himself for having vio- 
lated the treaty of Cambray. The most ridiculous 
part of this farce was, that Charles, having failed to 
appear, was actually sentenced by the parbament of 
Paris — and the counties of Artois and Flanders were 
declared confiscated to the crown of France. In eoni- 
sequence of this absurd procedure, Francis actually 
took possession of some of the towns in Flanders ; but 
both parties were now desirous of an accommodation, 
and a truce for ten years was entered into at Nice, by 
which it was agreed that, till the conclusion of a 
peace, matters should remain in their then existing 
situation. 

An insurrection happening at this time in the city 
of Ghent, on occasion of a demand of subsidies from 
the Flemish nobles, the emperor was desirous of 
making a progress to his dominions in the Nether- 
lands. He asked permission of Francis to pass 
through the kingdom of France, and promised to 
grant him the investiture of Milan, which seemed all 
alon^ to have been the highest obiect of Francis's 
ambition. The request was cheerfully complied with. 
Cliarles, with an hundred attendants, travelled through 
the dominions of his rival, who gave orders that ne 
should be evervwhere received with all possible 
marks of magnificent hospitality, and entertained him 
himself with ^reat pomp during seven days that he 
stayed in the city of Pans : but Charles, having ob- 
tained his purpose, and reduced the rebels of Ghent 
to submission, thought no more of the promise re- 
garding the Milanese. He left all Europe to make 
their remarks on the altered appearance wnich he and 
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Lis liyal now mutually presented to the world — ^in a 
word, on the king of France's g^enerous credulity and 
his own breach of faith. This was sufficient cause 
for the dissolution of the late treaty at Nice, and ac* 
cordingly hostilities recommenced with greater ani- 
mosity than ever. Francis forthwith renewed his 
alliance with Soliman, and his fleet under the Count 
D'Enguien, joined with that of the Turks, made aT 
unsuccessful attempt on the town of Nice. 

The French were more fortunate in Italy, where 
chey obtained a most complete victory over the Mar- 
quis del Vasto, at Cerizoles ; but this, like most of 
their victories in Italy, produced no lasting conse- 
quence of any advantage. Francis, meantime, con- 
tinued to be harassed in his own dominions both by 
the emperor and by the king of England, who laid 
siege to Bologne by sea, while Charles advanced into 
Ficardy ; and under these circumstances it was not to 
be expected that the success of the French in Italy 
could be of any advantage. France in fact seemed 
now in the utmost danger ; and she owed her preser- 
vation to the troubles in Germany, which required 
the emperor's presence to appease them. The reform- 
ation was gomg on there with great spirit. The 
protestant party were united against Charles, and 
this circumstance, extremelv fortunate for France, 
obliged the emperor to conclude the treaty of Crepi 
with Francis I., who, at the same time, purchased a 
peace with Henry VIII. for two hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. This was the last public event which 
signalized the reign of Francis L, a prince of a manly 
and heroic spirit, endowed with abilities sufficient to 
have made his name illustrious and his country great 
and happy, had it not been his misfortune to struggle, 
during the greatest part of his reign, against the 
supenor power and greater political abilities of 
Charles v. Francis died of that distemper which the 
discovery of the New World had imported into Eu** 

< IV. — u 
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rope, and which in those days, from the ignorance of 
any method of cure, was commonly morud. 

About this time was founded tne famous order of 
the Jesuits, a body whose influence, for two centuries, 
was much greater in Europe than that of any other 
religious society, and had its operation in some shape 
or other on most of the political transactions during a 
long period of time. Tne founder of this order was 
an ambitious enthusiast of the name of Ignatius Loy- 
ola. He rightly conceived that, in this period, ivhen 
the papal authority had received a severe shock, by 
the defection and apostacy of so many nations from 
the catholic faith, a body of men who should enlist 
themselves as the professed and devoted servants of 
the pope, and hold tnemselves constantly in readiness 
to execute with fidelity, at all times ancl in all places, 
whatever he should enjoin them, would so recom- 
mend themselves to his favour as soon to obtain the 
pre-eminence over every other religious association. 
The Jesuits, therefore, to the three vows of poverty, 
chastity, and monastic obedience, added a fourth, 
which was, implicit devotion to the pope. The mani- 
fest utility of this institution to the support of the holy 
see, procured them from Pope Paul III. an apostolic 
bull, granting them the most ample privileges. It 
was soon perceived that, if confined to their cloisters, 
their utility would be too much circumscribed. They 
were allowed to mingle in the world, and to take a 
share in all the active concerns of public life, which 
it was their duty to influence and direct assiduously 
toward the great end of establishing the power and 
authority of the popedom ; and this end, it must be 
owned, they most zealously promoted. Under the j 
command of a superior, or general of the order, whose 
instructions they were bound to receive with implicit 
submission, they dispersed themselves over the great* 
est part of the globe. By the most insinuating arts j 
they courted the favour and wrought themselves into \ 
the confidence of statesmen, of civil and ecclesiastica. 
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goTemoTs, and of soveveiga princes ; and operatin<v on 
all to the same purpose, and regularly communicating 
their intelligence to their head, from whom they 
received their instructions, the whole catholic world 
was in a manner directed by one great and pervading 
system of policy, which centred in the establishment 
of the pope's supreme temporal and spiritual jurisdic- 
tion.* The zeal of this oixler, and the capacity of its 
members, while thus promoting the great purpose of 
its institution, could not fail oi attaining both immense 
wealth and great power. As these increased, this 
society found enemies in all whose authority they un- 
dermined, and whose aims they traversed. Books 
were w^ritten without number to expose their artifice 
and ambition. Their frauds, their vices, and even 
atrocious crimes, were loudly proclaimed ; and it was 
urged, with great reason, that the doctrines which 
Jiey taught, and the maxims they inculcated, were 
equally pernicious to religion, to civil government, 
and to all the interests of society. The sovereigns of 
the different catholic kingdoms, by degrees, began to 
perceive that their power and even personal security 
were in danger, and the Jesuits were successively ex- 
pelled from France, from Spain, from Portugal, and 
from Sicily ; and such at length was the influence of 
the house of Bourbon with the holy see, that the 
order was entirely suppressed and abolished in 1773. 

* It has been noticed by M. Dodos, (in his Voyage en 
Italie,) as a remarkable fact, that, notwithstanding the great 
power and influence of this religious association, none of its 
members ever arrived at the papal dignity. The reasons 
which he assigns are these : — the jealousy of the cardinals, 
who dreaded that very power and influence, as conceiving the 
Jesuits might monopolize that hi^h dignity to their own 
order ; but still more, the deeper policy of the Jesuits them- 
selves, who considered the papal dignity as not the object but 
only instruipent of their ambition, which aspired at the gov • 
ernment of all the kingdoms Qf Europe, and the popedom 
among the rest« But this was a government which was to 
be silently exercised, and which an open assumption of power 
wmM have altogetrier destroyed. 
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The life of Charles V. was A scene of constant tnr- 
moil and agitation. His aim, it is said, was universal 
empire ; hut at the death ol Francis, his most formida- 
ble rival, he found himself at as great a distance as 
erer from the object of his wishes. The protestants 
of Germany entered into a most formidable con- 
federacy in support of their religious liberties, and the 
joint forces of Charles, of his brother Ferdinand, king 
of Hungary and Bohemia, and of Pope Paul IH., 
whom he was forced to call into his aid, were scarcely 
sufficient to oppose them. He defeated them, it is 
true, in the battle of Mulberg, but the party was nei- 
ther broken nor dispirited, and through the remainder 
of the life of Charles continued to give him perpetual 
rexation. The party of the protestants was headed 
at this time by one of the greatest characters of the 
a^e, Frederic duke of Saxony; the same man whose 
high reputation, as we have before observed, would 
have procured him the election to the Germanic em- 
pire, even against such candidates as Charles Y. and 
Francis I., had not his own modesty expressly de- 
clined that elevated station. It is but justice to this 
most respectable man to relate an anecdote, told by 
Roger Ascham, preceptor to Queen Elizabeth, who, 
when in Germany, was personally acquainted with 
him. Duke Frederic was taken prisoner by Charles Y. 
in the battle of Mulberg, and, upon a representation 
of some of his counsellors, that tne exemplary punish- 
ment of 80 eminent a man would prove of great ser- 
vice in checking the progress of the Reformation, the 
emperor, forgetting his own obligations to him, con- 
demned him to be beheaded, on a scaffold, at Wit- 
temberg. The warrant for his execution, signed by 
the emperor's hand, was sent to Duke Frederic the 
night before, and was delivered to him while he was 

£Iayinff at chess with his cousin the landgcave of 
.ithenDerg. He read it over attentively, and then 
folding it up, " I perceive," said he, " that I fall a 
victim to my religion, and that my death is necessar)' 
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to the emperor's schemes of extinguishmg tne prot< 
taat faith. But God will maintain his own cause. 
Come, cousin,'* said he, " take heed to your game ;** 
and then, with the same composure as if he had 
received a private letter of little importance, he con- 
tinued to play till he had defeated his antagonist It 
is a satisfaction to learn that the emperor, impressed, 
as is said, by this admirable example of fortitude, 
gave immediate orders for a recall of the warrant, and 
ever afterward treated the elector of Saxony with the 
highest respect and esteem.* 

These disturbances in Grermany continued to em- 
broil the emperor during the remainder of his life, 
and utterly destroyed his peaces It was impossible 
for him to form his dominions into a well-connected 
empire. The J€»lousies that could not fail to subsist 
between his subjects of different countries, must have 
been an insuperable bar to such a coalescence, even 
though his forei^ enemies had allowed him sufficient 
respite to turn his whole attention to the internal po- 
lice of his kingdoms ; but this we have seen was fiir 
from being the case.. Henry II., the successor of Fran- 
cis, was an antagonist equally formidable as his &ther 
had been, and made more effective encroachments up- 
(Hi the dominions of the empire. In short, the last 
vears c^ Charles were the most tumultuous uid tbe 
least successful. The load of cares, and the difficulties 
which surrounded him on every side, at length entire* 
ly overpowered him. The vigour of his mind was 
broken, his animal spirits were exhausted, and, in a 
state of despondency and melancholy dotage, he abdi- 

• Ascnam sums up the character of this ^at man in these 
remarkable words : — ** He is a man wise in all his doin^ 
just in all his deatingr. lowly to the meanest, princely with 
the highest, gentle to all. His noble nature thinketh nothing 
which he dare not speak, and speaketh nothing which he will 
not do. Him no adversity could ever move, nor policy at 
any time entice to shrink from God and from bis word. Tha 
remembrance of him is never out of places whose worthiness 
is never to be forgotten." 
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cated the empire, and renounced the world at the age 
of fifty-six. 

This celebrated resignation, though prompted by 
dejection of spirit, was conducted with some policy, 
and with a regard to the interest of those who were 
to come after him. Charles wished that his soo 
Philip should succeed not only to his hereditary do- 
minions, but to the empire. He had, however, un- 
luckily, in the earlier part of his life, taken a step 
which defeated this last purpose. This was the pro- 
curing his brother Ferdinand to be elected king of the 
Romans, which is always regarded as the preparatory 
step to the empire. Before Charles resigned the im- 
perial crown, he proposed to his brother Ferdinand to 
resign in his favour, provided he would consent that 
Phiup should be elected king of the Romans. A third 
person, however, struck in, and disappointed this ne- 
gotiation. This was the Archduke Maximilian, sen 
of Ferdinand, a youth of abilities and ambition, who 
traversed all the emperor's schemes for that purpose, 
and secured the dignity of king of the Romans to 
himself. The defeat of this darling project entirely 
broke the spirit of Charles V. After a solemn resig- 
nation of his hereditary^ dominions to his son Philip, 
he transmitted his resignation of the empire to his 
brother Ferdinand ; and retiring to Spain, he betook 
himself to the monastery c^ St. Justus, where he soon 
after died, bequeathing to mankind a striking lesson 
of the vanity of human greatness, the madness of am- 
bition, and the total insufficiency of all earthly digni- 
ties or possessions to the attainment of substantial or 
lasting nappiness.* 

It may not be improper to conclude this brief 

* Charles V. had no taste for literature, or disposition t3 
patronise the arts and sciences ; even the great Rrasnms, who 
had dedicated to him some of his works, complains that be 
received nothing but barren thanks for the compliment — Jbr- 
Un*9 Life o/Ernemus, p. 304. 
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sketch of the reign of Charles V., with a few obser- 
vations on the constitution of the German empire. 

Till the reign of Maximilian I., the empire of Ger- 
many was a prey to all the disorders of the feudal 
government. Of this the " Golden Bull," published in 
1356, affords sufficient evidence, as it proceeds on the 
supposition of great barbarism of manners. It is true 
that the Germans, like the Franks, preserved the an- 
cient custom of holding general diets, or assemblies 
of the states ; but these meetings were commonly of 
so short a continuance, and so extremely tumultuous, 
that they were of very little consequence in estab- 
lishing wise political regulations. The Emperor Wen- 
ceslaus had, indeed, in the year 1383, endeavoured to 
to give a better form to the empire. He proclaimed 
a general peace, but he found it impossible to take 
proper measures to secure it. 

Sigismund made a similar attempt with no better 
success. But Albert II. was more fortunate. He ac- 
tually accomplished the conclusion of a general peace 
between all the branches of the empire ; and, with 
the consent of the assembly of the states, he divided 
Germany into six circles, or provinces, which were 
each to have their own diet or assembly. But still 
the great object was not completely attained ; a spirit 
of jealousy and disunion continued to pervade the 
Germanic body ; and frequent differences of interest, 
which were followed by hostile conflicts, threw them 
back into their former anarchy and barbarism. 

At length, Maximilian I. procured that famous law 
of the Germanic body, which established a general 
and a perpetual peace, by prohibiting all hostilities 
between the different states, under pain of that slate 
which was the aggressor being treated as a common 
enemy. The Imperial Chamber was established, to 
ju^e and determine all differences. A new division 
Wi« made of the empire into ten circles, and each of 
t* ese provinces named a certain number of represent- 
kxives, or assessors, to take their place in the imperial 
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chamber, and imflartook to cany its decrees or jad^ 
meats into execution, through the whole extent of its 
territory. The diet held at Am:sburg in the year 1500 
esta'ilisned likewise an occasional regency, which was 
to subsist, without interruption, in ihe intervals of the 
meetings of the diets. The regency was invested 
with all the power of the national assembly. The 
council was composed of twenty ministers, named by 
the diet, over whom the emperor himself presided. 
One elector was alwavs obliged to be perscmally present 
in the council ; the other six sent their representatives. 
Although these establishments gave a more regular 
form to the government, they would not have been 
adequate to the preservation of the peace of the emr 

Eire, and the enforcement of the laws, had not the 
ouse of Austria acquired, of a sudden, so much power 
and influence as to establish itself on the imperial 
throne, and to render its authority mote respectable 
than that of the former emperors. In fact, although 
the inferior princes, or electors, were in use to have 
recourse to the impenal chamber for a redress of 
grievances or encroachments, the more-powerful chose 
rather to do themselves justice by force of arms ; an^ 
notwithstanding^ all the wise regulations, the ancien' 
prejudices remained in full force, and the empire was 
still a prey to the same disorders. 

The accession of Charles V. to the empire formed 
a remarkable era in its constitution. The princes 
wisely judged that his elevation was attended with 
danger ; but they were short-sighted enough to ima 
gine, that a capitulation would be sufficient to fii, 
bounds to his authority. Charles had vast ambition, 
great resolution, and that versatility of character wh ch 
could accommodate itself to any conduct most favor- 
able to his political views. But amid his ambitious 
projects, he seemed to have overlooked a very material 
circumstance — that new system of European pohticsi 
the motive of preserving a balance of power between 
the kingdoms of Christendom, which made thepikiccp 
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of the empire find allies and protectors sufficient to 
resist and traverse all his schemes of absolute domin- 
ion. Charles wished to turn to his own advantage 
that spirit of religious enthusiasm which was kindled 
in his time ; but nis extensive territories gave him too 
many objects of attrition, and he could not prosecute 
any single enterprise with that constancy which was 
necessary to promote its success. He attained, how- 
ever, a measure of authority very far superior to that 
of any of his predecessors, and virtually established 
his own family on a throne, which the constitution of 
the empire declared to bcv elective, and not hereditary. 

The successors of Charles, without his talents, 
wished to pursue the same system of policy; and 
might, perhaps, have enslaved Germany, had it not 
been for the aid she received from other European 
powers. After a series of wars, and a ^eat desu of 
bloodshed, the peace of Westphalia, in the year 1648, 
became the foundation of the public law of the em- 
pire, and fixed the emperor's prerogatives and the 
privileges of the states. 

The power of electing an emperor was by the 
Golden Bull of Charles Iv. (published in 1356,) vested 
in seven electors, who were likewise appointed to fill 
the great offices of the empire. These electors were 
—the Archbishop of Mentz, Great Chancellor of the 
German empire; the elector of Cologne, Great Chan- 
cellor of the emt)ire in Italy ; the elector of Treves, 
Great Chancellor of the empire in Gaul ; the king of 
Bohemia ; the Qount Palatine ; the Duke of Saxony ; 
and the Margrave of Brandenburg. An eighth electo- 
rate was afterward created, viz., that of Bavaria ; and 
to these, in 1692, was added a ninth, that of Bruns- 
wick-Lunenburg, or Hanover. 

AL the princes of the empire acknowledged a legis- 
lative power to reside in the diet for the enactment 
of general laws, which regard the whole body of the 
state. Th6 diet, or general assembly of the empire, 
was divided into three collegei^ the electors^ the 
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princes, and the free cities. After the emperor's cono- 
missioner communicated his propositions to the diet, 
tbey became the subject of the separate deliberation 
of the electoral college, and that of the princes. 
When their opinions were uniform, the resolution was 
carried to the college of the free cities, and if acceded to 
by them, it became a placitum of the empire. " If the 
emperor gave it his approbation, the placitum became 
a conclusion^ and formed a law which was obligatory 
upon the whole of the states. If the emperor and the 
diet were of different opinions, there could be no gen- 
eral law. Thus, it was in the power of the emperor 
to prevent the enactment of any law, however salutary, 
which may be contrary to his own interest ; a power 
which was not checked, as in the British government, 
by the sovereign's dependance on the people for his 
revenue. Agreeable to the same bad policy, the em- 
peror was the sole proposer of all new laws a further 
security for his proposing none but what were favour- 
able to his own interests. It was, likewise, in the 
power of the director of the diet to prevent the exe- 
cution of the established laws of the empire. Nothing 
could be communicated to the diet but by the consent 
of the Elector-Archbishop of Mentz. All complaints 
of grievances, or requisitions made by any of the princes 
to the Germanic body, must receive his approbatory 
sanction, and he might refuse them at his pleasure. 

These great constitutional defects were the more 
destructive, when it is considered that the Germanic 
government had for it object to regulate the contend- 
ing interest of princes who had all the rights of sover- 
eignty — who nad their armies, their revenue, and 
their fortified cities, and a power of contracting defen- 
sive alliances with foreign nations, and were some* 
times possessed themselves of foreign dominions 
greatly more considerable than their Germanic territory. 
The greater that are the sources of division between 
the parts of an empire, the ^eatei certainly OTaght to 
be the prudence and fixity of its laws and policy. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Of the RefonnatKn in Germany and Switzerland, and tha 
Revolution in Denmark and Sweden — Reformation in En- 
gland under Henry VIH. and bis succesaors — ^Immediate 
causes — Sale of Indulgences-^Luther attacks the abuses 
of the Romish Church — Zuinglius — ^Reformed Religion 
acknowledged by Decrees pf the Senate in Zurich, Berne, 
and Basic — the Revolution in Denmark and Sweden— 
Gustavus Vasa — ^Anabaptists — Origin of the name of Prot- 
estant— Calvin — Origin of the Reformation in England-— 
Henry declares himself head of the Church — Persecution 
under Mary— firmly established under Elizabeth. 

The age of Charles V. is the era of great events and 
important revolutions in the history of Europe. Tt is 
the era of the Reformation in religion in Germany, in 
the northern kingdoms of Denmark and Sweden, and 
in Britain. It is the era of the discovery of America *; 
and lastly, it is the period of the highest splendour of 
the fine arts in Italy and in the south of Europe. Of 
each of these subjects we shall treat in order, and shall 
consider first the lieformation, as undoubtedly the 
most important both in a moral, and in a political 
point of view. 

The splendid court, and the voluptuous taste of pope 
Leo X., demanded a greater supply of money than 
what the patrimonial territories of the popedom could 
easily afford. A project had likewise been set on foot 
by his predecessor Julius II., which Leo keenly adopt- 
ed, and which required a prodigious sum of money to 
carry it into execution. This was the building oi St. 
Peter's church at Rome ; a fabric which it was intend- 
ed should surpass all the magnificent structures that 
had ever been reared by the art of man. 

For the construction of this noble edifice, and to sup- 
ply the luxuries of his court, Leo X. had recourse (to 
use an expression of Voltaire) to one of the keys of 
St. Peter, to open the coffers of Christians. Under 
the pretence of a crusade against the Turks, he insti* 
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tuted through all Chnstendom, a sale of iDdulgences, 
or releases from the pains of purgatory, Which a pioiu 
man might purchase for a small sum of money either 
for himself or for his friends. Public offices were ap- 
pomted for the sale of them in every town, and they 
were farmed or leased out to the keepers of taverns 
and bagnois. Their efficacy was proclaimed by all the 
preachers, who maintained that the most atrocious 
offences a£;ainst religion might be expiated and for- 
eiren by the purchase of a remission. A Dominican 
friar of the name of Tetzel, a principal agent in this 
extraordinary and most abominable merchandise, "was 
wont to repeat in his public orations this blaphemous 
assertion, ** That he himself had saved more souls from 
hell by these indulgences, than St. Peter had convert- 
ed to Christianity by his preaching."* This flagptnt 
example of impiety and absurdity, could not fSH to 
shock the understandings of the wiser and more ra- 
tional even of the clergy ; and among the rest Martin 
Luther, an Augustine monk, unable to repress his in- 
dignation, ventured, in a sermon which he publicly 
preached at Wittemberg, the 30th September, 1517, to 
condenm in stronc^ terms this infamous traffic, and 
plainly to accuse the pope himself as partaker of the 
guilt of his agents.t 

* The form of the absolution issued by Tetzel was as fol- 
lows: — 

"I absolve thee from all ecclesiastical censures, and firon: 
all thy sins, how enormous soever : and by this plenary in« 
duleence I remit thee all manner of punishment which thoo 
oughtest to suffer in purgatory : And I restore thee to the 
sacraments of the church, and to that innocence and purity 
which thou hadat at thy baptism ; so as, at death, the gates 
of hell shall be shut against thee, and the gates of paradise 
shall be laid open to receive thee. In the nam«of the FatheTj 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. Amen."— iCuiA'« 
Hist, of Scotland^ Iiitrod. p. 4. 

t Mr. Hume, in his history of the reign of Henry VITI., 
has chosen to derive the opposition of Luther to the doctrine 
of indulgences, from selfish and interested motives alone. 
He asserts that the Auguatine iriart, wbc had formerly i« 
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Luther was a man of undaunted resolution, of a 
lively imagination, strong sense, and a considerable 
portion of learning. In the course of his invectires 
against the commerce of indulgences he was natural- 
ly led to examine the sources of that authority by 
which they were dispensed. The scandalous vices of 
the see of Rome were set in their strongest colours ; 
and men began to perceive that there could be no 
merit in the sight of Heaven in empoverishing them- 
selves, to furnish supplies for the luxuries, the vani- 
ties, and crimes of a selfish and ambitious pontiff. 
Learning and a general spirit of inquiry were making 
rapid advances in the kingdoms of Europe. The art 
of printing had wonderfully disseminated knowledge, 
and fumi^ed a ready vehicle for submitting aU mat- 
ters of controversy to the judgment of the world at 
large. The doctrmes of Luther, which were at first 
vented in his sermons, attracted the notice of Frederic 
the elector of Saxony, who took him under his protec- 
tion. Pope Leo, who was informed of his tenents. 
was at first inclined to pass the matter over without 
observation, as in trutn his holiness had ver>' little 
inclination to perplex himself with disputes of that 
kind. It became necessary, however, from the remon- 
strances of the more zealous part of the clergy, to 
take some notice of these new propositions of Luther, 
and to condemn them by a papal bull. The conse- 
quence was that Luther, inflamed with zeal and indig- 
nation, no longer kept any measures with the see of 

their hands the exclusive sale of these indulgences, were in- 
censed at being deprived of that lucrative traffic, by the pope's 
bestowing it upon the Dominicans ; and that in revenge foi 
this affront they commissioned Luther, one of their order, to 
decry the efficacy of these remissiona, and thus put a stop to 
the gain of the Dominicans. But this calumnv has been 
completely refuted: it has been clearlv shown tnat the fact 
•n which it is founded, viz. that the exclusive right of sale waf 
teken from the Augustines and bestowed on the Dominicans, 
is false. — See the Translation of Moaheim, vol. ii. p. 17 
4to. edit. 
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Rome. He composed a book, which he entitled " The 
Babylonish Captivit)," in which he applied to the 
popedom all those flaming characters and dreadful 
denunciations of divine vengeance contained in Scrip- 
tare against the impieties and adulteries of the whore 
•f Babylon, He inveighed against private masses, 
^kat is to say, such as any man could purchase for a 
small piece of money to be said for his soul, or that of 
his friend : Transubstantiation he exploded, as neither 
the doctrine nor the word was to be found in Scrip- 
ture. Luther indeed acknowledged that the body of 
our Saviour was present in the sacrament of bread and 
wine, but very reasonably denied that the bread and 
wine were actually changed into flesh and blood. 
The Dominicans in Germany ordered this work of 
Luther's to be burnt by the hand of the public execu< 
tioner. But the reformer was not intimidated : he, oo 
his part, caused the pope's bull an^ the decretals to 
be burnt in the market-place at Wittemberg. He be- 
gan to be supported by a very formidable party in 
German V, and he every day opened some new battery 
of attack against the tenets of the Romish religion 
The vows of the priests and their celibacy were rep- 
resented as diabolical institutions, in opposition to toe 
direct commands of God Almighty. The reftisal of 
the communion in wine to the people, was treated as 
a similar piece of impiety, in violation of the express 
injunctions and example of our Saviour. In short, 
Luther disputed openly every one of the tenets of the 
Romish church, for which no express authority could 
be pointed out in the word of God. 

One of the first champions of the see of Rome, who 
took up his pen against Luther, was Henry VHL king 
of England — the person who we shall see became a few 
^ears afteward the most inveterate enemy of the pope's 
jurisdiction. Henry had been educated in all the sub- 
tleties of the schools, and was fond of passing for «k 
man of learning, and an adept in the vain philosophy 
of the times. He asked leave of Leo to read and to 
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examine the works of Luther, which at that time 
were prohibited under the pain of excommunication ; 
and in a short time he composed a treatise in defence 
of the seven sacraments, against the attacks of Luiher, 
which was received by Pope Leo (who very probably 
never read it) with the highest approbation. Henry 
and his successors (in return for this service done to 
the church) had the title given them of Defenders of 
the Faith. 

Meantime, the rest of Europe took very little share 
in these disputes, which were confined almost solely 
to Germany. Charles V. was obliged to keep on good 
terms with the pope, who gave him his assistance 
against the attempts of Francis L upon Italy. He 
therefore found it necessary to declare against the 
tenets of Luther, and he summoned him to attend an 
imperial diet at Worms, and there give an account of 
his new doctrines. The reformer appeared and 
pleaded his cause with great spirit and resolution. It 
is said, that the pope's nuncio solicited Charles, who 
had given Luther a safe conduct to deliver him up to 
the court of Rome, as his predecessor Sigismund had 
behaved by John Huss in the like circumstances : but 
Charles made answer, that he did not choose to have 
cause to blush like Sigismund ; and he permitted Lu- 
ther, though condemned by the council, to avail him- 
self of his protection and escape into Saxony. The 
elector of Saxony was now his avowed friend and 
patron. He found his disciples daily increasing : the 
mass was abolished in the town of Wittemberg, and 
soon after through all Saxony. The images of the 
saints were broken to pieces ; the convents were shut 
up ; the monks and nuns returned to a life of freedom ; 
and Luther, to enforce his doctrines by his own exam- 
ple, married a nun himself. It should be acknowl- 
edged, to the honour of the reformed religion, that 
those priests who now returned to the world, gave no 
handle to their adversaries to reproach them with 
making an improper use of their freedom. So far from 
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it, that the manners of the reformed ciergj^ are imi- 
Tersally acknowledged to have exhibited a very stri- 
kinc^ contrast to the dissolute and scandalous practices 
which had long prevailed in the monasteries. 

The celebrated Erasmus, whose skeptical turn of 
mind and strong ironical talent had, before ihe appear- 
ance of Luther, paved the way for his doctrines b) 
many oblique sarcasms against the abuses of the Ro- 
mish church, has enumerated in one of his works what 
he e^eems to have been capital errors in the meas- 
ures taken against Luther by the see of Rome. These 
may be reduced to six articles, as to some of which 
the judgment of Erasmus is certainly right ; in others, 
perhaps, disputable. The first error was, that the see 
of Rome permitted those theses about indulgences to 
be disputed in sermcms before the people. 2d. That 
they opposed to Luther only some mendicant friars, 
who were but so many declaimers and trumpets of 
slander. 3d. Says he, they should have silenced the 
preachers of both parties, and appointed learned, pru- 
dent, and peaceable men, who would have calmly and 
temperately instructed the people, and recommended 
unanimity and the love of tne gospel. 4th. It was a 
capital error, that neither party would yield or give up 
the smallest or most trifling article. 5th. The cruelties 
of the Catholics against the Lutherans promoted the 
success of their doctrines. 6th. The most efl*ectuai 
means of persuading men of the truth of their religion, 
would have been to have seriously amended their 
lives, and showed an example of penitence and real 
sanctity.* The three last of tnese articles are, without 
doubt, most justly a reproach lo the Catholics, and 

^ • '* There Ib no better way,'' says L >rd Bacon, " to step the 
rise of new sects and schisms, than to reform abuses, com- 
pound the lesser differencea, proceed mildly from the first: 
refrain from aanffuinary persecutions, and rather to soAen and 
win the principal leaders, by gracing and advancing then^ 
than to enrage them by violence and bitterness."— i^oooii'i 
Moral Easaytf sect i., essay Jli. 
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are perfectly unaDSwerable ; but the others^ perbaps, 
could not be avoided, considering the state of the 
chorch at that time and the opinions of mankind. 
Hence, Bayle has made a very just inference when he 
concludes that Luther's design could not have found 
a more favourable juncture. 

Switzerland was the first of the European countries 
that followed the example of Germany. Zuinglius, a 

Eriecit of Zurich, carried matters even further than 
lUther, and denied absolutely that the bread and wine 
in the holy sacrament partook in any degree of the 
substance of the body and blood of Christ. The au- 
thority of this pastor over his native city was very 
remarkable. He was accused before the senate, and 
the cause bein^ tried in form, a plurality of voices 
declared in Zumglius's favour. The sentence was 
intimated to the people of Zurich, and in a moment 
they all declared themselves of the reformed religion 
The churches were purified, the images pulled down, 
and the mass abolished. 

Some years after this the city of Berne determined 
this cause in a manner still more solemn. The Romish 
religion was condemned by the senate, after a dispu- 
tation which lasted two months. The sentence was 
notified to the whole canton, and most cheerfully 
received ; and the people of Basle soon after compelled 
their senate to pronounce a like decree. Five of the 
smallest cantons in Switzerland were yet zealous ad- 
herents to the church of Rome, and took up arms in 
defence of their faith. An army of Protestants was 
levied in order to convert them, but Zuinglius, at their 
head, was unfortunately killed and his party defeated. 
The Catholics who considered him as a detestable 
heretic, ordered his body to be cut in pieces and burnt 
to ashes. 

Meantime, Lutheranism was making its progress 
toward the north of Europe. Religion was the cause 
of a very great and important revolution at this time, 
in the kingdoms of Sweden and Denmark. Sweden« 

IV — X 
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Denmark, and Norway, had been united under Mar 
garet of Waldemar, in the year 1397. The Swedes 
endeavoured to break this union, in the year 1452. 
They rose in rebellion, and unanimously chose their 
great marshal, Charles Canutson, for their king. 
They were, however, forced a^in to submit to the 
yoke of Denmark. Being agam oppressed, they re- 
belled once more, and elected for themselves a gov- 
ernor, at the time when Christiem 11., a most tjrran- 
nical prince, was raised to the throne of the united 
kingdoms. TroUo, the archbishop of Upsal, in Swe- 
den, carried on a correspondence with tne tyrant to 
extinguish the liberties of his native country. The 
great senate of Sweden deposed him on that account 
from his episcopal dignity. The prelate had recourse 
to Leo X., who granted him a bull, laying the king^i 
dom under a sentence of ^excommunication. The 
king and his primate armed with this instrument of 
vengeance, set out for Stockholm. The affrighted 
Sw^es returned to their allegiance, acknowledged 
the authority of Christiem, and Trollo was restored 
to his episcopal functions. Seven hostages were giv- 
en as a security of the loyalty of the Swedes, and 
among these was the young Gustavus Vasa, who was 
destined to be the deliverer of his country. After 
this accommodation, so favourable to Christiem, the 
principal senators and nobles were invited by the 
monarch to an entertainment. Amid the most un- 
bounded festivity, the archbishop made his entry, the 
pope's bull in his hand, and in the name of the church 
demanded satisfaction for the usage he had sustained. 
Thp sentence of excommunication was read alond, 
and the tyrant Christiem ordered his guards to seize 
the whole senate and nobility. Ninety-four senators, 
and an immense number of the nobility and citizens 
were put to death without mercy, and the whole city 
of Stockholm was a scene of carrage. Among those 
who were the victims to this infernal revenge was 
Eric Vasa, the father of young Gustavu^ and nephew 
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to Charles Canutson. It was the good fort jne of thu 
youth to escape from prison ; he fled to ti!ie mount' 
ains of Dalecarlia, where he concealed himself in the 
disguise of a workman in the mines. By degrees he 
opened his project to his companions, discovered to 
to them his name and rank, and soon attached to him- 
self a considerable number of adherents. The city 
of Lubeck furnished them with arms, and he was 
joined b)[ such numbers, that at length he took the 
field against the generals of Christiem, gained some 
advantages, and recovered a considerable part of the 
country. That inhuman monster took a revenge wor- 
thy of himself; he caused the mother and sister of 
Gostavus, whom he had long confined in prison, to be 
sewed up in a sack and thrown into the sea. 

The Daneis themselves, irritated by the oppressions 
of Christiem, determined at length to throw off the 
yoke. His uncle Frederic, duke of Hoi stein, headed 
the insurrection, and Denmark, by the voice of the 
chief nobility and senators, pronounced a formal sen- 
tence of deposition, which they transmitted to Chris- 
tiem in his palace at Copenhagen. A single magistrate 
entered his presence, and delivered to him his sen- 
tence, which he obeyed like a coward, as he had 
reigned like a tyrant. He betook himself to Flan- 
ders, where he m vain solicited assistance from his 
father-in-law, the Emperor Charles V., to regain his 
kingdom. The duke of Holstein was elected king 
of Denmark and Norway ; and Gustavus Vasa, the 
deliverer of his country, was rewarded with the 
crown of Sweden, which had formerly been held by 
his grand-uncle Charles Canutson. 

The bull of Leo X., and its bloody consequences, 
had entirely alienated the minds of the Swedes and 
Danes firom the religion of Rome. Gustavus was a 
convert to the opinions of Luther, whose tenets had 
• made considerable progress in the northern kingdoms. 
rFredericy king of Denmark, concurred with him in the 
design, and they found it no difficult matter t® estab^ 
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lish the Keformed religion in the place cf the Catho- 
lic The clergy were the more easily reconciled to it 
as the episcopal hierarchy was preserv^ed, though the 
revenues of the bishops and their ecclesiastical juris- 
diction were considerably retrenched. Gustavus Yasa 
reigned m peace for a long term of years ; and, though 
an absolute monarch, contributed greatly to the hap- 
piness and aggrandizement of his kingdom. He was 
the first who made foreign nations sensible of the 
weight which Sweden might hare in the affairs of 
Europe, at the time when, as we have seen, European 
policy was putting on a new face, and when the idea 
nrst arose of establishing a balance of power. 
- While the tenets of Luther were thus rapidly gam- 
ing ground in the north, the foU owing fact will con- 
vince us, that he arrogated to himself an authority, 
very little short of that of the pope, in Germany. 

Philip, the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, had taken a 
disgust at his wife, a princess of the house of Saxo- 
ny, who he alleged was intolerably ugly, and addicted 
to drunkenness. The secret was, that he had fallen 
in love with a young lady of the name of Saal. whom 
he wanted to marry. Luther at this time, with five 
of his followers, was holding a king of synod at Wit- 
temberg for the regulation of all matters regarding 
the church. The Landgrave presented to him a peti- 
tion, setting forth his case, in which he at the same 
time insinuated, that in case Luther and his doctors 
should refuse him a dispensation of polygamy, he 
would, perhaps, be obliged to ask it of the pope. The 
synod were under considerable difficulty. The interest 
of the Landgrave was too formidable to be disregard- 
ed, and at the same time to favour him, they must 
assume to themselves a power of breaking a law of 
scripture. The temporal consideration was more pow- 
erful thaii the si)iritual one. They agreed to ^ve 
Philip a dispensation for polygamy, and he accordmg- 
h married his favourite, even with the consent of hii 
former wife- 
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The united power of the emperor and the pope 
found it no longer possible, to stop the progress of the 
reformation. The diet of Spires endeavoured to ac- 
commodate matters by articles of reconciliation be- 
tween the Lutherans and Catholics. Fourteen of the 
cities of Germany and several of the electors entered 
a formal protest against the articles of the diet of 
Spires ; and from this circumstance, the partisans of 
the reformed religion became ever after distinguished 
by the name of Protestants. The Protestants gave 
in to the assembly of Augsburg a confession of their 
faith, which has become the standard of their doc- 
trines. 

John Calvin, vulgarly accounted the founder of the 
reformation at Geneva, was not in fact so ; the senate 
of that city had established the Protestant creed, be- 
fore this reformer made any figure. Calvin, who was 
a Frenchman, and bom at Noyons, was possessed of 
very good talents, and wrote much better than Luther. 
He had, likewise, a considerablfs share of the learning 
of the times, that is to say, Latin, Greek, and School 
philosophy; but his disposition was harsh, austere, 
and tyrannical. On his comin? to Geneva, he found 
the Protestant creed extremely agreeable in most 
points to the notions which he had propagated in his 
" Instimtiones Christianae," (Christian institutes,) but 
he foresaw that articles of faith would not be long in 
observance without a proper system of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction to enforce them ; he, therefore, established 
synods, consistories, and deacons, and prescribed a reg- 
ular form of praying and of preaching. The magis- 
tracy of Geneva gave these ordinances the authority 
of law ; and they were adopted by six of the Swiss 
cantons, by the Protestants of France, and the Pres- 
byterians of Scotland. His ablest advocates will find 
no apology for his persecution of the learned Castalio, 
whom he caused to be expelled from his country ; and 
far less for the inhumanity of his conduct to Servetus, 
who, having presumed to controvert some of his ten 
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ets, was tied to a stake and burnt alive. These, it 
must be owned, are do commendable methods of 
propagating the mild and humane religion of Jesus 
Christ. The truth is, neither Luther nor Calvin as- 
sumed the character of inspired apostles : if they had, 
their follies and their vices would have belied their 
pretence ; but the scheme of reformation which they 
proposed, and partially brought about, was unques- 
tionably a good one, whoever had been its founders. 
It is to be examined by the test of reason, and derives 
no blemish or dishonour from the men, or even the 
motives which first gave rise to it. This observation 
will apply yet in a stronger degree to what I must 
now proceed to give an account o&-^the rise and prog- 
ress of the Reformation in England. 

The origin of the Reformation in England is to be 
traced to a cause still more remote from the real in- 
terests of religion than that which gave rise to the 
reformation in Germany. 

As early as the middle of the fourteenth century, 
the learned Wicliife had begun an attack against 
many of the abuses in the church of Rome, both in 
his sermons to the people and in his writings. In 
order to rtfnder the perusal of the Scriptures more uni- 
versal, he translated them into the vernacular tongue, 
a measure by no means agreeable to the Romish 
teachers, whose aim it had ever been to prevent the 
people at large from any exercise of their own judg- 
ment in spiritual matters, that they might more im- 
Slicitly rely on the guidance of the church. The 
octrines of Wicliffe had their influence with many 
men of learning and talents ; but they had not an ex 
tensive currencv with the people. These were taught 
to stigmatize the followers of Wicliffe by the name 
of Lollards, a term of reproach and ridicule ; but this 
did not hinder his opinions from making their way by 
a silent progress among the rational and thinking part 
of the nation. Such was the state of things at the 
beginning of the reign of Henry VIIL, who was » 
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prince zealously attached from education to the doc- 
trines of the church of Rome ; but he was'yet more 
addicted to the unrestrained gratification of his pas- 
sions, and this, in fact, was one of the minor, though 
immediate, causes of the reformation in England. 

Henry VIIL had been married for above eighteen 
years to Catharine of Spain, the daughter of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, and aunt to Charles V., by whom 
he had three children, one of them then alive, the 
Princess Mary, afterward queen of England. Henry 
was a voluptuous prince. Among his favourites, he 
conceived a passion for Anne Bullen, the daughter of 
a private gentleman, who had either the prudence or 
the address, by resisting his advances, to win so much 
upon his affections, as to make him form the resolu- 
tion of raising her to the throne and displacing Queen 
Catharine : the difficulty was, how to obtain a divorce ; 
but an expedient was not long wanting. Catharine 
had been first married to Prince Arthur, the elder 
brother of Henry VIII., and upon his death was mar- 
ried to Henry, in virtue of a dispensation from Pope 
Julius n. The conscience of Henry began to be ex- 
tremely alarmed on account of this incestuous connex- 
ion, which he had now maintained for eighteen years; 
he, therefore, solicited Clement VH. to annul the dis- 
pensation of his predecessor Julius, and to declare his 
marriage with Catharine to be a violation of divine 
and human laws. Clement was reduced to a most 
disagreeable dilemma. It was absolutely necessary 
for him to be on good terms with the Emperor Charles 
v., yet he was extremely unwilling to mcur the re- 
sentment or enmity of a prince of Henry's violent dis- 
position. In this situation, he endeavoured to gain 
time by negotiating, temporizing and settling prelim- 
inaries, in hopes that, in the meantime, Henry's pa's- 
sion might cool, and there might be no necessity for 
so disagreeable a decision ; but the pontiff was mis- 
laken; the king of England had the matter most seri- 
ously at heart, and was resolved to compass this match 
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with Anne Bullm whatever it might cost him. He 
Rpplied to the dcx;tors of the Sorbonne at Paris, 
and the other French universities, for their opinion 
upon this momentous case, which his agents, by the 
proper distribution of English gold, found means to 
secure in his favour. Even the Jewish Rabbins were 
consulted ; and all finally concurred in declaring the 
marriase with Catharine to be illegal, and that Pope 
Julius had no right to have dispensed with the law of 
Leviticus. Armed with this authority, Henry, who 
had his own clergy at his command, prevailed on 
Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, to annul his mar- 
riage. The repudiated queen retired from court, and 
Anne Bullen was advanced to her dignity. It was 
the negotiation of this divorce which occasioned the 
fall of Cardinal Wolsey. Henry imputed the pope's 
hesitation in that afiair to Wolsey's disapprobation of 
the measure. He had, as we have formerly observed^ 
made the cardinal chancellor of England. He now 
deprived him of that office, and confiscated his whole 
estate. He relented, however, a short time after- 
ward : Wolsey was allowed for some time to enjov 
his temporal possessions ; but the inconstant tnonarch 
soon after renewed his prosecutions, and the cardinal 
being arrested for high treason, disease and anguish 
of mind put an end to his life. He was succeeded in 
the office of Chancellor by Sir Thomas More, a man 
of low extraction, but worthy, by his integrity and 
abilities, of the dignity to which he was raised. He, 
too, soon after fell a sacrifice to the inhumanity and 
caprice of his master. 

Clement VH., who saw that it was impossible to 
look for the favour of Henry, resolved, at least, to 
keep well with the emperor, and for this purpose he 
immediately issued a bull condemning the sentence 
of the archbishop of Canterbury. This measure de- 
prived the see of Rome of ail authority over thtf 
ungdom of England. Henry immediately obliged his 
clergy to declare Mm head of the church ; and hia 
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parliament, without hesitation, confirmed this title, 
and entirely suppressed the pope's authority within 
bis dominions. The first measUre which he took in 
virtue of his supremacy of the national church was 
the abolition of the monasteries, and the confiscation 
of their immense riches, which, according to Bishop 
Burnet's calculation, amounted, besides an immense 
yalue in plate and jewels, to a yearly revenue of one 
million six hundred pounds sterling, (six millions one 
hundred and four thousand dollars.) Out of these 
spoils he founded six new bishoprics, and a college; — 
rewarded a few of his own servants so largely as to 
enable them to found what are now some of the 
wealthiest houses in the British peerage ; — and con- 
yerled the remainder to his own use. It was pity 
that, in the execution of this measure, which was cer- 
tainly attended with many substantial political advan- 
tages, there should have been so much indulgence of 
that savage spirit of destruction which has deprived 
posterity not only of many of the finest Gothic struc- 
tures, but of many valuable treasures of learning 
which were contained in the libraries belonging to 
the ancient abbeys and monasteries. 

Yet Henry, though he had thus quarrelled with the 
pope, and despoiled and abolished the monasteries, 
had not renounced the religion of the church of Rome. 
He still prided himself on liis title of Defender of the 
Faith ; and he continued in every respect to be a good 
Catholic, except that he chose to be pope in his own 
kins^dom. He was as great an enemy to the tenets 
of Luther, of Calvin, or of Wicliffe, as he was to the 
supremacy of the Roman pontiff; and the fevourers 
of the latter, as well as those who espoused the doc- 
trines of the former, were equally the victims of san- 
fninary persecution. Meantime, the passion of the 
ing was coolled for Anne Bullen, and had changed its 
object. He had fallen in love with Jane Seymour, one 
of the maids of honour; and he was not ashamed to 
accuse the queen of adultery upon the most friyolous 
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grounds, which might have been famished by the 
condact of ev«»n the most yirtuous woman upon earth. 
Compliments, idly paid to her beauty by some of her 
courtiers, were construed into proofs of crimmality. 
The parliament, with the meanest submission to the 
will of the tyrant, passed sentence of death, and Anne 
Bullen was removed from the throne to the scaffold. 
She left by Henry a daughter, Elizabeth, afterward 
(^ueen of England. Henry was next day publicly mar- 
ned to Jane Seymour, who, happily for herself, died 
about a year afterward. His Jourth wife was Anne 
of Cleves, who did not retain his affections above nine 
months. He represented to his clergy, that at the 
time he lA^arried her, he had not given his inward con- 
sent ; but it is less surprising that a monarch of this 
character should urge such an excuse, than that his 
clergy and parliament should sustain it Anne was 
divorced, and he married for his ffth wife Catharine 
Howard. It was upon this occasion that Sir Thomas 
More incurred, as Wolsey had done, the indignation 
of his sovereign. He disapproved of the match with 
Catharine ; he was accused of heresy and treason, con- 
denmed and beheaded. The character of Catharine 
Howard, which had been rather suspicious before her 
marriage, was soon a sufficient pretext for a new sen- 
tence of divorce ; yet her crimes, in the eye of Henry, 
was such as nothing but her blood could expiate, and 
she, like Anne Bullen, was publicly beheaded. Cath- 
arine Parr, the sixth in order whom this tyrant ad- 
vanced to his bed, escaped very narrowly fronx the fate 
of her predecessors, for having dared, with too much 
zeal, to combat some of his religious opinions : she, 
however, had the good fortune to survive him. The 
political occurrences of the reign of Henry, iks we have 
seen, regarded chiefly matters of religion. His warlike 
enterprises we have already taken notice of, in treat- 
ing of his contemporaries, the emperor Charles V., 
Francis I. of France, and James V. of Scotland. He 
died at length, to the relief of his subjects, in the year 
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154:7 y in the fifty-sixth year of his age, an I leA the 
throne of England to Edward YI., his son by Jane 
Seymour. 

Daring the reig^n of Edward VI., the Protestant re- 
ligion prevailed m England, because the sentiments of 
the prince were favourable to the doctrines of the 
reformation ; but this period of toleration was snort, 
for Edward, of whom his people had justly conceived 
great hopes, died at the early age of nfteen. He had, 
upon his deathbed, conveyed the crown to his cousin, 
Lad]^ Jane Grey, descended of Henry VH., in prejudice 
of his sister Mary ; but, after a short struggle, which 
can hardly be called a civil war, the party of Mary 
prevailed, and the unfortunate Jane fell a victim to 
the jjartial affection of her cousin, and the favour of 
a great body of the people, who wished to see hpr 
settled upon a throne which her mofQeration would 
rather have declined than accepted. Mary, who in- 
herited the cruel and tyrannical disposition of her fa- 
ther, began her reign by putting to death her cousin 
Jane, together with her father-in-law and husband. 
This outset was a prognostic of the temper of her 
reign, which was one continued scene of bloodshed 
and persecution. The Protestants, who had multi- 
plied exceedingly during the short reign of Edward, 
were persecuted with the most sanguinary rigour. It 
was a doctrine of Mary's, as Bishop Buroet informs 
us, that as the souls ot heretics are afterward to be 
eternally burning in hell, there could be nothing more 
proper than to imitate the divine vengeance, by bum* 
mg them on earth. In the course of this reign, it is 
computed that about eight hundred persons were bumt 
alive in England. Yet this monster of a woman died 
in peace ; with the consideration, no doubt, of havin^^ 
merited eternal happiness as a reward of that zesU 
she had shown in support of the true religion."*^ 

* Mary had prepared to employ the same means for the ex- 
tirpation of heresy from her kingdom of Ireland, but her pur- 
pose was defeated by a singular accident. The following 
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Mary was succeeded by her sister Elizabeth, the 
laughter of Anne fiullen — a Protestant; and, perhaps, 
more zealously so, from an abhorrence of the creed of 
her sister. The bulk of the nation, influenced natunu 

account was found among the MSS. of Sir James Ware, cop 
ied from the papers of Richard, earl of Cork .■ — 

"Queen Mary, havine dealt severely with the Protestants 
in England, about the tatter end of her reign, signed a oom- 
mission for to take the same course with them in Ireland ; and 
to execute the same with greater force, she nominates Dr. 
Cole one of the commissioners. This doctor coming with the 
commission to Chester, on his journey, the mayor of that 
city, hearing that her majesty was sending a messenger into 
Ireland, and he being a churchman, waited on the doctor, who, 
in discourse with the mayor, taketh out of a cloak-bag a leather 
hqXf saying unto him. Here U a commission that toill ladi the 
heretics ^ Ireland^ (calUng the Protestants by that title.) 
The good-woman of the house, being well anected to the 
Protestant religion, and also having a brother, named John 
Edmonds, of the same, then a citizen in Dublin, was much 
troubled at the doctor's words ; but watching her convenient 
time, white the mayor took his leave, and the doctor compli- 
mented him down stairs, she opens the box, takes the com- 
mission out, and places in lieu thereof a sheet of paper, with a 
pack of cards wrapped up therein, the knave of clubs being 
fiiced uppermost. The doctor coming up to his chamber, sus- 
pecting nothing of what had been done, put up the box aa 
formerly* The next day, going to the water-side, wind and 
weather serving him, he sails toward Ireland, and landed on 
the 7th of October, 1558, at Dublin. Then coming to the 
castle, the Lord Fitzwalters being Lord Deputy, sent for him 
to come before him and the privy council; who, coming in, 
after he had made a speech, relating upon what account he 
came over, he presents the box unto the Lord Deputy, 
who causing it to be opened, that the secretary might read the 
commission, there was notning save a pack of canls, with the 
knave of clubs uppermost ; which not only startled the Lord 
Deputy and council, but the doctor, who assured them he had 
a commission, but knew not how it was gone. Then the Lord 
Deputy made answer— Z<6^ us have anwtjtr commission, and 
we will shuffle the cards in the meanwhile. The doctor, being 
troubled in his mind, went away, and returned into England; 
and coming to the court, obtained another commission ; but 
•laying for a wind on the irater-side^ news came to him that 
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ly by the same motives, became in her Isign zealous 
Protestants. From that period the religion of England 
Decame stationary. The liturgy was settled m its 
present form, and the hierarchy of protestant arch- 
bishops, bishops, priests, and deacons established as 
it now continues. The Church of England in her 
tenets, has chiefly conformed to the Lutheran system 
of reformation. 

The reign of Elizabeth, on many accounts remark- 
able, we shall bj^-and-by consider in a civil point of 
view. It is sufficient at present to observe^ that with 
regard to religion her aaministration was mild and 
moderate. The laws gave their countenance to the 
established mode of worship, but authorized no perse- 
cution of those who peaceably approved themselves 
good and quiet subjects, whatever were their opinions 
on controverted pomts of theology. 

Thus the doctrines of the reformation obtained, as 
we havp seen, in the course of half a century, a per- 
manent footing in Germany and Switzerland, in Den- 
mark and Sweden, and in England. The progress of 
the reformation in Scotland we shall afterward ob- 
serve m treating of the reign of Queen Elizabeth and 
of Mary queen of Scots. But we have not yet accom- 
plished our plan of a complete delineation of those 
remarkable occurrences which characterized the reign 
of Charles V. 

the queen was dead ; a.id thus Gua preserved the Protestants 
of Ireland." 

Queen Elizabeth was so delighted with ^is story, that she 
sent for Elizabeth Edmonds, and gaye her a pension of forty 
pounds during her life. — See Cox Hibernia Anglicana, or His- 
tory of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 308. — Harleian Miscellany, No. 79. 
— Mosheim's Ecclea. History, vol. u. p. 70. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

DfscovsLT OP America — Columbus discovers Cuba — Thn 
Caribbees — Ai/ierica— Description of Inhabitants and Pro- 
ductions — Cruelties of the Spaniards— Conquest of Mexico 
—Discovery of Peni — Administration of the Spaniards^ 
Possessions of other European Nations in America. 

Among those great events v^hich distingaished the 
reign of Charles V. was the conquest of Mexico by 
Fernando Cortes, and of Peru by the Pizarros. The 
discovery of the American continent by Columbus 
was made some years before, in the preceding reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, but we have postponed till 
now to mention that great event, that we may here 
delineate the whole in one connected view. 

The union of the kingdoms of Castile and Arragon 
under Ferdinand and Isabella rendered Spain, as we 
have seen, one of the most powerful monarchies in 
Europe. The enterprising genius of one man now 
opened to her a source of wealth, to all appearance 
inexhaustible. 

Christopher Columbus, an obscure individual, but a 
man of a penetrating genius, struck with the enter- 
prises of the Portuguese, was seized with an irresisti- 
ble ardour of achieving something that might per- 
Eetuate his fame, while, at the same time, it gratified 
is predominant passion of curiosity, and the love of 
adventure. He applied first to the state of Genoa, of 
which he was a subject, and humbly solicited the 
public aid for assistance to attempt some discoveries 
m the western seas. He was treated as a visionary 
by his countrymen ; and with the same ill success he 
made application to the courts of Portugal and of 
England. He then betook himself to Spain, where, 
after several years' fruitless solicitation, he at length 
obtained from Ferdinand and Isabella an armament 
of three small ships, and the sura of seventeen thou- 
sand ducats, for defraying the expenses of his voyage. 
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After a navigation of thirty- three days from the Ca- 
nary islands, during which lime his crew, despairing 
of ever obtaining sight of land, repeatedly threatened 
to throw their admiral overboard, he at length arrived 
at one of the Bahama islands, which he named San 
Salvador ; and soon after he discovered the islands of 
Cuba and Hispaniola, which he took possession of in 
the name of the monarchs of Spain. The inhabitants 
of those islands, from their distance from the con- 
tinent, could ^ve him no hopes of those immense dis- 
coveries whicn were to follow ; he therefore returned, 
within the course of seven months to Spain, bringing 
with him some of the natives of Hispaniola, some 
rarities of the country, and some presents in gold. He 
was received with triumphal honours, and regarded 
by the Spaniards as an angel dropped from heaven. 
There was now no difficulty in prevailing with Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella to equip a new armament for the 
prosecution of these discoveries. Columbus sailed a 
second time with a fleet of seventeen ships, and re- 
turned after the discovery of the Caribbee islands and 
of Jamaica. But his enemies, jealous of the reputa- 
tion he had acquired, had prevailed on the court of 
Spain to send suong with his fleet an officer, who, in 
the character of justiciary, might establish such regu- 
lations in the new colonies as were most for the ad- 
vantage of the Spanish government. Thi« officer, on 
account of some difierences between Columbus and 
his soldiers, put the admiral in irons on board his own 
ship, and returned with him a prisoner to Spain. The 
court, it IS true, repaired this aflront in the best man- 
ner possible. Columbus justified his conduct, and was 
sent out a third time in the prosecution of new dis- 
coveries. It was in this third voyage that he descried 
the continent, within ten degrees of the equator, 
toward that part of South America where Carthagena 
was afterward built. To this immense continent 
Amerigo Vespuzio had the honour of giving his name, 
ts he was the first that reported in Europe the intelli- 
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ffence of that discovery ; of which, though he only 
k>ilowed the footsteps of Columbus, he arrogated to 
himself the merit. 

The Amencans are a tall race of men, of just pro 
portions, and of a strong conformation of limbs. The 
colour of their skin is a reddish brown ; their hair is 
long, lank, and black, extremely coarse, and they Lave 
no appearance of beard: a circumstance which is 
alleged by M. de Fau as a proof of their being a de- 
generate race of men, but which seems rather to be a 
clear specific difference. The inhabitants of this im- 
mense continent — if we except tjiose of Mexico and 
Peru, which were comparatively refined and luxurious 
nations — were tribes of wandenng savages, and utter- 
ly unacquainted with almost every art oif civilized life. 
They were naked, except a small covering round the 
middle; their sole occupation was the chase, and 
when the season of hunting was at an end, the Ameri- 
can, if not engaged in war, spent his time in perfect 
indolence : half the day was consumed in sleep, and 
the other half in immoderate eating and drinking. 
The Indians of America were m their disposition 
grave even to sadness; they held in contempt the 
levity of manners of the Europeans, and observing 
great taciturnity themselves, imputed to childishness 
all idle talk or conversation. Their behaviour was 
modest and respectful, and in their solemn councils 
their deliberations were carried on with the greatest 
order and decorum. 

In each tribe there was a species of government 
which was vested in the chief and in the council of 
the elders, the authority of the former being balanced 
by the latter, and prevented from becoming despotical. 
The chief, therefore, was understood no longer to have 
a ri^ht to dominion, than while he used his power 
with moderation. He had neither guards, nor prisons, 
nor officers of justice. The concurrence, therefore, of 
the tribe was essential to every exercise of his author- 
ity. The council was composed of the seniors of the 
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tribe, on whom age and long experience were sup* 
posed to have conferred a more ample knowledge of 
the interests of the tribe, and of the powers and 
strength of its enemies. These elders met in a hut 
appropriated for the purpose, and here their delibera- 
tions were held, and their orators declaimed with 
great force of language and the most expressive ges- 
ticulation. When the council was over, the whole 
tribe partook of a feast, which was accompanied with 
warlite dancing, and songs, in which they rehearsed 
the heroic exploits of their deceased forefathers. 

To nations living by hunting, and thus ranging oyer 
immense tracts of countries, there must frequently 
happen such interferences between dilferent tribes as 
to occasion hostile conflicts and even long-continued 
wars. It was even no unusual thing for a few indi- 
viduals of a tribe to solicit permission of the chief to 
undertake an expedition to avenge any mjury they 
had received, and leave being ob tamed, the war-kettle 
was set on the fire as a symbol of their intention of 
devouring their enemies. This dreadful ceremony 
was held as an invitation to all to assemble themselves 
who chose to join the expedition. 

The mode in which their wars were conducted was 
various m the different tribes. It does not appear 
that, in iheir engagements, they observed any regular 
disposition or arrangement ; but as soon as they met 
with their enemies, after sending forth a dreadful cry 
they fell on with the impetuous fury of wild beasts ; 
when the one party prevailed, it was a rule to pursue 
their success by an undistinguishmg carnage, as long 
as the enemy gave the smallest resistance. When that 
was over, they bound and carried off the prisoners, who 
were reserved for the most cruel and tormenting 
death. This the captives themselves knew, and were 
prepared for. They had, however, one chance of life : 
tor, on returning to their village, the victora made 
offer to each family of a captive for every relation they 
Qad lost in the war. This offer they might either 

IV. — T' 
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■ocept or reject. If accepted, the captive tecame a 
member of the &imily ; if rejected, he was doomed to 
die under the most excruciating tortures. In these 
executions, the women would bear their part, and 
seem actuated by the spirit of furies. What is most 
remarkable is the fortitude with which these unhap- 
py wretches submitted to their fate. There was a 
contest between them and their tormentors which 
should exceed, these in inflicting, or the others in en- 
during, the greatest exacerbations of pain. It is even 
said that by insults they endeavoured to provoke their 
executioners, and stimulate their fury by telling them 
of the cruelties they had themselves innicted on their 
countrymen. " You are ignorant wretches," said they : 
^ you know nothing of the art of tormenting. Had 
you seen the tortures which we and our friends exer- 
cised over your countrymen, you would confess your 
inferiority, and despise your own ignorance." 

This horrid picture would seem to ar^e a disposi- 
tion hardened as to allow no tmcture of the commoCi 
feelings of humanity ; but the inference would be alto- 
gether unjust. The cruelty of the Lidians to their 
enemies is known to have been compatible with the 
warmest affections to their friends, and with a meas- 
ure of generosity, benevolence, and humanity almost 
exceeding belief. The selfish feelings are the fostered 
growth of luxury and over-civilization. Disinterest- 
edness and generosity are the characteristics of the 
savage. His life as well as his property is devoted 
to the service of his friends, and the connexions of 
civilized man are a slender tie when compared with 
the fervour of attachment manifested by the wild un- 
tutored Indian. Of the strength and ardour of their 
affections, there can be no proof so strong as tha» 
which arises from their treatment of the dead. Be- 
lieving in the immortality of the soul, they bury along 
with the deceased his bow and his arrows, togethei 
with the most splendid ornaments which belonged to 
him. They attend him to the grave with the deepest 
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demoDStratioiis of sorrow, and those who are his neai- 
est relalions retire for a great length of time to their 
hutSy and refuse to take any concern in the active oc- 
cupations of the tribe. But this is not all: — their 
coDcem for the dead is manifested in a manner yet 
more strikm^, by a ceremony the most solemn, and 
the most awfully affecting that imagination can de« 
vise. At stated periods is held what is termed the 
feast, of the dead, or the feast of souls, when all the 
bodies of those who have died since the last ceremony 
of that kind, are taken out of their graves, and brought 
together from the greatest distances to one place. 
The striking circumstances attending this general dis- 
interment are painted in strong colours by Lafitau, in 
liis ** M(Burs des Sauvages." 

" Without question," says he, " this opening of the 
tombs displays one of the most striking scenes that 
can be conceived ; this humbling portrait of human 
misery in so many images of death, wherem she 
seems to take a pleasure to paint herself in a thou- 
sand various shapes of horror, in the several carcasses, 
accordmg to the degree m which corruption has pre- 
vailed over them, or the manner in which it has at- 
tacked them. Some appear dry and withered ; others 
have a sort of parchment upon their bones ; some look 
as if they were baked and smoked, without any ap- 
pearance of rottenness ; some are just beginning to 
putrefy, while others are all swarming with worms 
and drowned m corruption. I know not,'' continues 
j he, *' which oupfht to strike us most, the horror of so 
shocking a sight, or the tender piety ^nd afiipot^on of 
these poor people toward tlieir clep^i'ted fri^ds ; foi 
nothing deserves Q^r Mii^i^tion more than that eagei 
diligence &nd attention with which tliey discharge 
tla^n^elancholy 4uty gathermg up with care even the 
imadlest bones, han(^ing the carcasses, disgustful as 
they ar€ with everything hi<leous, cleansing them 
iiom the worms, aud carrying them upon their shoul- 
ders thrQUgh tiresome jov(n\eys of several days, yntlv 
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out being discouraged by tbe loathsomeness of then 
state, and without manifesting^ any other emotions 
than those of regret for having lost persons' so dear to 
them in their lives and so lamented in their death."— 
A great pit is now dug in the ground; and thither, at a 
certain time, each person, attended by his family and 
friends, marches in solemn silence, bearing the dead 
body^ of a son, a father, or a brother. These are de- 
posited with reverence in the pit, from which each 
person takes a handful of the earth, which he pre' 
serves afterward with the most religious care. Such 
a ceremony, though attended with strong marks of a 
rude and barbarous state of society, is yet character- 
istic of a people endowed, in no common degree, with 
strong, with numane, and generous feelings. 

The animals of the continent of America, and its 
vegetable productions, were equally new, and remark- 
able as itfB inhabitants. The horse, the most valuable 
of our animals, was there totally unknown ; nor had 
the Americans any of the larger anunals, either wild 
or domestic, which are the natives of the other con- 
tinents. The largest animal, which is known to be a 
native of America, is the tapurette, which is not big- 
ger than a calf of a year old. The chief veofetable 
productions which Europe has thence acquired arc in- 
digo, cocoa, vanilla, and, above all, the quinquina, 
that inestimable specific in intermitting disorders, 
which passes under the name of Peruvian bark. The 
cochineal insect, which furnishes the richest scarlet 
die, is likewise a production of the continent of 
America. 

The conduct of the Spaniards towards the inhabi- 
tants of these new-discovered countries, and the cru- 
elties exercised by them under their first governors, 
furnish a subject which it were to be wished, for the 
honour of humanity, could be for ever veiled in obliv- 
ion. Religion and policy were the pretexts for the 
most outrageous acts of inhumanity. Avarice, which 
the more it is fed is stih the more insatiable, had sug . 
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eested to some of these rapacious governors, that the in- 
habitants of the New World had discovered to the Span- 
iards but a very small proportion of treasures which 
were inexhaustible. The missionaries encouraged the 
idea, and insinuated, at the same time, that the most 
proper method of obtaining an absolute authority over 
these new subjects, was to convert them to the doc- 
trines of Christianity, for which purpose the priests were 
to be famished with every autnonty sufficient for the 
extirpation of idolatry. The favourite instruments of 
conversion employed in these pious purposes were the 
rack and the scourge. While some, to escape these 
miseries, put an end to their life With their own hand, 
others, flying from their inhuman persecutors into the 
woods, were there hunted down with dogs, and torn 
to pieces like wild beasts. In a little time Hispanio- 
la, which contained three millions of inhabitants, and 
Cuba, that had above six hundred thousand, were ab- 
solutely depopulated. Bartholomeo de las Casas, who 
was witness himself to those barbarities, an unsuc- 
eessful advocate in the cause of humanity, has drawn 
those enormities in such colours, as to form a picture 
of horror almost exceeding credibility. 

In this situation were the islands of Cuba and His- 
poniola, within the compass of a very few years from 
their first visitation by the Spaniards. The continent, 
as we have observed, was at this time no farther 
blown than a little tract in the neighbourhood of the 
isthmus of Panama. An expedition was now set on 
foot for extending the conquests of the Spaniards over 
the immense continent of America. Fernando Cor- 
tez, with a fleet of eleven vessels, and six hundred and 
seventeen men, embarked upon this expedition, and 
sailed from the island of Cuba in the year 1519. It 
Was his good fortune to meet with a Spaniard, who 
had been detained for some years a prisoner upon the 
eontinent, and had thus learned the language of the 
Mexicans. He advanced into the country, which he 
found, beyond his expectation, extremely populouv 
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and civilized. The state of Tlascala made some at- 
tempts to resist his process, but the arms of the 
Spaniards, and the dreadful effect of a few small pie- 
ces of artillery, very soon dispersed and reduced them 
to submission. Cortez, strengthened by an alliance 
which he formed with these Americans, proceeded 
toward the empire of Mexico. The city of Mexico, 
situated in the middle of a lake, was the noblest mon- 
ument of American industry. The historians of the 
times have enlarged upon its extent, its riches, and 
magnificence. The Mexican empire had attained at 
this time (which was but a hundred and tlArtr 
years from its first foundation) to a very high pitcn 
of grandeur. The people were of a warlike and en- 
terprising disposition. The revenues of the monarch 
were considerable, and his authority unbounded. 

.Scarce had Cortez appeared upon the frontier, 
when a sudden consternation seized the whole em- 
pire, and paved the way for an easy conquest. The 
ships, the arms, the dress of the Spaniards, made the 
Americans regard them at first as beings of a superic^ 
nature. When Cortez arrived at the city of Mexico, 
he was received by the prince, Montezuma, with 
every mark of reverence and submission. A short 
stay, however, convinced the Mexicans that their in- 
vaders were men like themselves. A detached party 
of the Spaniards, who were on their way from Vera 
Cruz to Mexico, were attacked, by a secret order from 
Montezuma : three or four Spaniards were killed, and 
the emperor ordered their heads to be carried through 
the provinces, to destroy a belief which then prevailed 
among them, that the Spaniards ;were immortal. The 
measures taken by Cortez, on the intelligence of this 
event, were singularly characteristic of his intrepid 
disposition. Attended with fifty Spaniards, he re- 
paired instantly to the palace, and in the presence of 
the whole court, after sharply reproving Montezuma 
for this instance of perfidy to those who had behaved 
w friends and allies, he carried off the monarch pris- 
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oner to the Spanish camp. Here, after being obliged 
to abandon those who had been concerned in the at- 
tack at Vera Cruz to the ven^^ance of their enemies, 
the emperor himself was put in irons, and confined in 
a dungeon. The astonished Mexicans submitted to 
erery term which was required of them ; they agreed 
to tne payment of an immense tribute of gola and 
precious stones, part of which Cortez set aside for his 
master the king of Spain, and a]^propriating part to 
himself, divided the rest among his soldiers. 

Meantime, Velasquez, the govemor of Cuba, jeal- 
ous of that success which he was informed haa at- 
tended the Spanish arms in Mexico, sent an army of 
eight hundred men to supersede Cortez, and to as- 
sume the ^ovemment of the country. This intrepid 
man, leaymg his conquests to be secured by fourscore 
of his soldiers, attacked with the rest of his troops 
the army of Velasquez, defeated them, and forced 
them to submit to his command as their general. At 
nis retuiTi to Mexico, he found his Spania^s besieged 
m their quarter. The Mexicans had attempted to set 
at liberty their captive monarch, and on the si^ht of 
the Spanish army pouring down upon them m im- 
mense numbers, they attacked them with the most 
desperate fury. A homble carnage ensued, which 
Montezuma himself endeavoured to put a stop to by 
offering himself a mediator between the Spaniards 
and the Americans. The pusillanimity of this propo- 
sal struck his own subjects with the highest indignar- 
tion, and an enraged Mexican pierced him to the 
heart with a javelin. A new emperor was instantly 
created, a man of an heroic character, but who met 
with a fate still more deplorable than that of his 
predecessor. Under the command of this monarch, 
whose name was Guatimozin, all Mexico was armed 
against the Spaniards. Day after day, the Mexican 
armies were defeated. The Spaniards, for the loss 
of a man or two generally reveneed themselves with 
the blood of many hundreds, unsuccessful by land 
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the Mexicans attempted to bring the Spaniards to a 
naval engagement The lake was covered with some 
thousancbB of armed boats, the purpose of which was 
to destroy a small fleet of brigantines, which, with 
the utmost apprehensions, the Mexicans had seen the 
Spaniards construct under the walls of their imperial 
city. 

This attempt proved equally unsuccessful with all 
the preceding. Their feeble armament of canoes was 
dispersed with such loss and slaughter, as convinced 
the Mexicans that the progress of the Europeans in 
knowledge and arts rendered their superiority greater 
on this new element than they had hitherto found it 
on land. In a following unsuccessful attempt, their 
emperor Guatimo:dn fell mto the hands of the Span- 
iards. He was taken, together with his queen, and 
some of the bravest and most faithful of his grandee^ 
while crossing the lake m a small vessel. He went 
on board the Spanish commander with an air of dig- 
nity and composure, betraying neither fear nor sur- 
prise, and desired no favour but that the honour of his 
wife and her females might be spared. The Spanish 
captain attended but little to him, endeavourmg to 

Srevent the escape of the grandees ; but Guatimozin 
esired him not to be anxious about them : " Not one 
of these brave men will fly," said he, *' do not fear it 
— they are come to die at the feet of their sovereign.*' 
He was treated at first with humanity, and every per- 
suasive made use of to prompt him to make a discovery 
of the place where it was supposed he had concealed 
his treasures; but in vain. It was next tried. what 
torture might produce, and by the command of one of 
the Spanish captains, the monarch, together with 
some of his chief officers, were stretched naked upon 
burning coals. While Guatimozin bore the extremity 
of torment with more than human fortitude, one of his 
fellow-sufierers, of weaker ccmstitution, turned his 
eyes upon his prince and uttered a cry of anguish * 
* Thinkest thou," said Guatimozin, *• that I am laid 
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Upon a bed of roses ?" Silenced by this reproof, the 
sofferer stifled his com])laiiits, and expired in an act of 
obedience to his sovereign. To the honour of Oortez, 
he was ignorant of this act of shocking inhumanity. 
He was no sooner apprized of what was doing than 
he hastened to rescue his noble captive while me yet 
remained ; he kept him for three years a prisoner, till 
at last, discovering a formidable conspiracy that was 
set on foot bv the prince for his release, and the de- 
struction of the Spaniards, it was judged a necessary 
poHcy to put him to death. 

The fate of Guatimozin was the last blow to the 
power of the Mexicans, and Cortez found himself ab- 
solute master of the whole empire. 

The Spaniards, some years before this time, had 
ventured -upon the South seas in search of some new 
conquests. About the year 1 527, Diego d'Almagro and 
Francis Fizarro, after sailing along the western coast 
for about three hundred leagues, landed in the empire 
of Peru with two hundred and fifty foot, sixty horse 
ind twelve small pieces of cannon. The prince of the 
country, named Attabalipa, was of a race of sovereigns 
called the Incas. They possessed an empire greatly 
more extensive than that of Mexico, and surpassing it 
in magnificence and in internal riches. The emperor 
Attabalipa, at the approach of the Spaniards, had 
dntwn up his army near the city of Quito. Pizarro 
began with offering terms of friendship, which being 
disregarded, he prepared himself for a hostile assault. 
A monk advanced in the front of the army, holding in 
his hand a bible, and told the Inca Attabalipa, by 
means of an interpreter, that it was absolutely neces- 
sary for his salvation, that he should believe all that 
was contained in that book. He then proceeded to set 
forth the doctrines of the creation, the fall of Adam, 
the incarnation of our Saviour, the redemption of man, 
the power of the apostles, and the transmission of their 
authority by succession to the pope of Rome, concluding 
with the donation made by this pope to Ferdinand and 
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Isabella, the predecessors of the Emperor Charles Y., 
of all the regions in the New World. In ccmseqoeDce 
of this clear deduction, he ordered the Inca hnmedi- 
ately to embrace the Christian faith,, acknowledge the 

E>pe's supremacy, and the lawful authority of the 
mperor Charles V. This strange harangue excited 
equal astonishment and indignation. The Inca, how* 
ever, deigned to take the book from the hands of the 
priest, and after eagerly looking at his characters, ** Is 
<A»," says he, " your authoxity ? It is silent, it tells 
me nothing ;^^ and with these words he threw it dis- 
dainfully upon the ground. The monk instantly 
summoned the Spaniards to avenge this impious 
profanation: they rushed upon the Peruvians with 
the most savage lury, and massacring all before them, 
till they arriv^ at the person of the Inca, they brought 
him off a prisoner to their camp, and loaded him with 
irons. The terror and dejection of the Peruvians were 
extreme. The Inca promised an immense ransom to 
obtain his liberty, as much sold as would fill one of 
the halls of his palace. The promise was not pep> 
formed in its utmost extent, ana this disappointment 
exasperated his conquerors to such a degree, that the 
unfortunate Inca was condemned to the flames, with 
a promise of a mitigation of his punishment in case 
he should embrace the Christian reli^on. The terrors 
of a cruel death prevailed on Attabalipa to receive Uie 
sacrament of baptism ; and immediately thereafter he 
was strangled at a stake. The same punishment was 
inflicted on several of the Peruvian chiefs, who, from 
a principle of generous magnanimity, chose rather to 
suffer death than disclose the treasures of the empire 
to its inhuman and insatiable invaders. 

The courage of the Spaniards, however, and their 
enterprising genius, was equal to their inhumanity. 
Diego d'Almagro marched to Cuzco, tlu'ough an extent 
of country where he met with continual opposition, 
and he even penetrated as far as Chili, two degrees 
south of the tropic of Capricorn. In Ctizco, a civil war 
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broke out between him and his associate Francift 
Pizarro, and what is scarcely to be believed, the Pe- 
ruvians, instead of profiting by these discords to revenge 
the injuries of their country, divided themselves be- 
tween the two parties, and fought against each other 
under the standards of their tyrants. B*Alma&ro was 
taken prisoner, and beheaded by order of his rival 
Pizarro, who was himself assassinated soon after, b/ 
some of the party of his antagonist. 

During this civil war were discovered the mines o** 
Potosi, with which the Peruvians themselves had been 
unacquainted ; a source of riches which to this day is 
not exhausted. The Peruvians were made to work 
at these mines for the Spaniards, as the real proprie- 
tors. Those slaves who, from constitutional weakness 
of body, were soon worn out by the dreadful fatigues 
which they underwent without the smallest remission 
of their labours, were replaced by negroes from the 
coast of Africa, who were transported to Peru as beasts 
of burden of a hardier species. 

The policy of Spain with re^rd to her Amencan 
colonies is explained at large with great accuracy and 
ingenuity by Robertson. It is sufficient here to give 
a general idea of it The establishments of the Span- 
iards in the New World, though fatal to its ancient 
inhabitants, were made at a period when that mon- 
archy was capable of forming them to the best advan- 
tage. Spain, by the union of its kingdoms under 
Ferdinand and Isabella, had become a very powerful 
state. The increase of the dominions of an empire 
naturally tends to increase the powers of the mon- 
arch; for in every wide-extended empire the gov- 
ernment must be simple and the authority absolute, 
that his resolutions may be taken with j>romptitude, 
and pervade the whole with undiminished force. 
Such was the power of the Spanish monaichs, 
when they were called to deliberate concerning the 
mode of establishing their dominion over the extent 
0f their new t^ritones. With regard to these they 
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(bund tliemselves under no constitutional restrain t i 
they issued edicts and laws for modelling the govern^ 
men! of these colonies by a mere act of prerogative. 
This was rery far from being the case with regard to 
the other European nations, the Portuguese, the £i]t-> 
glish, and the French : and the difference was in a. 
great measure owing to the very inconsiderable ad- 
vantages which these infant colonies promised to their 
European masters, and which, therefore, were insuffi- 
cient to make the state watch over them as a valuable 
object of attention. 

The great maxim of the Spanish jurisprudence 
with regard to America was to hold the acquisitions 
in that country to be rather vested in the crown than 
in the state. The papal bull of Alexander YI. be* 
stowed as an absolute donation upon Ferdinand and 
Isabella all the regions that had he&i, or might be, 
discovered in the New World. It was natural, there- 
fore, that the sovereign should have the absolute 
regulation of what had been conferred on him as a 
right of property. In everything, therefore, which 
relates to the government of the Spanish colonies, 
the will of the sovereign was a law, the revenues his 
own, and the officers and magistrates in his sole 
nomination. 

Soon after the acquisition of those territories, they 
were divided by the Spanish monarch into two im- 
mense governments, each under the administration of 
a viceroy, one of whom commanded in Mexico or 
New Spain, and the other in the empire of Peru. 
The inconvenience and hardships which had flowed 
from the subjection of such immense tracts of country 
to a govemor, whose residence was necessarily at a 
distance from a great nart of the provinces under his 
jurisdicticm, occasioned the establishmmt of the third 
viceroy, whose command extends over the whole tract 
denominated Terra Firma, and the province of Quito. 
These viceroys possessed the regal prerogatives in 
their utmost extent They exercised ^.preme ai?.* 
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thority in every department of i^ovemment, civil and 
militaiy. By them, or by the king of Spain, ^^e con* 
duct of civil affairs in the various provinces -and dis- 
tricts was committed to magistrates of different orders 
who were responsible to the jurisdiction of the vice- 
roy. There were eleven audiences or tribunal? for 
the administration of justice in causes civil and crim« 
mal ; and in order to check that inconvenience and 
prrievance which mi^t result from the supreme author- 
ity of one man pervading every department of the ad- 
ministration, the viceroys were prohibited from inter- 
fering in the judicial proceedings of any of these courts 
of audience, which, on the other hand, were even en- 
titled to examine and take cognizance of his political 
regulations, in some particular cases in which smy 
question of civil right is involved. The jurisdiction 
of the audiences, however, was final only in questions 
where the property in dispute did not exceed six hun- 
dred pieces of eight, or eight iiundred and twenty-five 
pounds sterling: should it exceed that sum, their de- 
cisions were subject to review, and might be carried, 
by appeal, before the royal council of the Indies. 

In ;Ms great council was vested the supreme gov- 
ernment of all the Spanish dominions in America. 
Its jurisdiction extended to gvery department, ecclesi- 
ast'*;ftl, civil, military, and commercial. All laws and 
ordinances must receive its approbation. To it each 
person employed in America, from the viceroy down- 
ward, was accountable. From the first institution of 
this council, it had been the constant object of the 
Catholic monarchs to maintain its authority, and to 
render it formidable to all the subjects in the New 
World. For the regulation of commercial affairs, a 
tribunal was established in Spain called Casa de la 
Contratacion, which may be considered both as a 
board of trade, and as a court of judicature. It re^u- 
ated the departure of the fleets fur the West Indies, 
the freight and burden of the ships, their equipment 
and destination. In these departments its decisions 
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were exempted from the review of any court but thai 
of the coimcil of the Indies. 

Such are the great outlines of that sysiem of ^or 
eminent which Spain established in her Amencan 
colonies. 

The gold and silver mines of that continent were, 
at first, of no use but to the kings of Spain and to the 
merchants; but by degrees the circulation of these 
metals was more equally distributed, and the value 
of specie diminished all over Europe very nearly in 
the same proportion. The' means by which this cir- 
culation was produced are not difficult to be accounted 
for. The enterprises of Charles V. made a large dis- 
tribution of the Spanish gold into Germany and Italy. 
The marriage of his son Philip with Queen Mary of 
England brought a great acquisition of treasure into 
that country ; and the wars of Philip in the Nether- 
lands are said to have cost him above three thousand 
millions of livres. Notwithstanding likewise the 
most severe prohibitions of the kings of Spam, pre* 
eluding all other nations from any share of commerce 
with Spanish America, a most eztoisive trade has, 
from those times down to the present, subsisted be- 
tween the Spanish port^ and most of the kingdoms of 
Europe, even through the medium of the Spaniards 
themselves. The ract is, the wants of her colonies in 
America could not be supplied by her home produo* 
tions or exports. These must be furnished by other 
nations, but as it was still through the medium of 
Spanish merchants, even this violation of their laws 
contributed, in effect, very considerably to their profit 
and emolument. 

The example of the Spaniards, who were supposed 
to derive much more substantial advantages firom 
their possessic»is in the New World than they have 
actually done, had roused the jealousy of the other 
European nations, and excited a desire to participate 
with them in the riches of this immense tract ot in- 
habited country. Under Henry II. of France, the suo 
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cessor of Francis L, a project was set on foot in the 
year 1557, by the Admiral Coligni, to form an estab- 
lishment upon the coast of Brazil, where the Portu- 
guese had already settled themselves from the begin- 
■ing of the century. The expedition embarked, but 
It was torn by intestine diyisions, and was soon utterly 
destroyed by the Portuguese, who possessed them- 
selves of almost the whole of Brazil, one of the 
richest and most flourishing establishments in all 
America. 

In North America, the Spaniards were already in 
possession of that peninsula now termed Florida, to 
which the French likewise pretended a right, from 
the circumstance of one of their cruizers having 
touched there much about the same time. To make 
good these pretensions, Coligni again sent out a colony 
in the year 1 564, which, as the former had been ruined 
by the Portuguese, was now cut to pieces and anni- 
hilated by the Spaniards. The French, some years 
afterward, notwithstanding these unsuccessful at- 
tempts, fitted out, principally at the charges of a pri- 
vate mercantile company, a small fleet, with which 
^hey established a colony in Canada, with a view to a 
trade of firs. There the city of Quebec was founded 
in the year 1608, at that time a collection of insignifi- 
cant huts, and which only since the beginning of the 
last century has begun to figure among the towns of 
North America. A few Jesuits, and some protestants 
whom accident attracted to that country, contributed 
to the cultivation of this infant colony, which, how- 
ever, continually suffered from the depredations of thf 
Indians and from the attacks of the English. Th« 
French were so completely overpowered, that abou. 
the year 1629, they had not a foot of territory upon the 
contment of America. Cardinal Richelieu,' however, 
at the instigation of those merchants who had suffered 
by the loss of the Canadian colony, stipulated, in the 
treaty of Saint Germains, that it should be restored tc 
the French. The country remained for some time ip 
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R miserable condition, and was again retaken hj the 
English in the year 1G54; since this period it has 
ehanged its master no less than six times, and is now 
in the hands of the British. 

The most profitable and important possessioi^ 
which the French ever acquired in the Westem hemi- 
sphere were, the half of the island of St. Domingo, 
Guadaloupe, Martinico, with some of the small islands 
of the Antilles. 

England derived right to her settlements in North 
America from the fiinst discovery of the country by 
Sebastian Cabot, in the reign of Henry VII., about 
six years after the discovery of South America by 
Columbus. At that time North America was in 
general denominated Newfoundland, a name which is 
only retained by a large island on the coast of Labra- 
dor. The £rst attempt to plant colonies in North 
America was not till near a century after this period, 
under the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when Sir Walter 
Raleigh founded the settlement of Virginia, so named 
m honour of the sovereign. The colony of Nova 
Scotia was planted some years afterward by James I. ; 
and New England was not the resort of any Bntish 
subjects, till the religious dissensions in the beginning 
of tne reign of Charles L drove many who were dis- 
aflfected to the worship of the national church, and 
songht an unrestramed liberty of conscience, to trans- 
plant themselves into that province. New York and 
Pennsylvania were in the hands of the Dutch till they 
were conquered bjr the English, in the reign of 
Charles II., when, m reward of the services of Ad- 
miral Penn, a gift of the latter was made to his son 
the famous William Penn the quaker. He obtained 
for his followers a valuable charter of privileges, 
which, reserving the sovereignty to the crown, allowed 
to the subject the utmost latitude of civil and religious 
Hberty. Maryland was peopled during the reign of 
Charles I. by English Roman catholics, as New Eng- 
land liad been by the puritans ; but the bulk of ih* 
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inhabitants are now procestants. The Carolinas were 
settled in the reign of Charles IE. Georgia was not 
colonized till the middle of the eighteenth century, in 
the reign of George n. The Floridas were ceded to 
Britain by the treaty of peace in ] 763. 
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